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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In this volume on December 1959 once again the relations with China, the 
border issue, and Tibetan refugees, are prominent in Parliament, Congress 
Parliamentary Party meetings, and public speeches. Important details are the 
divergent accounts by China and an Indian soldier taken prisoner by China in 
October 1959, tortured and released, and Nehru comments on Han Suyin’s 
observations about maps and the McMahon Line. Eisenhower visited India and 
Nehru left detailed records of their discussions. The building of border roads is 
becoming more urgent. The old faithful of corruption and dissidence will not 
go away, while Nehru is concerned, not only about the faltering agricultural 
performance, but also about the manner of its projection in academic circles. 
As for universities, both Allahabad and Visva-Bharati attract Nehru’s attention 
for their maladministration in different ways. On the industrial front things 
seem to be doing better, with the progress of Bhilai and a congratulatory message 
from Khrushchev. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. Words and expressions 
which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an ellipsis between 
square brackets thus: [...]. When no text or recording of a speech was available, 
a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. Such a newspaper report, 
once selected for publication, has been reproduced faithfully; other information 
has been added only by way of annotation. The letters to the chief ministers 
have been reproduced in part from an earlier series, Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters 
to Chief Ministers 1947-1964, ed. G Parthasarathi (New Delhi: Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund, 1985-1989), 5 vols. Emendations have been made where 
necessary, but the annotations differ in some respects. Most items here are 
from Nehru’s office copies. In personal letters, and even in official letters 
composed in personal style to persons like B. C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, 
the salutation and concluding portions were written by hand; such details are 
not recorded in the office copy. Therefore these have been inserted in Nehru’s 
customary style for such persons, but the editorial intervention is indicated by 
square brackets. Information on persons may always be traced through the 
index if it is not available in the footnote. References to the Selected Works 
appear as SWJN/FS/10/..., to be understood as Selected Works of Jawaharlal 
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Nehru, First Series, Volume 10. In the case of the Second Series, it would be 
SWJN/SS/.... The part and page numbers follow the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives is housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and is known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and Prime 
Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, the 
Press Information Bureau, and the National Archives of India, all have permitted 
us to use material in their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu, the National 
Herald, Shankar s Weekly, and in particular to R. K. Laxman for permission to 
reproduce reports and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Malavika Menon, helped by 
Geeta Kudaisya. The Hindi texts have been prepared by Mohammed Khalid 
Ansan, and the translation from the Hindi was done by Chandra Chari. Chandra 
Murari Prasad ably handled all the computer work, including preparing the 
entire text for the press. 


Madhavan K. Palat 
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I. GENERAL 

(a) Letter to Chief Ministers 

1. To Chief Ministers 1 

December 15, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last nearly six weeks ago, a multitude of important events 
have taken place. Most of them deserve a message from me to you or some 
kind of an analysis of the situation. So far as the facts are concerned, you could 
of course follow them from the newspapers. I have wanted to write to you, but 
various pressures of work have been so great that it has not been possible for 
me to find even a little time. In fact, it has been difficult to keep pace with even 
the daily routines. You will, I am sure, appreciate my difficulty and excuse me. 

2. The three matters which deserve special consideration have been: 
developments on our frontiers with China, President Eisenhower’s visit, and 
our planning and general development schemes, more especially because of 
the new situation that has arisen. 

3. About China and the border situation, I have spoken repeatedly in 
Parliament and I have little to add in so far as facts are concerned. Nearly a 
month ago I sent my letter to Premier Chou En-lai, 2 putting forward certain 
interim proposals. I have had no answer to this. These proposals were, I think, 
reasonable and capable of fulfillment by both sides without any discredit. 
Undoubtedly they involve a fairly large withdrawal of the Chinese forces from 
certain parts of eastern Ladakh and this is not a particularly easy thin g to do for 
the Chinese Government, situated as they are. Anyhow I am hoping for the 
best. If these proposals are accepted and given effect to, then the question of 
my meeting Premier Chou En-lai will arise. I have already stated that I am 
prepared to meet him and discuss the broad approach to these problems. 

4. Today I placed some papers before Parliament in connection with the 
ill-treatment given by the Chinese to some of our men who had been taken 
prisoners by the Chinese authorities in Ladakh. 3 It is obvious that our sources 
of information must be those men who participated in the Ladakh incident. It is 
conceivable that there may be exaggerations on both sides or attempts to tone 


1. File No. 25(30)/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

2. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 492-498. 

3. See Appendix 8. 
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down some particular aspect of the incident. The two accounts, that is, our 
own and the Chinese, differ very greatly. Yet I think that the detailed account 
of Karam Singh that we have given bears the impress of truth in a large measure. 
The story he gives is a grim and distressing one. This will no doubt create a 
strong reaction in our people. What then are we to do about it? The Chinese are 
not likely to accept our version and will stick to theirs. Many of our people may 
demand what they call strong measures, but it is not quite clear what they mean 
by this. There are only two ways of dealing with another country: one is the 
diplomatic one with such normal pressures that one can exercise, and the other 
the way of war. 

5. One may be driven into war, but no country likes the prospect, much 
less do we in India like it. Any such war will be disastrous both from our point 
of view as well as probably the Chinese. It may well be the beginning of a 
much wider conflict. All this would mean the end of the hopes that we have 
been nourishing about our own progress as well as world peace. 

6. In the course of the last few years very serious incidents have happened 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. as well as between the U.S.A. and China. 
All these countries were well equipped for war and yet they avoided this ultimate 
appeal to arms and contented themselves with strong notes of protest, because 
they realized that once the dye is cast in favour of war, the future becomes one 
of dreadful uncertainty. Some of our friends and critics, however, think little of 
what war is. They seem to look upon it as some kind of an extension of a police 
operation. 

7 . Apart from the immediate problems that we have to face on our frontier 
vis-a-vis China, we have to realize that an entirely new situation has arisen not 
only for us, but also for other countries in Asia. Our long frontier with China, 
extending over 2,600 miles, was till recently what might be called a dead frontier 
with no one thinking very much about it. Now it has become a live and vital 
frontier and, in the best of circumstances, it will remain a frontier of dangerous 
potentialities. This is no new development and we have been conscious of this 
possibility at least for the last seven or eight years. Indeed it was because of 
this that we started taking steps some years ago to put up checkposts and improve 
communications. It is true that we did not expect the rapid development that 
has taken place on the Tibetan side and we may be criticized for lack of foresight. 
But any excessive concentration by us on frontier developments and defences 
would have meant, to that extent, a slowing down of basic developmental 
programmes in the whole of the country. Even from the point of view of defence, 
the five year plans were of vital importance. I do not see how we could have 
sacrificed them and thus sacrificed also any increase in our basic strength for 
defence for the sake of temporary arrangements. However, the fact is that we 
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have to face this difficult situation on the border and that some kind of tension 
is likely to continue for a long time, even if the present situation is resolved in 
a peaceful way. 

8. Inevitably, we have to take immediate steps to strengthen our border 
defences. That will mean an additional burden. At the same time, we have to 
look to the future even from the point of view of defence. This brings us back 
to the need for a rapid extension in our industrial foundation and background. 
This leads us to a reconsideration of our five year plans. Thus, whether we look 
at this question from the point of view of defence or economic progress, the 
result is much the same, even though the emphasis might vary here and there. 

9. The China crisis has led to a great deal of excitement, enthusiasm and 
emotion in our people. That is as it should be, provided this enthusiasm is not 
frittered away in loud shouting and brave gestures. How then can we take 
advantage of this enthusiasm for the sake of building up a nation? That is perhaps 
one of the most important problems we have to face today, and I should like 
you to give thought to it. I shall also be writing about it to you from time to 
time. 

10. In spite of this enthusiasm and emotion, I have a feeling that most 
people do not quite realize the gravity and the needs of the situation. We still 
continue our quarrels and our lack of discipline. We talk about offering our 
lives for the defence of the country, but are not anxious to do a little hard work 
for it. How are we to turn the mind and activity of the country in a right direction? 
That direction can be, to some extent, a military one, that is, giving some kind 
of military training to our young men. 4 There are some proposals to this effect 
which, to begin with, might help in the training of about 250,000 young men. 
The figure seems small, but it is better to concentrate on a limited number than 
to spread out too much at the beginning. But what I have in mind is something 
on a much bigger scale and not directly aimed at military training. 

1 1 . As you know, we have been giving a great deal of thought to the Third 
Five Year Plan, and I have frequently written to you about it. Behind the figures 
of this Plan will lie or should lie the story of the rapid development of our 
country. We have arrived at a stage when many of our past arguments do not 
have much importance. We have to look at the problem not in some vague 
ideological way, but pragmatically and with a view to our taking rapid steps on 
all our important fronts, agricultural and industrial. Even more than the planning 
part of it, we have to think of evolving methods of rapid implementation of 
what we plan. That indeed is the basic difficulty we have to face, because our 
present procedures, however good they may appear on paper, are slow-moving 

4. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 585-598. 
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and unsuited to any rapid advance. It may interest you to read some extracts I 
give below from a recent article' by Mr. Walter Lippmann, the well-known 
American columnist, who recently visited India. 5 6 He may well be described as 
a liberal conservative and is very far from being any kind of a revolutionary in 
thinking. And yet, he was troubled in India. He said:- 

What troubled me was the disparity between the revolutionary objectives 
of the third Five Year Plan and the mildness, almost Victorian mildness, and 
normality of the Indian political system. I asked myself whether a gigantic 
economic revolution can be carried out by Parliamentary politicians and civil 
servants without the dynamism and discipline of an organized mass movement. 
Again, he refers to our political institutions which he praises, but then goes on 
to say whether it was:- 

certain, or even probable, that India can solve these problems with a normal 
Government constituted more or less in the British style. I do not, however, 
think that the British themselves would solve their problems without radical 
economic changes, if they were faced with the problems of the magnitude 
and complexity of those of India. 

A strong medicine is needed, he says, even though he dislikes strong medicines. 
For India does not have all the time in the world to solve its basic problems 
by education of its masses and by persuasion. The essential economic 
problem must be solved within a few years, or it may well become insoluble. 
He further goes on to say:- 

For myself the real question is whether the programme, which is no doubt 
conservative, can be carried out quickly enough among the 300 million 
persons, who live in more than half a million villages. I cannot help feeling 
that for such a far-reaching revolution set in a gigantic scale, in so short a 
time, there will be needed in the leadership of the Indian nation, and in the 
organization of the Indian masses, the dynamism and discipline which are 
not now there. 

12. This may be a somewhat pessimistic view, but there can be little doubt 
that there is an element of truth in it and, at any rate, we must give serious 
thought to it. Personally, I think that the parliamentary democratic system is a 
good one and must continue, but while keeping its basic characteristics, its 
slow procedures have to be speeded up so that quick decisions can be taken 
and given effect to. That is to say, the administrative apparatus has to be 
tightened. I do not see any reason why this should not be done while preserving 
the essential features of the Parliamentary system. Anyhow, the present structure 

5. Walter Lippmann "India: the Glorious Gamble,” Ladies Home Journal , August 1959. 

6. At the end of November 1 959. 
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and procedures appear to be inadequate. 

13. You may be interested in some further quotations from a recent address 
by Dr. Max Millikan, 7 a distinguished economist, who is the Director of 
International Studies in MIT (U.S.A.). Here again, we have the approach of a 
more or less conservative person, but practical-minded and looking to the future. 
He delivered this address recently in Delhi at a seminar on Planning organized 
by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 8 He says:- 

“This leads me to my conclusion, which I may as well reveal at the outset, 
that India has a better chance of accomplishing its objectives if it tried to 
do too much than if it tried to do too little. If it tries to do too little, its 
efforts will be below the level where these complementarities between 
various types of programme can operate effectively to reinforce each other 
and to build up resources’ utilization greater than at the beginning. If you 
do a number of things together and simultaneously in an economy, you 
might very well get much more in total result than you were expecting 
from each one individually taken by itself. 

To be more positive, my central point today really is that, in my view, 
development programming is characterized by the fact that the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts.” 

14. He goes on to say:- 

There is a tendency for economists to take too rigidly the assumption of 
scarce means. While means are scarce, they are not fixed by any means 
and the total resources that can be brought to bear in under-developed 
countries will be importantly affected by the allocation of those resources. 
The total, in other words, is affected by its composition and not independent 
thereof. This is especially true in under-developed countries.” 

15. Further, he says, referring to his emphasis on complementarities and 
the flexibility of resources:— 

“I hear that there are untouched resources in India which can be called for 
by the right kind of effort. This is perfectly clear in certain areas. You 
obviously have huge resources of unused, unskilled manpower. Then there 
are very substantial levels of unutilized capacity in a good many cases and 
the resources available in India at the present levels of activity are not 
being fully utilized.” 

He goes on to say:- 

“Functionally, we are used to thinking that the only way to increase the 
national income is to increase the fraction of present income which goes 

7. Max Franklin Millikan (1913-1977); Professor of Economics at MIT, 1952-77. 

8. From 26 to 28 November 1959. Max Millikan addressed it on the 28th. 
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into saving and to cut the fraction that goes into consumption. But in under- 
developed areas, particularly in India, the right kind of stimulus can produce 
more saving, more consumption and more income. One of the things I am 
saying is that in order to make your forward estimates as to what resources 
are available, you should estimate savings from the level of income which 
you have at present.” 

16. Again, he goes on:- 

“I have no suggestions to make on this problem of financing. However, I 
would like to suggest that we need not take the official resources too 
seriously, but rather concentrate on the real resources for which there may 
be competition between these two sectors (public and private). 

He ends up by saying that the Third Five Year Plan must be a bold and 
imaginative one.” 

17.1 have given these extracts here to indicate to you what the thinking is 
among more or less conservative foreign experts who know something about 
India. It would appear that our thinking lags behind this. We shall thus have to 
do a little rethinking, more especially because now we have to face difficult 
situations involving difficult choices. Meanwhile, time passes and so do 
opportunities. 

18. The last few days in Delhi were taken up by President Eisenhower’s 
visit and the tremendous enthusiasm and emotion that this witnessed. For a 
variety of reasons, we expected a great welcome for the President. But even 
our anticipations were exceeded. This is all to the good, and I believe there is a 
greater mutual understanding between these two countries now. That does not 
mean, as some people imagine, that we have moved away from our basic policies. 
It may interest you to know that in the course of our talks President Eisenhower 
told me that he appreciated and understood our desire to keep out of military 
alliances; indeed that he would not have it otherwise. We had long discussions 
and covered almost all the current problems of Asia, Europe and even Africa. 
We were not out to get anything from each other, but rather to understand, and 
I think both of us succeeded to some extent. One of the hopeful features of the 
world situation today is the strong desire for some kind of a peaceful settlement 
which actuates both President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev. 

19. Probably, the so-called Summit meeting of the four Big Powers will 
be held towards the end of April. 9 Soon after, early in May, it is proposed to 
hold the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in London. 10 

9. The Indian Express of 22 December 1959 reported the East- West Summit with USSR 
would be held on 27 April I960 in Paris. 

10. Scheduled for 3 to 13 May 1960. 
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20. I have recently seen a report from a senior officer in one of our States. 
This report points out how the time of our district officers is spent or rather 
wasted in looking after V.I.P.s and the like. Also in celebrating special days, 
weeks or fortnights. I should like to draw your special attention to this report 
and I am, therefore, enclosing an extract from it." 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Extracts from a Report 

VIPs . Many Collectors have expressed grave concern about the time they have 
to spend on attending on the V.I.Ps. Actually details about such time spent are 
not available, but the complaint is so common that one cannot ignore it. 
Government has laid down that the Collector should not break his camp for 
attending to V.I.Ps. Yet, most of the Collectors have stated that V.I.Ps expect 
Collectors to receive them at the point of their entry in the district and accompany 
them throughout their tour. If so, this is unfortunate. Personally, I am inclined 
to believe that there is misunderstanding on the part of the Collectors; and the 
V.I.Ps do not expect this at all. They must be realising that after all, the Collector 
is busy only in the work in which they are vitally interested; and taking him 
away is detrimental to the administration. Unless the Collector’s presence, 
therefore, is essential or the occasion is formal, the Collector should be allowed 
to do his duties undisturbed. No doubt, if he is at the Headquarters, he will 
receive and see off the dignitary, but in case he is not able to do so, he will take 
the earliest opportunity of calling on the V.I.P. Ordinarily, it should suffice if 
the District Departmental Head receives and sees off his own Minister. If the 
Collector’s presence is necessary, he could be so told, but otherwise it will save 
embarrassment to him if he is informed in clear terms that his presence will not 
be necessary. This way, there will be no discourtesy to the Minister but, on the 
contrary, the Collector will be attending to his work, the efficient execution of 
which would only be to the pleasure of the distinguished visitor. In heavy districts 
(e.g. Divisional Headquarters), it might be even useful to have a senior 
Mamlatdar with very light work to attend on officers. Such a Mamlatdar can be 


11. The enclosure “Extracts from a Report” appended to Paragraph 20 of Nehru’s letter had 
not been published in G Parthasarathi’s Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964, Volume 
5, 1958-1964, pp. 335-344. This has been reproduced from the JN Collection. 
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utilised for other purposes as extra officer for in-service or pre-service training 
as will be seen in another Chapter. 

No doubt it has been laid down that a Collector need not break up his camp 
and come to the headquarters when a Minister arrives; but it is nowhere laid 
down what the Collector should do, if he has already arranged a programme 
and then gets intimation of somebody’s arrival (but before the Collector actually 
leaves). It will not be fair for anybody to expect the Collector to cancel all his 
arrangements, thereby inconveniencing a host of subordinates and the public. 
The Collector has to perform certain duties in a year. He arranges his programme 
with an eye on his inspections, arrangements for appeals, development works, 
on the spot discussions and so on. To expect him to call off these arrangements 
for the sake of just attending some occasions where his presence is not essential, 
is unfair to him and unjust to the administration. Once a programme of the 
Collector is out, not only should he uphold it, but everybody should help in 
doing so, unless there are special reasons to the contrary. The harm done in the 
Collectors neglecting normal work is incalculable. 

Nearly all the Collectors have referred to the time they have to spend on 
celebrating days, weeks and fortnights. Apparently, a Collector now has to 
celebrate 2 fortnights, 15-24 weeks and 10-12 days in a year. Pre-celebration 
arrangements do not take negligible time. Days for the celebration of new drives 
have, however, limited, indeed very limited value. As an annual feature, its 
importance is negligible. Even for inauguration, I would rather discourage them. 
All such drives only help an idea to go round that the importance of a particular 
item is restricted to that week or that fortnight; and it is nobody’s business to do 
anything with regard to that for the rest of the year. No administration can 
tolerate “progress” by fits and starts. If a matter is important, it should receive 
continuous vigilance; if it is not, it is best dropped soon. No wonder the 
Collectors feel very relieved during the few “weekless” weeks. (If in spite of 
all these, there must be special drives, let there be a National Week once a 
year). 
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(b) Press Conference 

2. At Delhi 12 

Prime Minister: There is nothing startling that I am going to tell you today. 
There is nothing to report. In fact, I was rather doubtful that I should have a 
Press Conference so early in the month, but I thought we would all be getting 
busy with other things later and it may not be possible to hold a Press Conference 
for two, three weeks. So I decided to have one to keep up this practice. Well, 
you go ahead. 

Question: Have you received any reply from Mr. Chou En-lai to your last 
letter ? 13 

Prime Minister: No. We have received no reply to that. We received a letter 
from the Chinese Government on the question of treatment of those prisoners 
taken by them in Ladakh . 14 That is all that we have received. 

Question: What are the contents? 

Prime Minister: The contents were that they treated them very well, broadly 
speaking. 

Question: What is your reaction to the suggestion of the Cambodian Prime 
Minister 15 to have an Afro-Asian Conference to discuss these things? 

Prime Minister: I do not see how a conference can consider these questions. I 
knew that Prince Sihanouk had suggested a conference, but not for border 
disputes. It is obvious that the conference does not consider these questions. 
Apart from that, we do not think the present is a very suitable time to convene 
such a conference. I do not know about the future. 

There was some talk, perhaps you know, initiated by the late Mr. 
Bandaranaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon, to have what he called an Economic 


12. Vigyan Bhavan, 3 December 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in File No. 43(73)/ 
59-PMS and PIB files. 

13. Nehru wrote to Chou En-lai on 16 November 1959. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 492-498. 

14. See Appendix 1. 

15. Norodom Sihanouk. 
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Bandung Conference, just to discuss economic issues, not political. We had 
agreed to that. In fact, we had sent a team of our financial and economic officers 
to Colombo to discuss these matters there among the so-called Colombo 
countries. They gathered there and quite some work was done, long notes 
were prepared by our people, but unfortunately, all this has been upset by the 
assassination of Mr. Bandaranaike . 17 I do not think there is going to be that 
conference, in the near future any way. That requires a good deal of preparation. 

Question: In view of the situation which has arisen from the Chinese border 
incidents, would you agree that it is more important than even before that 
the Plan should be continued in its entirety, that there should be no cut and 
that to build up the country as you have said, greater emphasis should be 
given to projects in terms of their nation building content and return? Or 
do you expect a cut? 

Prime Minister: The question is in view of the development of this situation on 
our borders; it is all the more important to continue our Plan in a big way. That 
is a question after my heart. I entirely agree and, in fact, not I but people who 
have given thought to it agree on this. So far as the plan is concerned, on the 
one side, there are obvious physical limitations, i.e. in regard to our capacity. 
We cannot act up to our wishes but, on the other hand, it has been accepted and 
admitted by all kinds of parties — I mean people holding different views on 
economic questions that the plan has to be a big one, big not just to show, I 
mean to say an adequately big one to meet the demands of the economic 
situation. This view is not only widespread in India, but for our information, 
even those who are taking interest in our planning and development in other 
countries hold the same view. I do not wish to mention names but people high 
up in these matters, in economic matters in other countries, because more and 
more it is realised that every big effort put in now saves us from a much bigger 
effort later and helps us to make to go ahead faster, and every lack of effort 
means a tremendous burden in the future. 

That is quite apart from the border issue or any other. But when you add 
our present border troubles and the possible consequences, it becomes all the 
more important to do that. Of course, there might be slight internal variations 
in the Plan because of this, but the basic foundation of the Plan is two-fold, 
agriculture, more agricultural production and heavy industry. Both are 


16. See SWJN/SS/50/pp. 229-231 and SWJN/SS/51/p. 561 and pp. 595-596 

17. Assassinated on 26 September 1959. 
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tremendously important at any time and become more important if there is any 
kind of a crisis to be faced. 

Question: Is there any truth in the report that Dr. Adenauer of West Germany 
is coming to India? 

Prime Minister: I have not heard of it. 

Question: There were some Press reports in Indian newspapers... 

Prime Minister: We have had no communication to that effect. 

Question: The President of Pakistan the other day said that any settlement 
over the Ladakh region between Indian and China would not be acceptable 
to them. 18 Do you think that this dovetailing of the Kashmir issue and this 
would be helpful? 

Prime Minister: I do not know what you mean by “dovetailing”, but it is 
obviously attached to the Kashmir issue. There is nothing for me to say about 
this. 

Question: Your appreciation of the Plan, you must have noticed, is 
completely opposed by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
that is, they want a much smaller Plan than Rs. 10,000 crores, which will 
entail an investment of Rs. 10,000 crores and, secondly, for very obvious 
reasons they are neither for emphasis on agriculture, nor for heavy industries. 

Prime Minister: I am surprised, because I have an idea — I may be mistaken, I 
have not read the report very fully or carefully — I have an idea that even this 
Federation wanted a big Plan, and even that figure was mentioned by them. 

Question: Very very reluctantly they have come to reach to that figure, but 
essentially they are opposed to that figure of Rs. 10,000. 


18. On 23 November 1 959 Ayub Khan rejected the idea of a no man’s land in Ladakh. Asked 
whether he would inform Nehru of his views, he said: “Let such an arrangement come, 
then we can talk.” See The Indian Express, 24 November 1959 and The Hindu, 26 
November 1959. 
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Prime Minister: I cannot examine their mental processes. (Applause) I take 
their decisions. How can I do that? I cannot understand how anybody can ignore 
the agricultural front. It is obvious everybody must accept it. The other, heavy 
industries feature, has also been accepted broadly. It is obvious that our thinking, 
our approach and our conclusions, i.e. mine and the Federation’s are likely to 
differ in many points. 

Question: Can you go back to the old process of calling subjects first and 
answering them? 

Prime Minister: I rather deliberately did not do that. But whenever we take up 
a subject, let us finish it and then go on to the other. 

Question: About what you have said on planning, does the situation give 
India an opportunity, being more dynamic in planning and raising more 
internal resources, e.g. raising the land revenue if necessary, and being 
more drastic about priorities in terms of return? 

Prime Minister: I should imagine so. Yes. Naturally, in any planning, the vital 
element in that planning is the popular reaction to bearing burdens — hard work 
and bearing burdens and that type of reaction is likely to be more when they 
have a sense of dangers ahead which they have to face. 

Question: Coming to the Plan again, Sir, the Revenue Minister, Mr. B. 
Gopala Reddy, had stated in Kanpur the other day that the Planning 
machinery will be geared to war production. So, planning will be there. 
But, I wanted to know what your conception of planning during this 
emergency period, whether it will be geared to peaceful requirements or to 
war requirements. Otherwise, this statement is likely to confuse the ordinary 
man. 

Prime Minister: These questions may well confuse. They really do not apply to 
conditions as they are in India so much as they might to a Great Power with 
vast armament programmes and all that. Here, in India, we are at a low level in 
regard to armaments and other things. In effect, the biggest things that we want 
for one are also wanted for the other. It is common, except for a little more 
emphasis, a little more expedition. But minor adjustments have to be made 
certainly. 

Question: Now, the real question is whether we want bread or guns? The 
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whole question has to be decided in terms of these two. 

Prime Minister: That question does not arise in India in the same way, I am 
trying to point out to you. As a matter of fact, the question is rather rhetorical. 
Bread is sometimes more necessary than guns for the army. An army does not 
fight without bread. If you say that we should give up luxuries, certainly, of 
course. But, when I talk about agricultural production being the most important, 
it is obvious that whether you look at it from the point of view of defence or 
anything, it is of the highest importance that there should be enough — not 
luxuries but food to eat, and enough food for the rest of the population to work 
hard. These are obvious things purely from the defence point of view. 

When I talk about heavy industry that is quite essential from the defence 
point of view more so than the other, more so in the sense that one may take a 
little more time otherwise if you have to expedite that. It is equally important 
from the development point of view. We are after industrialisation. 
Industrialisation will speed up greatly if we have this base of heavy industry. 
What does this mean? Iron and steel, big machine making industry, which can 
make iron and steel plants; more power. These are the essentials for any growth, 
military, civil or anything. Where these have been obtained, say in the USA, a 
high standard of everything, there it is a question of shift over. If they want to 
cut down their armament programme they shift over to civil kinds of production; 
but that question in that sense does not arise here. The base has to be built for 
both, it is a common base. Of course, certain shifts will have necessarily to be 
made about other parts of the structure, whether it leans more towards defence 
or other things. 

Question: The Federation have said that they would not be able to play 
their part to fulfill the 10,000 crore outlay tinless the present tax system is 
radically reoriented so as to give them more incentive and secondly, they 
also said that there should be a less rigid approach in regard to the priorities 
for the public and private sectors, i.e. they should be allowed more room in 
regard to industries in Schedule “A” of the Policy. Will you give your 
comments? 

Prime Minister: I do not agree with them. That is all. I will say why I do not 
agree with them. I want to give them the widest possible scope for development 
of private enterprise. There is an enormous field in India untapped. The argument 
only arises, as you said, about the industries mentioned in category “A” which 
are reserved for the public sector. Even there, those that are being carried on 
already we do not touch. So that it is odd that all this argument should take 
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place about a number of industries which we reserved, while thousands and 
thousands of types of industries are potential industries and are open to them, 
which we want to encourage in every way. 

Yesterday, or the day before, I spoke in the hall down below in a seminar 
on “Management of Public Enterprises in the ECAFE Region.” 19 I said 
something very elementary, no doubt, about our approach. I find that it is better 
to talk in elementary terms so as to make one’s position quite clear. We are 
driven, not by ideological considerations, but by the logic and compulsion of 
facts, to certain things. Admitted India is an underdeveloped country, a poor 
country with lower standards. These have to be raised. It has to develop and it 
has ultimately, or as soon as possible, to develop a dynamic, self-generating 
economy so that it can grow on its own efforts. 

Till then, the burden is great and all kind of help is required whether in 
capital equipment, whatever it may be. I don’t mean to say at any time we will 
become isolated from the world. Not at all. But we become as industrialised 
and progressive countries are — that they generate their own power in various 
ways. How are we to do that with small resources, relatively small resources? 
We must make the best thought-out and planned use of those resources; otherwise 
they may be used for good purposes, but not for purposes which lead us in the 
direction we want to go. 

Once I gave this comparison of war-time. It is not, of course, a complete 
comparison naturally. But the compulsion of war, when it is a life-and-death 
struggle, makes a country plan for winning, for victory. Everything else goes. I 
do not say that some compulsion, is that way, is with us, but think of that, the 
compulsion of going ahead economically or else go down. In the ultimate 
analysis it is a greater compulsion than that of war. Every government whatever 
it is in war-time has to plan for victory, plan its industries, plan this and that and 
for that purpose. If we are now planning for industrial development we have to 
plan more or less in the same way, keeping that in view how we can reach the 
stage which is called by economists “the take-off stage”, from a rather static or 
slow-moving economy to a dynamic economy, which is self-generating, self- 
feeding. 

That involves, broadly speaking, modernisation of our social and economic 
apparatus, because it is modernisation, industrialisation and so many things 
connected with it which has raised the standards in Western countries to these 
amazing heights. It requires hard work of course; but all the hard work in the 
world will not yield that unless we utilise the modem sources of power. 

19 See item 87. 
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There are many ways of writing history; but a very interesting way of 
writing history would be how fresh sources of power have increased the power 
of the human race and the standards of the human race, therefore, we have to 
utilise these sources of power. Those sources of power could only be used by 
modernisation and industrial processes. Industrialisation involves producing 
the basic requirements of industrialisation in the country. The basic requirements 
are certain things, whether it is iron and steel, power, big machine-making 
industries and chemical industries. You can name them whatever they are, a 
thousand and more. That becomes essential and it becomes essential to utilise 
our meagre resources to that end, although doing that means carrying a big 
burden to begin with. One has always to balance how much burden a people 
can carry. You cannot overdo it because they break down, if you underdo it, 
you do not make fast enough progress and there is the population going ahead 
at a fast pace, waking us up. The moment we slacken, it overtakes us. 

These problems lead inevitably to certain conclusions regardless of any 
ideology one may hold, and, that is why, more and more people, with completely 
different so-called ideologies, have arrived in India at the identical conclusions, 
minor things apart. We had advisers: they come and go, from a large variety of 
countries in the world — U.S.A., Canada, England, France, Germany, the 
Russians, the Japanese — professors, economists, planners have discussed it with 
us. We had never discussed with them ideological questions. We discussed 
practical problems, how to do it, and you will find that as soon as you get out of 
this argument about ideology, people differing come very near each other in 
the arguments because they are dealing with the hard facts. 

Question: That is why Mr. GD. Birla made a recent statement that socialism 
is on the wane . 20 It is unwanted by people of the world, as shown by the 
British Labour Party’s defeat and the French Socialists’ defeat. 

Prime Minister: It is natural for Mr. GD. Birla, perhaps, to think so, because 
his conditioning factors necessarily lead him to think so; my conditioning factors 
lead me to the opposite conclusion. 


20. Addressing business representatives in Calcutta on 9 November 1959, Birla said: 
“...Sometimes I ask myself if the world is moving away from socialism. I cannot say 
that. But it looks like Marxism which has become out of date, so-called socialism is also 
going out of date. At any rate, after Russia, many countries which adopted socialism 
have dropped it. As a prudent people the British the other day ‘gave their verdict against 
socialism’.” See Amrita Bazar Patrika, 10 November 1959. 
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Question: Indirectly, it is a criticism of the Congress planning which dwells 
more and more on .... 

Prime Minister: May be. You see a great deal depends on the objectives one 
has. When we talk about socialism there are two major aspects of it; one is a 
certain ethical conception; the other is definitely a practical conception. The 
crusading spirit that people get out of it is through the ethical conception; but 
the ethical conception would collapse if it was not backed by practical logic. 
Again, a prosperous community may think in one way, that is to say, in a rather 
static way. It is prosperous. It does not want to risk the prosperity; while a 
country which is far from prosperity wants change, and, therefore, it thinks 
differently. 

Question: Some time ago it appeared from your speeches that the private 
sector was trying to create confusion in the country about your policies, 
both economic and foreign. My question plainly is this Sir, that, in view of 
your national appeal to the people, do you think that the private sector will 
rise to the occasion, and considering the gravity of the situation, will come 
round or continue to create bottlenecks for you? 

Prime Minister: That is hardly a question for me to answer. I think whether we 
talk of individuals or groups or nations or classes, we try to think in hard and 
fast terms, black and white, we seldom think of the innumerable middle shades 
in between. One thinks of the capitalist as the cartoonist thinks of him, here in 
India at any rate, a person with a bloated belly sort of waddling along and of 
the Indian people with all their ribs sticking out. These are the two patent 
cartoonists’ conceptions of the Indian capitalist and of the average Indian. Well, 
both are wrong, obviously. There may be individuals who have the bloated 
belly and there are individuals who are hunger stricken. But both are wrong. 
People are influenced by many motives, certainly economic, certainly nationalist, 
patriotic and it depends on conditions, which motives have greater play. I 
have seen in our struggle for independence quite a number of so-called capitalists 
giving up everything, risking everything in the struggle even unto death. Where 
did economic theory come in? Some other emotions pushed them on. So, I 
think that whenever a crisis arises and danger threatens the country, that feeling 
of facing up to that danger would be widespread, whatever the class, some 
more, some less, that is a different matter, but it would be widespread. Even 
when it does not exist in a particular individual or small group, the national 
urge will be so great that the small element of obstruction will be drowned in it. 
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Question: Is that valid for the Communist Party? 

Prime Minister: No. That is not valid, may or may not be, but for the individual 
there it is valid. It depends how the individual reacts. You can see that today. 

Question: In your last speech in the Lok Sabha, you had said that historically 
a strong China was always expansionist and the accession of strength in 
China, in their industrial programme, growth of population, was leading 
China into another expansionist phase. How do you think this Chinese 
expansionism can be checked? 

Prime Minister: Surely, that is not a question for me to answer. It is a much 
larger question than one affecting us only. You come up in all these matters 
against the basic fact of today that any attempt to change, broadly speaking, the 
present status-quo leads to major conflicts between nations, even ultimately, to 
a world war, which presumably nobody wants, because it involves so much 
destruction and annihilation that there is no victory left. Therefore, the world is 
welcoming the various recent steps taken by President Eisenhower, Mr. 
Khrushchev, Mr. Macmillan and others to find a way out. In fact, the very 
taking of these steps has reduced tension in the world. It has not solved any 
problems; it has reduced tension which is a good thing. In the ultimate analysis, 
therefore, these questions of any expansionist tendencies of any country are 
going to be checked by these steps, world steps, as well, of course, as local 
steps which may be taken to oppose such tendencies. 

Question: You said that the present time is not appropriate for another 
Bandung Conference. The Bandung Conference when it met last time laid 
down certain principles. Do you think that the Afro- Asian nations should 
meet in this Bandung club only when there is complete peace? One of the 
principles which the Chinese did accept at the last meeting was the statement 
they issued about the overseas Chinese which in respect of Indonesia seem 
to have run into some difficulties. 

Prime Minister: These are questions relating to the relations of two countries, 
apart from India. I do not think it is right for me to discuss them, partly because 
I may not know all the facts and partly, it is not proper for me to do so anyhow. 
It is obvious, as you have said, in Indonesia there has been this controversy and 
some measure of conflict over this issue. 

Question: About Kashmir, some people have said that Mr. Eisenhower is 
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likely to intervene in these affairs, will India accept a settlement on the 
ceasefire line? 

Prime Minister: That is a kind of question which I cannot answer. It is a 
hypothetical question. 

Question: Will you comment on the reactions to your statement in Parliament 
about Nepal? 

Prime Minister: Certainly. I think what the Prime Minister of Nepal, Mr. B.P. 
Koirala, has said is completely correct. The statement I made struck many people 
as perhaps a novel statement, but it was merely stating what the position has 
been for the last ten years. That is, I say ten years, you may say even more than 
ten. But I am saying ten years because there was a Treaty ten or nine years ago 
with Nepal. 

That Treaty itself is the Treaty of Peace and Friendship between the 
Government of India and the Government of Nepal, 31st July 1950. Article 1, 
of the Treaty stated that “the two Governments agree to acknowledge mutually 
and respect the complete sovereignty, territorial integrity and independence of 
each other”. Article 2 “The two Governments hereby undertake to inform each 
other of any serious friction or misunderstanding with any neighbouring state, 
likely to cause any breach in the friendly relations existing between the two 
Governments”. 

There is much else in the Treaty, but attached to the Treaty were letters that 
were exchanged on that very day, as is often done. In these letters apart from 
other matters, there is a paragraph: “Neither Government shall tolerate any 
threat to the security of the other by a foreign aggressor. To deal with any such 
threat, the two Governments shall consult with each other and devise effective 
counter measures.” This occurs in both the letters, the letter from Nepal to 
India and India to Nepal. 

It is not a military alliance by any means but a mutual assurance between 
friendly countries. I had that in my mind. I was not aware, even, that I was 
making some novel statement and Mr. B.P. Koirala has correctly interpreted it. 
There is no question of India or any country taking unilateral action. That is 
absurd. It is a question of functioning as friendly countries and being helpful to 
each other in case of danger. 

Question: The functioning of our External Publicity. I hope that if the treaty 
or this letter had been shown to us two or three days ago, much of the 
confusion would have gone. 
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Prime Minister: That may be so. Perhaps they were not quite sure if letters 
which at that time were confidential should be published. Perhaps our Ministry 
people thought so, but on rethinking, we thought the time had passed for them 
to be kept completely confidential. 

Question: What is the period of the Treaty? 

Prime Minister: I really forget, I do not think there is any period. I am not sure. 
Is Mr. Dutt (Foreign Secretary) here? Anybody from our Ministry here? 

S. Dutt: For an indefinite period. 

Prime Minister: Indefinite period. 

Question: The question regarding our attitude to military aid to Pakistan 
from the United States in the context of the border situation with China. 
The United Press International in Delhi has put out a report of an interview 
with Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Congress President, wherein they say “Pakistan 
and Bharat regard each other as enemies but now it is being fully realised 
that the American military assistance to Pakistan is meant to face the 
Communist danger.” Further it says that “it is believed that in order to 
resist the Chinese threats, Bharat will ask for more economic assistance 
from the U.S.A. It is a more kindly attitude...” 

Prime Minister: It is bad enough for me to have to answer for myself, but to 
have answer for others even though the other might be my daughter is more 
than I am prepared to undertake. (Applause) How do I know? I have no idea. I 
have not even seen the report, and sentences are sometimes taken out of the 
context or so many other things. I cannot explain it on her behalf. 

Question: As the Co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference, Great Britain 
has suggested the merger of the Cambodian Commission with that for 
Vietnam? What is your reaction ? 21 

Prime Minister: You mean having one Commission for the two countries? I 
cannot answer that specifically. So long as we keep within the terms of the 
Geneva Agreement, I suppose there should be no difficulty in some internal 

21. See SWJN/SS/49/pp. 596-597 and 599-600. 
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reorganisation. As it is, these Commissions have been reduced greatly — from 
the points of view of staff and numbers. 

Question: In your introductory remarks, you referred to some other pre- 
occupations that would keep you busy during this month. What are those 
other pre-occupations? 

Prime Minister: I thought you might have heard the whisper that President 
Eisenhower might be visiting India. (Applause) 

Question: What about President Nasser’s visit to India? Is there any 
likelihood of its postponement? 22 

Prime Minister: He is coming certainly, I hope. But the date has not been 
finalized yet. 

Question: Has any formal agenda been finalised for discussions with 
President Eisenhower? 

Prime Minister: No. Certainly there is not going to be any agenda, formal or 
informal. 

Question: But some clues to the agenda have already been indicated from 
Washington reports. How is it that we are very backward? (Applause) 

Prime Minister: I do not know who has indicated it. In such matters, the 
newspapermen are very forward. That is all I can say. 

Question: How is it that our Foreign Office has not been able to explain the 
McMahon Line in Washington? Is it our inability to explain, or their inability 
to understand? Because both Mr. Herter 23 and the U.S. President have said 
that there seems to be some dark spots or indefinable limits about this 
McMohan Line. 

Prime Minister: May be, it is the fault of both, as you say. 


22 . See SWJN/SS/54/p. 577. 

23. Christian Herter, US Secretary of State. 
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Question: Do you visualize the contents of the talks you are going to discuss 
with President Eisenhower? Would it be all China, or would it have anything 
to do with the summit, or any preliminaries to the summit? 

Prime Minister: Last month I think I told you in connection with President 
Eisenhower’s visit here, that when I went to Washington last, I had very long 
talks with President Eisenhower. There was no single issue between America 
and India at that time, or problems which had to be solved, but there were 
innumerable problems which interested us and which we discussed frankly, 
fully and in a friendly way. We were not trying to drive a bargain. We discussed 
the European situation, the international situation, the India-Pakistan situation 
and, I think, we discussed the Chinese situation, as it existed then. It was a 
frank talk, a tour d’horizon. 24 1 take it on this occasion also we shall discuss a 
variety of topics, trying to understand each other. Take the Chinese border 
troubles. Naturally, in the nature of things, this being there, it will be discussed; 
not that we give it priority and importance as a matter to be discussed with 
President Eisenhower. By and large — I am talking of my own impression — the 
most important things for me to talk about with President Eisenhower are 
international developments. That is, the lead he is giving in finding some way 
out of these tangles. That affects so many other questions in the world. I attach 
importance to that. Naturally we will discuss our local problems, difficulties. I 
remember, the President was greatly interested, last time when I saw him, in 
our planning and I think I spoke to him at some length about it. These are 
subjects which come up. 

Question: India and Burma were one country when the McMahon Line 
was drawn up. Is it that we are thinking of having joint responsibility for 
defending the McMahon Line or individual responsibility now? 

Prime Minister: How can it be? Burma is an independent country. So is India. 
We may have sympathy, we may have friendly feelings. 

Question: You have already indicated your interest in the international aspect 
of the problems. Is it likely that you might be in Europe about the time 
when the issues get nearer to decisions or solutions? 

Prime Minister: I think it is very unlikely. 


24. See SWJN/SS/54/ p. 2 1 8. 
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Question: There was one report in one paper that you have written to some 
of your friends in London... 

Prime Minister: That is quite wrong. I am surprised to see that report. The only 
thing I wrote was the possibility of a Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference next summer. That possibility has been talked about but no date 
has been fixed. There was no other reference. I have no information about this 
meeting in April at all. In fact, I doubt very much if it will be in April. 

Question: In the official programme for President Eisenhower that was 
announced, there is little time allotted for talks. Do we take it that you will 
be moving with him always during his stay in Delhi? 

Prime Minister: Surely one does not talk when one is going in a car to a function. 
There is not much room for talk. 

Question: As the President is not meeting the press, can I suggest that after 
his visit you meet the press? 

Prime Minister: It is not for me to decide. That is for him to decide or his 
advisers. 

Question: Dealing with subversive activities, this Chinese expansionism is 
a long-term affair. 

Prime Minister: Subversive elements, is quite another thing and a State’s general 
expansionist outlook is quite a different thing. The two may fit in sometimes. 

Question: Will you comment on the resolution of the Meerut Conference 
of the C.P.I .? 25 


Prime Minister: I have not got it in mind but, broadly speaking, I did not think 
it was a very bright resolution. (Applause) 

Question. May I come back to the international problem? In the view of 
some statesmen in the West it would be better in the forthcoming Summit 
Conference not to discuss the question of German unity as a major topic 


25. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 31. 
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but first try to get some understanding on the disarmament problem. Is it 
your view also? 

Prime Minister: It is not really for me to express an opinion on these matters. 
Disarmament is obviously of the highest importance and it is bound to be 
discussed, whatever else may or may not be. Now, entirely between ourselves, 
I have been greatly intrigued about the question of Germany unity. So much is 
talked about it and so far as I have been able to understand nobody wants it. I 
just cannot make out this. Nobody, America, England, France, Western Germany, 
Eastern Germany, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, nobody wants it. I cannot 
understand all that. What am I to say about this? It is no concern to me at all. 
When I say nobody wants it I am not referring it to the distant future. I am 
talking about the immediate present . 26 

Question: Do you think it is a serious or unfortunate development that no 
one wants it? 

Prime Minister: No. I suppose it is a recognition of certain basic facts of today, 
in that sense I meant. In theory, of course, people want it. Ideally, they may 
want it. But the recognition of certain facts and fear of certain consequences 
makes people not want it. When I say ‘not want it’, it obviously means everybody 
wants a solution on his own lines, hundred percent. “Realising that it won’t 
come on one’s own line, therefore, we do not want that solution”. It comes to 
that. 

Question: Sir, can we come to the question of Bombay? 

Prime Minister: Of course. 

Question: Sir. Mr. S.M. Joshi , 27 at his meeting yesterday, is reported to 
have suggested that the leaders of the three major parties: the Congress, 
the Communist Party and the P.S.P. should sit together and evolve and give 
an award as to what should be the principles on which the frontiers of 
Maharashtra should be bifurcated and that every Party should abide by it. 
What is your reaction? 


26. See item 122. 

27. General Secretary, Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti. 
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Prime Minister: I have not seen that. I do not think that it is a feasible proposition 
at all. One may confer, and it has been our wish to have the largest measure of 
agreement about this and, therefore, we have been proceeding very cautiously 
and without any formal governmental steps being taken because the moment 
you start taking formal steps you get entangled in formalities and flexibility 
becomes lacking. Therefore, we kept on an informal basis and we have made 
good progress. But that type of matter of this kind, parties as such sitting down, 
is not dear to me. I can understand when the matter comes up before the 
Parliament, the leaders of different parties conferring together not to lay down 
some principles but to make suggestions. The matter is naturally too important 
for the Government to ignore opinions, and also for the Government not to 
accept full responsibility. 

Question: May I ask you one question about the capital of Gujarat? Are 
you going to repeat the disastrous experiment of having new capitals like 
Chandigarh and Bhubaneshwar or just extend....? 

Prime Minister: I have no views on that subject nor have we thought about it. 
What I want to tell you is about some minor matter and I want to square it up. 
There is a report in the newspapers that the Government are taking a census of 
the Chinese in Calcutta. This is not correct. No census is being taken or has 
been ordered. Under the Foreigners’ Act Registration Rules, a foreigner who 
has been living in India since August 1943 was not required to take out a 
Residential Permit. In fact, the number of registered Chinese in Calcutta is 
about 1 1 ,000 although the Chinese population is supposed to be nearer 30,000. 

We had a good deal of trouble in Calcutta between groups of Chinese inter- 
se and law and order problems arise. It is because of this that it has been decided 
that all foreigners living in India, whether they are Chinese or belonging to any 
other nationality, should be called upon to take Residential Permits, so that in 
case of any incident persons concerned may be easily identified and the order 
will not merely apply to the Chinese but to other foreigners also. 

Now, a difficulty has arisen in Calcutta. There are quite a large number of 
Chinese on our electoral rolls functioning as Indian nationals. But it is by no 
means clear that they are Indian nationals, that is to say, in other ways, they 
function as Chinese nationals. So we want to clarify this position. 28 

Question: What about Commonwealth citizens? 

28. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 531. 
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Prime Minister: About your question of Commonwealth citizens I am not clear 
myself. I am sorry, I shall have to find out. Of course, the Commonwealth 
people come to India without visas and all that; and the other things also apply. 
So possibly it may be that. Mr. Dutt, can you enlighten us, or Mr. Desai or 
somebody? 

S. Dutt: They are not required to be registered nor are they required to take 
out Residential Permits — the Commonwealth citizens. 

Question: So far as the Chinese nationals in India are concerned, unless 
they renounce Chinese nationality and apply for Indian nationality, there 
can be no question of their becoming Indian citizens. 

Prime Minister: Yes, these are the procedural parts, I suppose. 

Question: I think it is not quite clear what you mean — in many ways they 
function as Chinese nationals, although they vote as Indians. Could you 
clarify that? 

Prime Minister: I could not specify all these things. But I have been informed 
that in their normal public activities and the rest, they function as Chinese 
nationals. Mind you, quite a number of them function as the Chinese nationals 
of the Formosa variety, others of the other type, so that all these difficulties 
arise. 

Question: Sir, in one of the Party Executive meetings, you are reported to 
have observed that the Swatantra Party has bagged one very important 
daily paper in South India. Is it true you made some observation like that? 

Prime Minister: I did, but I did not use that word which you have used. I said 
that it is my information that a lot of financial help has come to a leading paper 
in the South from leading members of the Swatantra Party . 29 

Question: May I correct this? 


29. The paper referred to was The Hindu. G Narasimhan, Managing Director of Kasturi and 
Sons Ltd. issued the following denial: “The reference to a newspaper in the South is to 
The Hindu. It is not true that financial help is being given to a leading paper by leading 
members of the Swatantra Party.” See National Herald, 6 December 1959. 
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Prime Minister: As debentures? 

Question: Not individuals, the Central Bank of India has underwritten 
certain debentures, which the company which has now been converted 
into a public limited company, proposes to float and that sanction has not 
been given by your Government. It is still pending in your Government — 
this conversion from a private company to a public limited company, and 
the Bank has underwritten, therefore there is no question of individuals 
coming in at all. 

Prime Minister: I think that is a rather vague statement. If one went into details, 
individuals to come in; so my information goes. But I am perfectly prepared to 
correct my information if I receive more authentic news. (Applause) 

Question: A private company cannot have public debentures unless it issues 
equity capital to the public. That is the law in this country. 

Question: The Directors of the Central Bank are all leading members of 
the Swatantra Party. 

Question: I am afraid it is not proper to discuss one paper like this in a 
Press Conference. 

Prime Minister: Very improper, I quite agree with you. (Applause) 

Question: What is the time limit for receiving this Residential Permit? 

Prime Minister: I am sorry I could not tell you. I have to go back repeatedly to 
my colleagues. Any time limit for this (pointing to Shri Dutt)? 

Dutt: I believe about a month. But I am not sure. 

Prime Minister: He is not sure himself. 

Question. There has been some talk by some Congress leaders about the 
desirability of banning the Communist Party. I have heard some speeches 
in which... 

Prime Minister: I do not think any important Congressman has said it. There 
has been that talk. 

Question: What are your views? 
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Prime Minister: The question is that there has been some talk about banning 
the Communist Party and what is my reaction. I am constitutionally opposed to 
this business of banning parties or groups, unless circumstances become terribly 
abnormal, then one does not know. There is no thinking on the part of 
Government to do so. 

Question: Do you think the circumstances have not yet become terribly 
normal in relation to the Communist Party? 

Prime Minister: No. Obviously, if I think it is not necessary, I think so. 

Question: In Assam recently, near the border area, the Congress candidate 
has lost his seat and a Communist has been elected . 30 

Prime Minister: I do not know. I was told this is a defeat for the Congress, and 
this must be recognized — I was told that the election was run largely on caste 
lines and the Communist Party had put up a representative representing the 
major caste in that area. I am prepared to accept that is not a complete 
explanation. 

Question: There have been reports that factions in the Assam Congress 
worked against the Congress candidate. 

Prime Minister: May be possible. 

Question: Have you heard anything about the American Consulate incident 
in Bombay ? 31 

Prime Minister: I understand that the American Consulate has put in a formal 
police complaint. The Chinese Embassy here have not put in exactly a police 
complaint but nevertheless a complaint in our Foreign Office. So the matter is 
in the hands of the Bombay Police and they are inquiring into it. 

Question: Has the Government got any more information or reports? 


30. Devakanta Barooah of the Congress lost to Communist candidate, Phoni Bora from 
Nowgong constituency in the Assam by-election. See Amrita Bazar Patrika, 2 December 
1959. 

31. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 550-555. 
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Prime Minister: Nothing more than that, nothing more than what has appeared 
in the Press. 

Question: Is this the only incident in which a Chinese Consulate or Embassy 
was involved as against citizens of other countries or including India? 

Prime Minister: How can I tell you, might or might not have happened all over 
the world. This is the only incident of its kind in India certainly. I do not know 
about other countries. 

Question: There have been reports that some Indian photographer was 
molested by the Chinese Consulate people in Bombay and some other chap 
was pushed, an Indian, and that kind of thing? 

Prime Minister: I do not know that. I suppose the photographers themselves do 
a good bit of pushing about. (Applause) There was another incident, rather 
trivial, in Bombay again, some messenger going to send some telegram or to 
get some letters, I forget what it was, being accosted by two strangers. That 
matter too has apparently ended there. There is no further story about it, no 
further information, no proof of it. 

Question. Would you like to comment on the unrest in the universities in 
the several areas. Do you think whether there are any social factors 

contributing to a phase of unrest among students and others in the recent 
months? 

Prime Minister: That is a difficult question to answer. It has been discussed in 
public, referred to so often. One part of it I would say is almost worldwide, this 
unrest m the mind of youths, and sometimes a deliberate refusal to follow old 
standards. Of course, conditions here are different from conditions in prosperous 
countries. Then there are these economic pushes, and thirdly, owing to the 
rapid expansion of education, there has been a tendency — the standards of some 
have gone down, thinned out; too many people in classes and individual attention 
cannot be given to them. In some places it is just like some kind of an organised 
actory or turning out graduates. So all this ignores certain vital elements in 
e ucation. Then the classes, the type of persons who are coming in ever larger 
numbers to our universities and colleges are such as those whose parents or 
grandparents never went to a school, which, of course, is a good thing and 

, USt * ?° , 0n ^ ncr ^ as * n ^* these factors and many others tend to produce 

this kind of, call it unrest, call it a kind of no positive urge in the students 
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working for something definite and just excitements of the moment. All these 
petty things, holding up railway trains, stopping them by pulling the chain and 
constant or frequent trouble with cinema houses because they seem to think 
that a student should go free to a cinema, why should he pay and if the proprietor 
or the manager objects, there is trouble. It is very unfortunate. 

Question: In the case of stopping of this train near Delhi which has been 
recurring, I do not know the facts, etc., but I have seen in the papers, it 
seems to me that the railways are at fault. They should provide a service 
for particular persons. 

Prime Minister: I know. That was my reaction too. Why don’t they provide that 
service? I was told that it was physically difficult for two or three months because 
something was happening to the line. But a service could be provided by road. 

I believe something has been done about that. 

Question: They stopped the train to eat singharas. 

Prime Minister: Stop the train to eat singharas, water chestnuts, they found 
good water chestnuts in a lake nearby. You see to some extent this kind of fun 
and frolic is not bad but of course if it goes beyond that extent, it becomes very 
bad. It becomes a public nuisance. 

Question: This interesting Kamal Murder Case in the Punjab . 32 It gives an 
impression that there might be absolute one-man rule behind a facade of 
democracy. What are your comments? 

Prime Minister: We just had quite a speech. (Applause) I am sorry to confess 
that apart from looking at the headlines, I have not read a word about this case. 
First of all, murders do not interest me. Secondly, I have no time to read these 
long accounts. But I shall tell you this: that in this matter particularly, but on 
one or two previous occasions I was put out at what I had heard about certain 
irregular activities of the police in Punjab. I had drawn the Punjab Government’s, 
the Chief Minister’s attention to it. The Punjab Police force is a good force. 
But, in the old days, I mean to say twenty or thirty years ago, the Punjab was a 
somewhat different province from other provinces in India, legally, what is 
called ‘non-regulation’ or some such word was used. I do not remember the 

32. See items 23 to 25. 
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exact word. Yes. Regulation. Both the civil service and the police force in the 
Punjab were different somewhat from the rest of India. 1 am talking about the 
British times, not now. Both of them were used to rougher ways than other 
parts of the country, and I drew the attention of the Punjab Government that 
this kind of thing should not be permitted. 

Question: But, Sir, here the Punjab Police has complained against the Punjab 
Premier, that they were made to do certain things. 

Prime Minister: 1 am not going to discuss this particular case. Partly, it would 
anyhow be improper because ! do not know anything about this case. But, 
there were grave complaints against the police of taking the law into their own 
hands. 

Question: You have said that you have not read the report in detail. Would 
you kindly read it, because the Judge has passed strictures on the question 
of the method of administration, causing grave disquiet to everybody, the 
way in which the highest officials from the I.G. of Police to the lowest, 
including the Magistracy, can tell things which are not true in courts? 

Prime Minister: No doubt, our Home Ministry will read it carefully. 1 am sorry 
but I think I can employ my time a little better. 

Question: Have you any comments to make on the Tyagi Committee Report 
on tax administration?” 

Prime Minister. My dear sir, I do not go about reading every report that is being 
presented. How can I comment on that when 1 have not read it? As I have not 
read the report, I cannot say anything on it. But any steps to expose the habitual 
tax-evaders would be good. 1 think we must end this now. 

Thank you. 


33 The Tyagi Committee on the Administration of Direct Taxes set up in June 1958. submitted 
its report on 25 November 1959. It recommended that tax evasion be made a punishable 

nrtprvro 
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[Skeletons in the Cupboard] 


(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 6 DECEMBER 1959) 
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(c) Interview 

3. To the Columbia Broadcasting System 34 


Mr. Novins: The problems which were discussed here in India by President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Nehru did not magically disappear as a 
result of those talks. They still confront India and meeting those problems 
is a responsibility of the Prime Minister who has very graciously agreed to 
discuss them with us. 


Mr. Prime Minister, we are very, very grateful to you for your kindness in offering 
us the use of your home for this interview. 

If you are ready let’s take this first question from Mr. Potter. 

Question. President Eisenhower’s visit here seems to have strengthened 
the bonds between the world’s two largest democracies. Is India moving 
toward closer orientation with the free world? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Potter, there is no doubt that President Eisenhower’s 
visit here has been for all of us, and I imagine for the President also, a moving 
experience. That kind of thing creates deeper bonds than, well, any kind of 
thing you might put down on paper, more specially when matters of people are 
concerned. They don’t look to books and papers. They have an impact on an 
individual or a country of the event. We have had that. 

Undoubtedly, that means a closer understanding and appreciation of the 
Indian masses of President Eisenhower and, broadly, America. 

When you talk about the free world I don’t know quite what you mean by 
it. ould you consider the meaning of the free world or outside... 

Question: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I can’t have [...] can I? 


34 . 


15 December Programme of CBS, Washington. The interview was recorded on 

W Neh^Twl! , '“"I “ New De ““ »» 20 December 

Zk trl m 7, b * V ^ ™'P PotW and Daniel Schom of ^ ,Vew 
Tnhum ' Bal, m re Sm and C.B.S. respectively. Owing to a video lane 
» WevL approxi,mttl >' ““ Sve minutes of ibis intemew wem not broadcl 
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Question: I will put the question in a different way. 

Looking back now with some sense of perspective on President 
Eisenhower’s visit here what change of attitude, if not policy, would you 
say it has brought about? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I am just in a sense trying to say something about that. 
First of all, please remember that we have not at any time had any major problems 
between India and the United States. Neither of us came in the other’s way 
directly, you might say. We have had some differences of opinion about other 
matters, some did affect us somewhat indirectly, so that there is no conflict, 
basic conflict between us and the United States in spite of differences here and 
there about some aspects of world affairs. 

I believe that recent developments, quite apart from the President’s visit 
here, have brought us nearer to each other. That is, the movement has been on 
both sides, if I may say so, and that is a big thing because to affect mass opinion 
is more important than some top level agreements, or not. The agreements come 
in a democratic society anyway and are conditioned by large scale opinion. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, in your talk in the Ramlila Grounds the 
other day you said that the crowd was the largest that had ever attended a 
function on those Grounds . 35 We have been tremendously impressed by 
the enormous outpouring of good will in India during the President’s visit. 
What is that reason for that outpouring of good will? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I imagine that at any time when the President would have 
come here he would have had a rousing welcome, a big welcome. I think it is 
true that in the present context it was a bigger welcome, still that is true. 

It is rather difficult to analyse popular reasons for these kind of things. One 
reads about a leading personality and he becomes a familiar figure in one’s 
mind and almost there is a kind of bond between them, people reading, seeing 
pictures and all that, as you should know, especially when a person represents 
a great country like the United States which has so much to do with world 
policy and all that. But I have no doubt that the immediate President — one 
important factor in the public mind was that President Eisenhower was, if I 
may use the phrase, on a pilgrimage of peace wherever he went and he went all 
out to find a settlement of some of the difficult problems that have troubled us. 


35. See item 184. 
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Question: You referred. Sir, to the present context and to the present 
conditions. I wonder if you could be more specific. I suppose by present 
conditions you mean the dispute which you are having with Communist 
China? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I don’t think that was a major factor although that may 
have been an influencing factor. I think the fact that the President in the last 
many months has stood out for peace, for a settlement, chiefly in Europe but 
really in the world, has really affected popular opinion a great deal. Our trouble 
on our borders with China may be also a conditioning factor. I suppose, to 
some extent, it was. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, you speak of the pilgrimage of peace as if it 
were almost a new policy or new attitude of the United States. This has 
been the traditional policy, the traditional attitude. I wonder what you see 
that is different about this that didn’t apply, say, six months ago or a year 
ago? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Don’t you think that even the basic policy — the policy of 
peace, broadly speaking, is certainly a policy of the United States all along but 
the expression of it, the implementation of it may differ, the emphasis may 
differ. The emphasis let us say, because of a certain set of circumstances of the 
cold war. It may be justified or not, that is a different matter. 

Then, the second emphasis to the cold war is a — you see, while peace is 
thought of all the time, the emphasis has changed in regard to this basic aspect 
of the cold war and the relationship with countries with which you do not agree. 

Question: What has been the point, sort of the turning point, when you first 
became conscious of this change of attitude? 


Jawaharlal Nehru. It is rather difficult to pinpoint it but — to give an exact timing 

for it but, roughly speaking, in the last year or so. That is, it doesn’t mean — of 

course, there are other factors, too. For instance, the Prime Minister of England 

as also, from his position, laid stress on any visit to the Soviet Union. All 

these, step by step, developed into a new situation although the basic factors 

were the same and Mr. Khrushchev also asked you in recent months or more, in 

f^ 1SI M ° 1 e , Ln ' ted States and a11 that ’ has led undoubtedly to the relaxation 
of the old conditions. 


Question. Mr. Prime Minister, you say there has been a change in emphasis 
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in our policy. Has there not been a change in emphasis in your policy? You 
are now moving military forces, to some extent, up toward a border that 
you formerly left to police control? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not conscious of any change in my policy. A new situation 
has arisen which I have to meet. In fact, as I have said publicly in Parliament 
here, we thought of our border situation nearly ten — nearly nine years ago. 
That is when we gradually became conscious of the fact that our border, which 
had been more or less a dead border, became a live border. We didn’t move 
troops because — but we thought of it and in these years we have been setting 
up check posts there, check posts not for military but it is simply to prevent 
other people we don’t like coming in or other people just coming across and 
setting down in the country. We have been doing that in the last several years 
not because we were expecting any invasion or anything like that but, 
nevertheless, it was a live frontier, whatever that might be, one takes care of a 
live frontier and as the situation has been developing we have built roads and 
communication, partly, of course, to develop our own areas, partly to be near 
the frontier which has been out off from us. 

Question: Did you ever anticipate it would have developed as fast as it did 
develop, that the Chinese would be bringing the pressure there that they 
are bringing against India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I didn’t expect it that fast. I suppose it was expedited 
also by the events in Tibet, the revolt in Tibet. That rather brought about a 
certain speed in the events on our borders because the revolt was being crushed 
by the Chinese forces and they naturally came to our borders where the fighting 
was on the other side. Tibetan refugees were coming in, they wanted to stop 
them, so they came to our borders and somewhat new situation arose for us in 
the last few months. 

Question: What would you say. Sir, is the basic reason that impels China to 
put this pressure on India? What is there in China, do you think? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, that is a difficult question to answer. I am not myself 
sure that this was very deliberate on their part. It was rather a succession of 
events which brought this conflict about. That is to say, there may be a deliberate 
idea in their minds, not now but for sometime past that certain areas which we 
think are ours belong to them. That is so because they have said so, they have 
stated that. How they intended getting them I don’t know. What I have said is 
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let’s have peaceful talk about it. 

But when you add it all to this, the fact that during the Tibetan rebellion we 
continued to face each other on our borders, a new situation was created. 


Question: But you have said in Parliament, and I was present to hear you 
that this is not just a border problem, this is a question of a long time crisis 
with China and the broader question of this crisis that you face with China 
over a period of time. What do you think impels China to create this crisis 
with India? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: I can’t answer that but from our point of view it is obviously 
something far more than a border problem. Quite apart from any further 
incursions into our territory the fact that two major countries are suddenly face 
to face with a live and contentious border creates a new situation. 

Suppose, let us hope, that some kind of agreement is arrived at and... 


Question. I am sorry, I am still more interested in what you said in Parliament 
than what you are saying now because you put it in a much broader 
perspective. You spoke of a long-term crisis with China. Now, you appear 
to come back continually to the momentary border problem. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I was going to come to that. 

Question: I am sorry. 


Jawaharlal Nehru: You see, quite apart from that border problem, I say the 
major fact is that India and China are across a live and contentious border. 
Suppose the border problem is settled. Even so, too-well, let us hope, let us 

mher n e, h th n 1S " " ] N ° W ’ Clther they can be very fondly to each 

other or hostile or, well, in between neutral and whatever that might be. That 

sneciallv inVh” 131115 ^ tbat ' S 3 ^ act * n bot h countries and more 
specially in China, an explosive situation by the population becoming bigger 

regardle?rof Y wh a t e th ^ faCt ° rS ^ ab ° Ut difficulties and conflicts 
regardless of what the government is thinking or not. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, you know, in our last letter to Premier Chou En-lai 
was put forward a very reasonable proposal, that they should withdraw and we 
should withdraw from the area which either according to them or according to 
us is wrongfully occupied. It is true that would have meant a great deal of 
withdrawal by them and a small withdrawal by us. Still, it was a fair thing to 
say. That, of course, was a temporary thing, an interim arrangement. 

We can’t leave an area as vacant or no man’s land although it is true that in 
that area very, very few people live. There hardly-some shepherds came there 
and move away in the summer, some tiny hamlets, very small. But, you see, it 
is difficult, and I did not want at any time to take up an attitude of not thinking 
to an opponent or an adversary, that is, unless at least one is heard. 

As Mr. Gandhi said, we are always prepared, even when we felt very badly 
about what the British were doing, we were always prepared to talk to them. 
And so, we are always prepared to do that with one reservation that one thinks 
at that moment if the talk is held at the wrong time it will produce wrong results. 
One has to see the vibrant context. 

That is why I said that, if these things would have been done and an 
atmosphere is created where one can talk, when one talks it is very difficult to 
lay down previous conditions this is the talk and not that. I say one can’t. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, you have left the impression, and if it is 
wrong I hope you will correct me, but both in your speech in the Upper 
House [...] and now in your comment, the impression was left that you 
expected a long period of tension to some degree or another over the border 
which is, as you say, 2600 miles. Now, even if you should reach through 
negotiation a temporary solution on the present areas of conflict, what do 
you expect in the long range? Will there be a continuation of incursions, 
will there be penetrations? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I don’t expect incursions, that kind of thing, if some 
agreement was arrived at but in the nature of things, regardless of agreements, 
I plan to find out for the first time in history, in Asia, India and China face each 
other as neighbours over a long frontier and presuming a certain measure of 
good will on both sides, even then tension, some pressure of tension will be 
there under the circumstances unless the whole world changes. Then, presuming 
a lack of good will, then, of course it is not anything in the nature of large scale 
aggression that I would expect then but merely there will be the problems of 
the border all the same. 

Question: Do you see any evidence of any desire on the part of China to 
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negotiate on the peaceful terms that you are suggesting? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. I must accept Mr. Chou En-Iai’s word. He says he wants 
to do so and he has offered to meet me. 36 

Question: Is there a time table on that. Sir? Will you be meeting with him 
soon? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You see, he offered to meet me very soon, almost immediately, 
he said. To that I sent him an answer. Now, its three and a half weeks ago. 
Certain steps are to be taken to avoid conflicts in the border. I suggested other 
steps, what I thought were much better and 1 said then we should discuss where 
to meet and when to meet. So I have not had an answer to that. 

Question: Are you basing your policy. Sir, on the expectation of Chinese 
good will in the months and years to come or the expectation of tension 
with China? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, in some cases one always desires good will and places— 
and adopts a policy which keeps the lack of good will also under consideration. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, haven’t you in recent talks with the newsmen 
said that your study of Chinese history showed you that China was always 
imperialistic when strong and have you not said that it is therefore normal 
that they should exert pressure on the border? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: I did say something like that though quite not so forcefully. 

Question: As a matter of fact, wasn’t that the word you used, imperialism? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, certainly it is imperialism, of course. After all. as I said 
somewhere the present Chinese state was not bom out of Jupiter’s head like 
Minerva^ It has grown. It has grown by conquest hundreds of years ago, and 
thousands of years ago. It has expanded, you might say. 

h? 4 * histor Y [ndian empires controlled a large bit of 

* S ‘ a . a ” 0 a stan Su PP ose 1 ^ toree hundred years ago Pakistan 
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36. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 663-666. 
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But it is true, it is my belief that China has expanded, as other countries, 
strong countries have expanded, with a belief that China was the middle 
kingdom, the periphery of other nations were of a lesser breed and they were 
taking the virtues of civilization there. 

Incidentally, I think it is exactly like the European nations, taking civilization 
to countries of Asia in later years. 

Question: You mean. Sir, that this expansion in China is traditional, historic? 
You don’t connect it in any way with the presence of a Communist regime 
there? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, 1 don’t think so at all; 1 think it is traditional, typically 
Chinese, encouraged — the urge made stronger by two factors. One is, of course, 
their growing strength. When you are weak, you can’t indulge in it, and 
communism also helps in the process but I think it is more Chinese than 
Communistic. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, do you still feel that the admission of China 
to the United Nations would facilitate a settlement of this problem? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 don’t know. If we settle it, we will settle it ourselves but I 
have no doubt still that China’s admission is a right thing from every point of 
view — if not “every”, from most points of view. 

Apparently it is the right thing and I don’t see how you can deal with China 
on the world stage by not recognizing it, not allowing it there, and then expect 
it to behave. You have got no grip. 

Question: It has been suggested by a great many people, including many of 
the United States, Mr. Prime Minister, who object to the entry of China 
into the U.N. on the grounds that they will be shooting their way in. 1 think 
that is the phrase that is commonly used. Is there some way, do you suppose, 
that this could be arranged that the attack could not be made that Communist 
China was shooting its way into the U.N.? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What do you mean by “shooting its way in”? 

Question: Well, I think the criticism is that after Korea and because of the 
aggressions in Tibet and so forth that the entry of China into the United 
Nations would be, in effect, a regard for aggression. How would you meet 
that criticism? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I don’t know how to meet that criticism but the major fact 
being, as I think it is, that the United Nations lacks universality if you keep one 
or several countries outside it. The whole basis of the United Nations is that, 
and take any question, take disarmament. Now, it is patent that if there is an 
agreement for disarmament in all countries but not in China, well, it will not be 
a very satisfactory state of affairs the moment you get going that way. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, you have indicated that there has not been 
any great change in your policy or attitude which I suppose refers especially 
to coexistence and not alignment, and yet you have said that China is 
expansionist traditionally, if not necessarily because of its Communist 
regime. If China is expansionist and India remains not aligned, how do 
you propose to contain Chinese expansionism? Can India alone do it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, there are a number of answers to that. First of all, as 
the world is today, any major war is likely to become a world war, if you think 
in terms of wars, which of course, we would like to avoid at almost any cost, 
not the cost of handing over our country to somebody else, at almost any cost. 

Secondly, I don’t think that these so-called military alliances make the 
slightest difference to anybody. What makes a difference is what the sympathy 
of it doesn t make the slightest difference what some of the small countries 
attached to the United States or the Soviet Union think of the situation. If there 
is big scale aggression there is world war. The small country doesn’t count then 
in the world war either from the military point of view or political or any other. 
It is only just giving some kind of external satisfaction, may be possibly — I 
don t see how the in fact, the argument is that by increasing tensions it adds 
to the probability of war, which one wants to prevent. 

It doesn t I don’t wish to mention names of countries but obviously from 
the military point of view it is the United States that counts on the one side, 
certainly the European countries, England [...] but in an argument with other 
countries they do not count at all [...] 

Question: Do I understand you correctly, Sir, do you think that if there 
were a war, no one hopes there will but if there were a war fought between 
China and India arising from some border dispute you do not believe that 
such a war could be localized, you think it would spread into a world war?’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If it is a war, not some incident at the border, I think it is 
going to be a long drawn out affair because it is patent to me certainly we don’t 
expect to go about conquering China and I don’t think however strong China 
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may be it will succeed in conquering India. So that apart from temporary 
successes, the war would go on injuring tremendously both countries and, in 
the state of affairs that exist in the world today, it can’t be limited. Of course, 
anything may happen and could in the world. In that sense I meant it. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, you said that Russia is moving out of the 
first violent stage of its revolution into a moderate one with emphasis on 
technology which seems to be drawing it closer to the United States, whereas 
China is in the first aggressive stage of its revolution. What stage of 
revolution, if any, is India in, and I am thinking in economic terms, as well 
as political. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, India’s background has been so different that because 
of its peaceful methods and all that, it was never in that violent, aggressive 
stage which requires time to settle down, to tone down. It didn’t require that at 
all. It was a peaceful transition which has its advantages and disadvantages. 
The advantages are obvious, we prevent conflict and we didn’t [...] on the 
good will and carry on. The disadvantages are that a peaceful change over 
doesn’t create that powerful urge for doing things. People take things for granted. 

Now, in a violent revolution something new is created, at great and terrible 
cost. It is an urge and they do things. Just to survive they do things. If they 
didn’t, they wouldn’t survive. If you survive too easily you become complacent. 

Question: Do you feel, Sir, that this challenge from China on your border 
can be channelled into creating that urge that you speak of? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In India? 

Question: In India, yes, sir. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: To some extent, to some extent. It depends on developments 
and circumstances. Naturally, we are concerned with as rapid as possible 
development of our country economically because that is the thing really which 
gives strength and a measure of prosperity. There are so many factors that go to 
build up these urges and things. 

Question: You have said, Mr. Prime Minister, that Marxism and Capitalism 
are outdated. Where then is the world heading? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, may I explain what I said? When you talk about 
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Capitalism, what do you talk about? The Capitalism that Marx dealt with in his 
book? That doesn’t exist anywhere; practically speaking it is mid-nineteenth 
century, in fact. The capitalism in the early years of the 19th century that is the 
theory it was based on, that has no meaning today. Capitalism has changed 
tremendously. 

I was reading a speech by an eminent American Professor today where he 
said that, “you,” meaning Indians, “say that you are Socialist. America, in actual 
practice, is twice as Socialist as you are”. It is perfectly true, I think. This was 
an M.I.T. professor who said that. 37 

Question: Is it our type of Socialism that you look for India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, but what he meant there, of course, was state controls, 
the fact that in a country which is so tremendously in favour of private enterprise, 
facts and circumstances have driven it to state controls in spite of its inner 
urges. There is a good deal of state control although it hasn’t lost its private 
enterprise, of course not. So things are changing. Capitalism of fifty years ago 
is also completely out of date. 

As for Marxism, Marxism was based as the opposition to the early 19th 
century Capitalism. It is said, how far it is true I don’t know, that before Marx 
died he found that some of his theories had proved false by subsequent 
developments, he was greatly disappointed and he didn’t finish his book because 
of that. Well, I don’t know. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, these current tensions along the Chinese 
border and also the problems that you have with Pakistan, what effect do 
they have on your plans for the economic development of India? Have you 
had to divert any of your funds and attention from the economic 
development? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We have had both effects, good and bad. The bad effects, of 
course, are certain diversion of money to purposes which we would not consider 
urgent otherwise. The good effect is that it forces our peace a little, it provides 
an urge to do it more quickly, which is a very important thing. 

Question. When President Eisenhower was here. Sir, did you discuss the 
possibility of speeding up whatever United States assistance might be 
forthcoming that you might receive? 

37. See item 1. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, as a matter of fact, I didn't discuss that as such because 
it was an admitted factor that we should speed up. It is not a matter for argument, 
everybody agrees to that. 

Question: You took certain exception when you were quoted as having 
discussed increased American aid with President Eisenhower. Now, you 
said that you would not be so crude as to raise the question of increased 
American aid. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Of course. 

Question: I take it your objection was to the way the thing had been 
described. I imagine you would indeed have discussed your economic 
program in which the United States does participate? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What actually happened, we did discuss rather briefly our 
planning in that, very briefly simply because there is nothing much to discuss 
about it. I mean, it was admitted we should do it and I was not going to discuss 
the details of planning. 

I didn’t — I thought it would be improper for me, as our guest, to ask him to 
give us this and give us that. I said it was crude and improper. He knew how we 
stood, what our feelings were about it, and it is for other parts of his government 
and our government to deal with that matter, not for me to worry him with and 
demand an answer from him. 

Question: If this isn’t too indiscreet a question. Sir, what were the subjects 
that commanded most of your interest in your discussions with President 
Eisenhower? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well... 

Question: What did you find most profitable to talk about? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have to talk very warily now. 

Question: Yes, and I think you should — I am referring only to subject, not 
to content. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I must’nt go too far in one direction or the other. 

Well, the President, first of all, told me of his visits to various countries he 
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visited before coming here and his hopeful outlook as a result of this visit about 
peace — and settlements in spite of the many difficulties that he foresaw. We 
discussed— really, the range of our subjects was very wide and comprehensive, 
problems of Europe, problems of Asia, problems of Africa, even a hint now 
and there of South America. We really covered the world in our talks but 
principally, certainly, it was the problems of Asia and Europe, Europe in the 
sense of the big problems. Summit and all that. 

Question: Yes, the Summit must have figured very importantly. Are you 
encouraged now, after talking to the President, or more encouraged than 
you were about the prospect for the Summit Conference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: On the whole, yes. Of course I expected the Summit anyhow. 

Question: No, I don’t mean the prospect for holding one but the prospect 
of something being arrived at the Summit Conference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think so because — I will tell you why, I am convinced that, 
naturally. President Eisenhower wants to get results out of the Summit. I am 
equally convinced that Mr. Khrushchev wants them. I have no doubt about 
that. Now, it may be that in spite of wanting results, both, there is a gap between 
the two, that is a possibility, but the desire of both sides is strong and that is a 
major factor. 

Question: You mentioned that you spoke to the President about Asia as 
well as Europe in connection with the Summit. Would you be very surprised 
if the President brought up your border dispute with China at the Summit 
Conference with Khrushchev. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It’s hardly a subject to be brought up in Summit Conference. 
He might, I don’t know, privately in talking to him, mention it, but it is not a. 
Summit Conference subject. 

Question: In that connection, Mr. Prime Minister, have you had any 
communications from the Russians with respect to this dispute other than 
the statements that have appeared in Tass? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, we have had two kinds of communications, neither 
directly dealing with it. One is entirely outside that, but there were other subjects 
indicating their great desire for our progress and friendship and all that which 
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is a kind of background about this border dispute, even in relatively private 
communications, as he had said in public, that he wants this settled and he 
wants this should happen between two countries which are friendly to him. He 
just repeated that. 

Question: Did you suggest to Mr. Eisenhower that you believe that India 
should participate in the Summit talks ? 38 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I did not suggest it. I wouldn’t suggest it anyhow. 

Question: Do you believe that... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If I may say so, I don’t particularly wish it either at this state. 
It confuses the issue at this stage. Maybe at a later stage it may be vital, that is 
a different matter, but at this stage it is best for the four participants to meet 
themselves. 

Question: Then you anticipate there will be a continuation of these Summit 
meetings? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I anticipate — at least I hope for a succession of them. I accept 
what Mr. Macmillan said somewhere, I think, that you must go with the intention 
of meeting repeatedly and not laying emphasis on either coming to an agreement 
or breaking. That is a wrong approach to it. You realize that we have to meet 
again if we don’t. It is a better approach. It doesn’t lead to sudden depression 
all around because you are not doing anything and the problems are so difficult 
that it requires many meetings, really [...] 

Question: Does it seem rather paradoxical that India should be diverting 
some of its economic funds to prove its military (strength) at a time the 
Summit is dealing or trying to deal with the problem of disarmament? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is sad but, as a matter of fact, as we see it at present, even 
from the defense point of view, we attach more importance to the industrial 
growth than just to people and guns moving about. That fundamentally gives 


38. The Western Summit was held from 19 to 21 December 1959 in Paris, during which 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, De Gaulle and Adenauer invited Khrushchev for the East- West 
Summit scheduled for April 1960 in Paris. See National Herald, 22 December 1959. 
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strength to a nation, industrial development. So that in effect both our normal 
urges, as well as the present defense urges, load us to industrialization which is 
a common factor in both. 

Question: You suggested, Sir, to the Parliament that you didn’t have to 
make the choice of guns or butter until you had something that could produce 
either guns or butter ? 39 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That’s right. 

Question: How soon do you expect that you will be able to feel you have 
arrived at a state of technological development or industrial development 
where you really will be satisfied? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Now, where do you draw the line? We use words like “take 
off period”, and all that. Our take off period does not mean that we are prosperous 
but that we have developed sufficient economic strength to stand on our own 
feet and develop. 

Question: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: After that it is a step by step, we get better and more 
prosperous. So far as this take off period is concerned, broadly we think of it 
ten years from now. We are in the period. I mean the end of the take off period, 
the full accomplishment of that. We are actually taking off in bits now but 
roughly in about ten years, it may be shortened to seven or something like that, 
or three years, it depends on... 

Question: In that connection I wonder if you can tell us what kind of 
assistance that you have had from the United States, for example, has proved 
most useful to you. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, in a sense probably the most useful to us has been the 
help which has come to us from what is the [...] That has helpd us greatly. 

Question: That is the agricultural surpluses? 


39. Nehru made this remark on 8 December 1959 in the Rajya Sabha. See item 156. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. In dealing with the — what is it — keeping down prices 
here, inflation and all that, which has been very important. 

Question: But that doesn’t help you build toward something else? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, it doesn’t, but it creates an atmosphere, it relaxes the 
tensions we suffer from. You see, every country which is building up inevitably 
suffers from inflation. A little inflation is not bad, it is good for it, but the 
moment it goes beyond that little it becomes a very difficult job. 

Question: Mr. Nehru, the President seems to suggest in his talk here that 
private investment from America ought to play a larger role in helping 
India get the capital it needs. [. . .] all you could to encourage and stimulate 
it. Was that welcomed by you? Do you feel that it should play a larger role? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh, yes, certainly, it is welcomed by us. Undoubtedly. 

Naturally, when we plan, as we must, that is with limited resources, we 
have to plan that those resources are used in the best possible manner. So we 
plan, the Second Five Year Plan, a five year plan, and having done so, we don’t 
want resources used for, well, let us say, if I am convinced we are getting 10,000 
cinema houses, I don’t mind cinema houses, I say it is a good thing, I am not 
opposed to it, but I prefer a steel plant to 100 cinema houses, or something like 
that. 

Question: Mr. Nehru, could I ask you a somewhat tangential question to 
clear up a complicated point but one that interests me? You have at various 
times spoken about the necessity for birth control measures in over- 
populated countries, such as India. In connection with foreign aid from 
more developed countries would you consider it a legitimate function of 
foreign aid to help you in whatever birth control programme you might 
undertake? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, but I don’t think that absorbs any large quantity of 
money. It isn’t a question of money. Money is required to some extent but 
compared to other needs it is a handful. 

Question: I ask you the question for a specific reason. If as a matter of 
principle the United States Government would refuse a request for assistance 
in a birth control programme, would you feel that is an unreasonable thing? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, that is for the United States Government to decide. We 
have, I believe but I am not quite sure, 1 think we have received some sums, 
relatively small aid from the Rockefeller Foundation for birth control. Mr. John 
Rockefeller is very interested in it and discussed it when he came here. 

That I never — it really is not a question of aid. It is mainly, first of all, a 
question of producing a suitable psychological background in the country, people 
accepting it, wanting it and we have, if I may say so, largely succeeded in that, 
which is a big thing. There is no organized opposition to it. Individuals oppose 
it, some religious groups, the small groups. The majority is not opposed. 

Secondly, the major problem of this is finding a proper, well, contraceptive 
for it and most of the research has been for a pill to be taken only, a cheap, 
simple pill. You can’t have a complicated thing for the masses of India. It must 
be cheap, it must be simple. That is the main thing. 

Having got that done, then the third step is not too difficult. It takes a little 
time. Now, we have got, I believe, I don’t know, I have read somewhere about 
1,000 birth control clinics in India, which is very little for India. Still, it is 
something and they are all besieged, especially by women. 

Question: Do you plan to enlarge that and expand that number in the Third 
Plan? Is that it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Undoubtedly it will expand but, as I said, we are keyed on 
getting that pill which is simple and cheap. Once we get there then we can 
expand easily. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, it has been suggested that the future of India 
in the direction that it will move economically and politically will very 
much affect the rest of what is now the uncommitted countries of Asia. I 
wonder how this applies to India and to the Indian Prime Minister. Do you 
feel that this is true? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, it is obviously true. Everything, the actions and 
reactions, what happens in India affects them, what happens in China affects 
them, what happens in China affects us, what happens in India affects China. 
Don’t imagine that China is not affected by what we do. Leaving out the last 
year, or less, that is, since the Tibet troubles, we have sent many delegations to 
China and they have sent many delegations to us of technical... and looking at 
things that were not goodwill delegations but seeing our agriculture, what we 
are doing, seeing our industry, what we have done watching it, seeing our 
cooperatives and we have done the same to them. Obviously both India and 
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China are closely followed and watched by other countries in Asia. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, we got a kind of [...] that to the nation you 
are like a banyan tree which so effectively shelters the people that their 
growth is inhibited. Was there any thought such as that in your remarks of 
a year ago that you were thinking about retiring? 


[No Growth under the Nehru Tree) 


VANAMAHOTSAVA 



J.P. said Nehru is like a big tree in whose shade nothing can grow well 
FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 13 DECEMBER 1959 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: About a year and a half ago. 

Question: That’s right. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I did say so, not because I considered myself a banyan tree 
but... 

Question: You have many roots. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: . . .but for a variety of reasons rather personal and also I am 
interested to see how things would shape themselves if I was not there. Now, I 
would not retire for good, I told them. I said I was going away for maybe six 
months, eight months, nine months . 40 If you carry on and don’t want me, very 
well, I will be very happy, but when I talk about retirements please remember 
that my being Prime Minister is only a very small — no, not small, but a part of 
my job. My major job has been, before I became Prime Minister and it continues, 
dealing with the Indian people, making them think as I should like them to 
think, making them act as I would like them to act. So that if I retire from the 
Prime Ministership it will have meant another time of campaign for me of the 
Indian people and maybe I might embarrass my successor. .. 

Question: But when you do retire, Mr. Prime Minister, do you feel the 
matter of succession will be a big problem? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: These are questions which are difficult to answer. In a sense 
it might not be immediately. It might not be — there will be good men, old men, 
but the real thing is not individual retirement. The real thing, and I think I was 
reading about it in some-one of your columnist’s articles, Walter Lippmann or 
somebody, the point is not that the individual but the generation which fought 
for freedom here, the generation which might be called the founding fathers of 
the Republic, they are passing out. That is the real thing, not an individual like 
Nehru. I am one of them. 

Now, of course, new people come and we can’t say definitely how they 
will function. 

Question: Mr. Nehru, it is quite clear that your major objective has been to 
make Parliamentary democracy work. Do you think it is now so firmly 

40. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 501-502. 
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established that it will carry on and can it do the job of leading to progress 
and prosperity? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Parliamentary democracy by itself is good enough and people 
accept it but I will tell you the real difficulty. It is the way parliamentary 
democracy has been working in England or in India, it is much the same. Apart 
from the difference of the two countries it is most suited to a country which is 
not rapidly changing. It is slow moving, relatively slow moving. 

In England it doesn’t matter. They have advanced so much they can adapt 
themselves to this. In India it does matter if the processes are too slow. 

Really it is not necessarily parliamentary democracy that is at fault but all 
the structure of government that we have inherited from the British, which was 
a slow moving structure not made for revolutionary advances, and it does slow 
down the pace. We are constantly considering how to increase the pace. 

Even within the structure of parliamentary democracy, I mean, it is 
astonishing how long it takes us to get things when we decide a thing, to 
implement it. It takes us time. It has to go through so many processes. 

Question: It is natural that you talk in this direction because President 
Eisenhower, when he has a spare moment, apparently gives some of his 
time to thinking how our own process of parliamentary democracy can be 
speeded up. He finds also that our system with its checks and balances act 
as a sort of brake on progress. Have you thought in any concrete terms as 
to what a better system might be? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I have not thought. I won’t presume to criticise the 
American system which is different from ours, its checks and counter-checks 
in that sense, but I think that it is possible keeping the broad features of 
Parliamentary democracy as it is in India intact and nevertheless to change the 
internal processes of implementation. 

After all, parliamentary democracy is to come to a decision properly. That 
might remain as it is. I have no objection to it even though it takes a little more 
time occasionally but the implementation part, that I am worried about, which 
is not an essential part of the present structure, can be speeded up. In fact, it is 
always speeded, if there is war, everything happens quickly. 

Question: Is there any alternative to parliamentary democracy besides 
Communism in India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I am not thinking in terms of an alternative but one 
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thing I am thinking of, in terms of that we are in effect acting to decentralize 
power and authority as much as possible. Of course, the modem world goes 
more and more toward centralization, it is inevitable in this complicated world 
and one cannot decentralize central authority. They then will become just vague 
and won’t be able to move. 

But we have made — taken a big step in starting from the bottom. We have 
given a great deal of authority in the last few months to our village councils 
and the next stage of 1 00 villages coming together, or a district. We are giving 
over funds and authority to those districts and the old British system that is 
carried on of the District Officer being the boss there is going to fade out. He 
will be the friendly adviser with no real authority except the police function. 

It is a very big step and it may very well lead us to difficulties, that is, they 
may not function well, but I think they will. To be clear there will be some 
mistakes and then there will be a sounder foundation of democracy than 
something at the top. 

There is just one thing, we want to have a strong village council, a strong 
village cooperative and a village school as the three foundations. 

Question. Mr. Prime Minister, we have been talking about nations and the 
problems among nations. You were a human being, and a very wise one, 
before you were a Prime Minister. I wonder what would you say to young 
people now anywhere in the world coming into a world where the potentials 
are so very severe and so very drastic. What is the thing that one clings to? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I can only tell you, as I tell my own people, young people. . . 

Question: We would like to hear that. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. First of all, I tell them that when I was their age, say fifty 
years ago, or so, what the stage of India was, what the opportunities for young 

people there were, there were very little, and the enormous number of 
opportunities today. 

When they grumble, I tell them [...] that they feel nothing has changed, 

that their chances are much better and I tell them how in my lifetime the world 
has changed. 

I remember when I was about, oh, about I think sixteen or seventeen years 
o , seventeen, I think, I was in school, still in England when I was asked to 
write an essay and I chose for my topic air travel or flying, something like that. 
AH my knowledge of it was which I read about the Wright brothers, of [...] in 
ranee, or eriot crossing over the Channel, which had fired my imagination. 
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I wrote to my father then, “I hope that soon I shall pay you weekend visits”, 
which was rather premature, and now it is commonplace. We are going to the 
moon or will go to the moon. 

I want them to feel that they are living in a rapidly changing, revolutionary 
world and to be fired by that fact, trained to it, and try to have a sense of 
adventure, going ahead and all that kind of thing. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, may I ask you a very personal question? We 
have about thirty seconds. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

Question: I am rather curious about the rose which you always wear. Is 
there a particular reason for it, Sir? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: None other than that normally my clothes are so drab that I 
want to see some colour. 

Mr. Novins: Mr. Prime Minister, thank you for your presence here on Face 
the Nation. 

4. To the U.S. News and World Report 41 

Impact of the Eisenhower visit — As India's Leader sees it 

After the Eisenhower-Nehru talks what does India’s Prime Minister say now 
about U.S. and Communism. Has Nehru’s “neutralism” shifted a bit toward the 
West’s side of the “cold war”? Prime Minister Nehru granted this informal 
exclusive interview to “U.S. News & World Report” two days after his 
conversations with President Eisenhower in New Delhi. In the interview India’s 
political leader covered a wide range of key questions — Red China, Russia, 
the U.S. role in the world. Mr. Nehru was interviewed in his office by Regional 
Editor Robert P. Martin. 

Question: Now that President Eisenhower’s state visit is over, Mr. Prime 
Minister what in your opinion, has been achieved? 

41. Interview by Robert P. Martin, New Delhi, 16 December 1959. Published in U.S. News 
and World Report, 28 December 1959, pp. 50-53. File No. 13A (ii), J.N. Papers 
(Supplementary), NMML. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Largely the achievements are shall I say, not solid material 
but something more important, affecting large masses of people — making them 
more friendly. It’s not a precise thing in that you can say so much is gain and so 
much is loss, or that kind of business. 

Undoubtedly President Eisenhower was received as he was received here 
because there is a great feeling of friendliness for him. That’s obvious — it came 
out. But also he was received because of what he represents in the present 
context of events. Our people admire the lead he has taken, in trying to break 
through these deadlocks you are up against in the world, and trying his best to 
bring about some measure of peaceful settlements. 

Maintaining security — of course, they’ve admired that. But apart from his 
personality, there is a feeling of friendliness toward the United States. 

Question: Is that something new? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I’ll tell you this, that at no time has there been a feeling of 
hostility in India toward the United States. We may criticize this thing or that 
thing, but basically there has always been a feeling of general friendliness. 

Of course, newspapers exaggerate some differences of opinion that occur 
and you will say obviously these are the results of speeches by some person or 
other. Nevertheless what has been accentuated by Eisenhower’s visit is the 
friendliness which is a good thing for both countries. 

Question: Only a few years ago, wasn’t the image Indians had of the U.S. 

that of a country engaged only in what has been called “brinkmanship” — 

going to the edge of war — and negotiating military pacts? Did Mr. 

Eisenhower change this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You see my country is affected normally by things which 
come close to it. Now, Mr. Dulles (former Secretary of State) talked about Goa 
in terms which I disliked here. 4 * That has an effect on the Indian mind. It has 
nothing to do with the U.S. as such. But speeches about Goa belonging to the 
Portuguese or speeches on “brinkmanship” — these bring only temporary 
reactions. Of course, you judge our attitudes by these reactions, by comments 
in newspapers here. So to some extent, yes, you may put it there has been an 
opposite reaction now to the reaction of a few years ago. 


42. See SWJN/SS/31/pp. 423-434. 
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Question: Do the Indians make a distinction between American policy and 
the American people? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It’s difficult to draw hard and fast lines. People generally 
don’t sit down and analyze their feelings. They simply react to events. In that 
broad reaction there is a certain feeling that not the American people but for 
various reasons, certain elements in America were bellicose in the world 
situation — not to India, but just bellicose in general. 

Question: Do you think America’s basic position has changed? Why should 
Indians think Americans are less bellicose? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, whether the basic position has changed or not, it’s 
difficult to say. American people as a whole — they are never considered 
bellicose. Remember that. Their whole way of life constitutes everything that 
is against warlike activities. But certain policies made people think America 
was warlike. Now that impression has been very largely removed by 
developments in the last year or two. 

Question: Is there a divergence of views about Communism between you 
and President Eisenhower? You have said that Red China is aggressive 
because of historical compulsions, not because it is Communist. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Basically, the truth is that China has been expansionist 
whenever it is strong. But the present push also comes from rapid developments 
inside China, in military and industrial fields, if you like. The push is coming 
also from the Communist way of pushing their people and training the nation. 
This has made China relatively strong in a military sense, compared to what it 
was for many years. This aspect, military aspect, of strength is coming out now. 

Question: Is Russia restraining China in any way? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I should imagine so. Russia seems to me to be, if I may use 
the word, almost determined to come to settlement with the West. They are 
very keen on this, and for reasons one can understand. I mean selfish reasons, 
not for humanitarian reasons. 

They are very proud of their achievements now, scientific this, that and the 
others. They think they are making good in the economic sphere. They don’t 
want all this to be broken up by war. They gain nothing by war, no country 
wins. 
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Today no country really sensible wants territorial expansion, especially at 
the risk of war. What good is it to have a few hundred square miles of territory? 
Russia with all its vast expanse is not short of territory. They want to show that 
they can progress economically at a rapid pace and impress the world that way 
and, scientifically, in other ways. Therefore they are opposed to war and are 
keen on settlements. China is somewhat different. At the present moment their 
mentality does not fit into this Russian mentality. 

Question: At what stage in Chinese history will their mentality change, become 
more powerful say? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In modem conditions, this business of war, of conquering 
territories, is becoming out of date. Wars are no longer private. They become 
world wars, which are terrible things. I think we are passing through a very 
vital phase in human history, brought about by many things but probably largely 
by the tremendous pace of technological development which makes old ways 
of thinking out of date. 

Even in war you can’t think of old-type wars now. It may start as a petty 
frontier affray, and that can be passed off. But the moment you think of a real 
war that means extermination, well, you have to think again that this is not the 
way out. And all this is going on so rapidly-I mean the technological advances — 
that man will have to adapt himself to entirely different sets of values. Even 
national boundaries have much less importance when all the skies are filled 
with people who are coming in every hour from distant places. Our minds lag 
behind our scientific achievements. 

Now, as for China, nobody can say what will happen when. The biggest 
factor is this vast, growing population. That creates a difficult situation. But I 
should imagine after the first flush, after the revolutionary phase is over, it will 
gradually tone down, the revolution will stop. People can’t live at a high pitch 
of fever and excitement all the time. 

Question: Do you think every leader in China wants to maintain these 

revolutionary tensions in order to drive the people to greater efforts? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I suppose that, even among these leaders there are various 
arguments, people pulling in different directions. But it doesn’t come out as it 
does in democratic countries. In China everyone at least outwardly has the 
same posture. 
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RED VETO ON ARMS CUTS 

Question: Going back to this question of dangers of war: Can disarmament 
or control of nuclear tests be negotiated without China’s participation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Of course not. They have to be brought in. You can’t have 
one heavily armed nation and the others disarming. It’s not feasible. That is one 
of the major reasons we thought that [Red ] 43 China should be in the United 
Nations. From outside of the United Nations, China can apply a brake on 
disarmament, a brake in the sense that you can’t conceive of a disarmament 
agreement among all the other powers and China still being able to do what it 
likes. 

Question: Have you a “Nehru Plan” for disposing of the problem of 
Formosa ? 44 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I don’t! 

Question: A number of Indians seem to believe that, as a result of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s visit, the U.S. now has a moral, if not written obligation to 
help out if India’s sovereignty is very seriously threatened by Red China. 
Is that correct? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Now I will tell you that this subject did not come up at all in 
our talks. It is absurd to think that I would put the question to Mr. Eisenhower 
or say something about it to him. 

The way I put it to you is this: That any kind of war, if that unfortunately 
takes place, any kind of struggle or war between India and China is not going 
to be a simple affair for either party. Here you have two nations with some 
conceit about themselves, some pride, some strength, some determination. 

It’s not that either party would quickly win the war or do something like that, or 
that either party would surrender. The thing would be a rather long-term affair 
and would likely spread to other areas of conflict. Where it would lead to finally 
I don’t know. But you see, a thing like this would involve, in some way or 
other, the rest of the world. What would happen then when other countries 
were bound to become interested, of course I can’t say. 


43. Square brackets in original. 

44. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 2. 
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KEEPING DISPUTES LOCAL 

Question: Is that why you are trying to keep your border problems an 
affair strictly between you and China? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh, yes that’s true. I don’t want it to become a sort of an 
addendum to, let us say, the problem of Europe or Germany adding to the 
difficulties there. Adding this problem to other world problems would simply 
confuse everything. Any settlement should be done separately, though naturally 
every problem, however separate, has got a certain world context that you can’t 
ignore. 

Question: Do you think the Chinese may be bringing pressure on India to 
force you to spend more on armaments and slow down your Five Year 
Plans? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, that I doubt. As a matter of fact, it may even have the 
opposite effect. That is, speed up the plan, our plan, make us attach more 
importance to fulfilling it. 

Question: But, if you have to spend scarce capital for arms won’t that hit 
squarely against spending for new factories? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That’s partly true. But, as you well know, the real strength 
of a nation comes from an industrial foundation. Not only real strength but 
prosperity also. So at the moment both urges-that is, the need for defense and 
prosperity — both point to the same direction, of rapidly carrying out our program. 
Of course, if disaster comes tomorrow we will have to face it. That is a different 
matter. 

Question: Are the Indian people so aroused by Chinese probing of the 
border that they may work harder and do more, regard work as patriotic? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It’s difficult to describe what is happening. There’s no doubt 
the people have been moved. Even a child on the street will say something if 
you ask him what he thinks of China’s actions. He will be a little bit angry. But 
I hope Indians will not fritter away their energy but will concentrate it on 
constructive activity. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, in your opinion is there any difference 
between accepting economic aid and military aid if in either case, there are 
no strings involved no requirement to join a defense arrangement? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: If there are no pacts, and all those things involved, then 
perhaps the difference would be very little. But in reality, almost inevitably, 
pacts are involved. Of course I can imagine military aid coming in another 
manner, but normally it means an alliance or pact. 

Actually, even when we buy arms, it’s a kind of help. But there is a 
difference, which you can draw clearly, in free military aid. You may not actually 
sign an agreement but psychologically you have joined a military alliance. 

Question: President Eisenhower said in one of his speeches that saintly 
men such as Gandhi would uphold the idea of mutual self-defense, which 
is in essence pacts or alliances between like-minded nations. Do you think 
Gandhi, if he were alive today, would agree with Mr. Eisenhower? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That’s rather difficult to say. But it’s obvious that Gandhi’s 
idea was that a country should be powerful enough to defend itself without 
violence. And he firmly believed it can be if people are prepared to die. That in 
this way the other party, the attacking one, will be crumpled by spiritual force. 

Now, no country is strong enough that way. For the rest, Gandhi said it is 
better to fight to preserve your freedom than be cowardly and surrender. That is 
stage number two. 

Now, if you fight to preserve your freedom, then you must necessarily 
fight alone and not fight jointly. It follows, step by step. 

Question: Is there competition between Red China and India to show which 
system is better suited for the rest of Asia? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Personally I have tried not to look at it from the competitive 
point of view. In some things a measure of competition, if you like, comes in. 
Naturally one compares, let us say, the success they’ve had in flood control and 
food production with what success we have had. 

Until this year, we had sent any number of experts, expert teams, there to 
see what they are doing. And China had sent a good many teams here — two, 
three or four persons going through our scientific laboratories and our food- 
research institutes and all that, trying to understand what we are doing, and 
trying to learn something from us. 

There’s no doubt in many matters they have made considerable progress; 
they have achieved things in production. So an element of comparison comes 
in because both countries are trying to go as fast as they can. 

But there are other aspects of many things in China, the way they do things, 
which are not to our liking. We would not like to change our ways basically. I 
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suppose the other countries round about to some extent watch what happens, 
as they would, and are affected by it. 

THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

Question: Do you see any real solution to the problem of India’s growing 
population and its shortage of food? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Apart from the fact that we are trying to check our population 
growth, I think we shall grow enough food for all our people and more. Now 
remember, India’s population appears alarming, pretty big. And yet the rate of 
growth is less than in many European countries. Also there are pretty wide 
areas in India that are sparsely populated, and we can grow food there. The 
land requires some treatment, the principal one being the addition of water. 

About two years back, a World Bank team came here and said that we 
ought to be able to increase our food production by three or four hundred per 
cent. That’s a very big percentage increase. This is possible because our output 
per acre is so low, which means that the potential for production is very great. 

The World Bank team said we could do this, not immediately but in the 
course of years. I think that in theory we can produce enough food for our 
growing population for a considerable time to come. And sooner or later, in 
another generation or so, the rate of population growth will go down. 

Question: Is there a conflict here over whether to put more money into 
agriculture or more into industry? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That problem is always before us. It’s not really a conflict; it 
is two aspects of the same things. Both agriculture and industry have to develop. 
India can t develop on one foot. You can’t hop about on one foot, no matter 
how fast that foot may function. Industry, for instance, won’t flourish if we 
don t have adequate transport. But we want to give agriculture a very high 
priority and we are giving it that priority. 

Question. Do you have enough capable engineers and managerial experts 
for your needs? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We have good engineers and, during the last ten years, they 
have had considerable experience on the biggest projects. Now they can 
undertake these things themselves, like the river valley projects. 

Managerial talent has been a big more difficult for us to train quickly, but 
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I think it’s coming up — partly from our old civil service cadres. We take some 
from private business, and others are being trained, newcomers in the field. 
There are two or three rather good institutions for high class men to be 
trained in. 

Question: Is bureaucracy a problem? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Bureaucratic control means in theory checks and 
counterchecks to prevent malpractices. That’s the theory. You check him and 
he checks you. Of course, if you look for perfection that sometimes means that 
the wretched things never get done or are delayed. 

Now we are thinking about trying to decentralize. We are giving more 
power to our villages. And in the big enterprises, public enterprises we make 
them corporations and tell them to go ahead and do their best. They operate 
just like private enterprise might, except, of course, that the profits, if any, 
come to the Government; and, if there are losses, the Government takes them. 
But we are trying to give these corporations authority with only the broader 
policies being laid down by Government. 

Question: Is India doing anything to encourage investment by foreign private 
capital? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We welcome it, and we assure investors that their capital 
will be safe and they can get their dividends or whatever it is out of the country. 
We say their capital is safe, but, of course, investment is at their own choice or 
risk. 

Question: Is private investment being permitted to enter industrial sectors 
hitherto reserved to the Government? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. According to our needs, we change the barriers a little 
here and there . 45 Our whole approach is pragmatic. Of course, this is within the 
framework of our ideals of socialism. 

Actually, as an eminent American Professor said a few days ago, there is 
socialism in the United States just as there is socialism in India, only Americans 
don’t call it by that name. Perhaps what he says is true. At any rate, we are 
laying stress on equality of opportunity . 46 

45. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 366-371. 

46. Max Millikan. 
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Equality of opportunity may be commonplace in the United States, but it is 
not commonplace thing in India today. We stress equality of opportunity and 
not too big a difference between the rich and the poor, and all that. This is the 
ethical aspect of socialism as it appeals to us. 

Then there is the practical aspect, the best economic way of doing things. 
We think our way is right for an undeveloped country. What we do of course 
may not be necessary for America, which is a highly developed country. 

MR. NEHRU AND DICTATORSHIP 

Question: With all the vast problems India has to face, how have you 
managed to keep from being a dictator, just to get things done? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: To begin with, I am not constituted that way. I would hate to 
be a dictator. It just doesn’t fit in with my mentality. It is one thing, of course, to 
order people to do this or do that. But to function as a dictator — all the training 
of a lifetime would have to be sacrificed. 

There is another question which we have to consider. We inherited a 
Government apparatus, good in its way, fairly efficient in its way. But it was all 
trained in a way of doing things slowly. It’s the British system, but with this 
difference: The British system is functioning in an advanced, well-developed 
country. But we are going through a rapid revolutionary advance, and the system 
gets in our way. 

I am not talking about parliamentary institutions but the actual procedures. 
The procedures delay us, come in the way of rapid advance. I think that we 
could maintain our parliamentary system intact, but improve the procedures. 
Question: How much longer will you continue to be Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru? 
Jawaharlal Nehru: I don’t know. I wouldn’t like to be Prime Minister for long. 
But don’t imagine that that means I am close to retiring. My Prime Minister’s 
job, highly important though it is, is only one aspect of my work. 

I am so intimately tied up with the Indian people I can’t break those bonds 
as long as I have any strength left. Even if I am not Prime Minister, I will be 
working with them, helping or criticizing the Government, as the case may be. 

Question: What’s the secret of your enormous vitality at the age of 70? 
How do you do it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Every person has to find his own way. 
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5. To Vichitra Narayan Sharma: Organisational 
Discipline and Cooperation 1 
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1 . Letter to the Minister of Local Self Government, Uttar Pradesh. 

2. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 254-256. 
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[Translation begins: 

Dear Vichitra, 

Received your letter of 13 November some days ago. Forgive me for the delay 
in replying. I read your letter thoroughly and would have to write a long essay 
in response to do justice. We could perhaps discuss it. 

In your letter you have quoted some parts from my speech at Indore, but I 
have not said anything new there. 3 1 am quite clear that when Congress or any 
organisation prepares a programme, its committees and members should abide 
by it. I think it improper for a person to occupy a responsible position in Congress 
if he does not accept its programme. These are conventions practiced in 
organisations. 

This does not mean that there are no differences of opinion about the 
implementation of the programme. This happens, especially in a country like 
ours where situations differ from region to region. 

I cannot understand what your contention is in this particular matter. On 
other issues there could be a difference of opinion. 

We emphasize cooperation or community development. There are many 
ways to implement this, and its foundation rests on the common people who 
must understand it and a few trained personnel. That is why the emphasis is on 
training and there have been efforts to publicise it. 

The question of cooperative farming will be addressed later, though whoever 
wants to can begin now. I do not agree with the view that cooperative farming 
will result in surplus labour. In our country, farming is done in a superficial 
way. We need to work harder, as is done in Japan and China. Besides cooperative 
farming, cooperative industries and businesses should also be started. 

Yours 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 
Translation ends.] 


3. See hi 2 in this section. 
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6. To Manikyalal Varma: Meeting People 4 

1, 1959 
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[Translation begins: 

Dear Manikyalalji, 

Received your letter of 23 November some days back. I agree with many of the 
points mentioned in it. Debates that took place in the Lok Sabha over the past 
few days have clarified many of the points. 

1 would be happy to meet party members, or some of them and I often meet 
them. Your opinion that I meet few people or that people do not speak to me 
freely is not quite correct. People talk to me openly and freely and I receive 
many letters from all over India every day. Yet, I am ready to meet and talk if 
need be. 

Yours 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 
Translation ends.] 


4. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Congress. 
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7. To INC: Draft Message? 5 

It has become almost a practice for us to call every Session of the Congress a 
vital one. There is certainly some truth in this because we are constantly facing 
problems of great importance and have to take decisions upon them. This is 
inevitable in a country which is rapidly advancing in many fields. 

The last Session of the Congress at Nagpur laid down a programme of 
work which was not only in keeping with Congress policy and previous 
declarations, but was also peculiarly suited in the context of today in India. 
Indeed it surprised me that there should be a measure of opposition to it. 
Analysing this opposition it seemed to me to be based on some other factors 
and not so much on that programme itself. This opposition brought out the 
basic difference between those who disliked change in any important aspects 
of our social and economic life and those who wanted to pull out our social 
structure from its old traditional framework which was so static and unchanging. 
As usual, certain vested interests do not like any big change. That is shortsighted 
policy even for them and it displays an amazing ignorance of this changing 
world and changing India. 

This opposition has been all to the good because it has brought out these 
basic issues and made people think. It has also shown that the Congress continues 
to have certain dynamism in it which gives it strength and purpose. 

We have undertaken in India a tremendous task. That task basically is to 
pull out India from its economic and social ruts and modernise it in many ways, 
at the same time holding firmly to our basic ideals and principles. There is no 
future for India unless we step into the modem world of science and technology. 
Indeed if we do not do so, it will be difficult for us even to preserve our freedom. 
But this stepping into the modem world, does not mean our losing or forgetting 
our own inheritance in vital matters or our copying slavishly the great industrial 
nations of the world. We have to grow from our own roots and hold to our 
anchorage, at the same time accepting and adopting the spirit of modem science 
and the practices of modem technology. The world is fast changing before our 
eyes. We have to understand this change and to change ourselves to keep in 
tune with the new world. The new India that we build cannot be isolated or out 
of tune with all that is happening round about it. 

The recent conflicts on our borders and the violation of these borders by 
China have suddenly compelled people to think afresh about our problems. 

5 . 9 December 1959. Probably a draft message for the AICC Session in Bangalore, January 

1960. 
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The country has naturally reacted strongly against this aggression, but merely 
reacting to it in anger is not enough, and indeed this may drive us in a wrong 
direction. We have, of course, to protect our country’s integrity and take all 
steps to that end. But it is equally necessary to think anew. The question of the 
border is associated, of course, with our defence; it is associated with our wider 
policies, such as non-alignment, Panchsheel; it is associated with rapid 
industrialisation in order to give the country strength and a greater measure of 
prosperity. In effect, we cannot isolate any problem, whether of defence or of 
any other. They are intimately associated with each other and we have to advance 
on all fronts, sometimes laying more stress on one, sometimes on another. 
Political, social and economic problems, national and international problems, 
all these must be inter-related in our thinking and in our attempts to find solutions. 
It is not ultimately possible to be politically advanced, if I may say so, and 
socially or economically backward or reactionary. So also it is not possible to 
advance much in the industrial field without dealing adequately with the land 
problem. For us, therefore, it is important to complete our land reforms and, at 
the same time, to push ahead with industry. That industry will necessarily be of 
all types, heavy, middling and small-scale, including village industries. All these, 
in their respective spheres, are important. But it must be realised that the very 
base for industrialisation and for greater wealth production, capital formation, 
investment and ultimately growing prosperity of our people, is the firm 
establishment of heavy industries, out of which others will grow. 

Thus we have to think of all these aspects of our national life and economy 
as an integrated whole, and we must also remember that there is no resting 
place on the way or going slow. The tides of our national life are advancing, 
our population is growing fast, and our problems accumulate even as we go 
ahead. We have not only to keep pace with all this but also to go ahead if we are 
to advance at a reasonable pace in order to make good. All this, of course, 
requires tremendous effort as well as clear thinking. 

It has been the high privilege of the Congress to be the leader in the struggle 
for independence as well as social and economic change. I do not deny that 
others have also worked to this end in various ways. But these other attempts 
have been rather of an adventurist character yielding little result. It is today, as 
before, the function of the Congress to discharge the heavy responsibility which 
rests upon it. 

That requires, as I have said above, clear thinking and action. It requires 
discipline and integrity. There has been far too much of lack of discipline, lack 
of clear thinking and fissiparous tendencies in our organisation. Such tendencies 
have existed in the Congress even in earlier days, even when we were struggling 
for independence. We fought them then and kept them in check. We need not. 
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therefore, lose heart. If the problems are great so must our will be to overcome 
and solve them. 

8. At the CPP: Subscription and Other Matters 6 

t •3TTW ^TRTT I eft <^mT WT# Ft T# 1 1 | 

SHTt ^f%TT % I ... c§$ official business # % t^p <fr, First 

thing is the admission of Shri P.V.G Raju to our party. All of you, I suppose, 
know P.V.G. Raju; ?T I I, ^ t ^ 1 1 He is not here 

today. 


[Tug of War] 



Shri Raju, perhaps you know, used to belong to Dr. Lohia’s group. 7 He is 
from Vijayanagaram and he broke from him about a year or more ago and since 
then he has remained as a more or less independent. Some months past he was 
in touch w ith our Andhra colleagues and comrades [. . .] came here your executive 
agreed to it and now we have placed it before you. 

Well, the other matter is the position in regard to arrears of subscription of 
members. This is rather a serious matter and the Executive Committee of the 


6. New Delhi, 22 December 1959. Tape No. M-48 c (ii), NMML. 

7- Rammanohar Lohia, Leader of the Samyukta Socialist Party. 
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Party considered the question of accumulation of arrears of subscription and 
recommended that any member who is in arrears for over a year will 
automatically cease to be a member of the Party unless some reason forwarded 
is accepted by a committee of the executive. That is to say. they have pointed 
out that this should be strictly enforced unless there is very special reason, 
heavy illness or something. Something like that. So I hope you approve of this 
rule. Further they have said that for this purpose the year should be considered 
the calendar year and the last date should be 31st March (Someone: 31 
December). I beg your pardon, no, no, for this year, because this is a new rule, 
they have fixed 31st March I960 by which time, but otherwise of course 31st 
December will apply. Then there is some doubt perhaps about the AICC rule. 
The AICC rule has fixed that ten per cent of the salary, that is, Rs. 40 per month 
as contribution to the Congress organisation inclusive of the subscription to 
the parliamentary party. Now some people do not pay that, they only pay their 
subscription here, only Rs. 175/- now this full sum should be paid. You will 
realise that some parties, the Communist Party very particularly, they pay very 
large sums of money to their party, the members, very considerable sums and it 
is not very creditable to us as a party to show large arrears, it shows people are 
not keen. As you know you are quite right, they should not do so, there is I am 
no, no, they simply have paid half the fee if you like, they have not paid the 
whole [...] 1 will give you an answer. 

Mahavir Tyagi: Sir, let me just make it clear.... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a matter for which I am not competent to answer. It is 
the AICC office, but once this was raised and the AICC office told us that this 
money is meant to go for the payment of paid Congress workers in those districts. 
That was the idea and they said that is the fault of the PCC they said, the PCC 
has to contribute something as this entirely goes there. But if the PCC will not 
take any steps then the money lies unused. 

...cBFWT ^ 1 1 Yes. ^r-^f ftflFSf 3TN ftrf&cr I eft 

1 1 3T*ft feftz f'JlT ft, ZMtf’TT ft ^ .f3TT I fTT FPTT ft 
<TTcT t fft FR 37PT 3RTT TRft t *TFT I ... 1 1 ... ^ ^RT STRRT 3TRRFT RRJR 

TRft fftft ^ ^it TTcF ojqfft eft... ft, 3TTT fft^RpT Tfft t, 

P) % | 3ft %JT ft rfr ftft TiFT 53T, ftt fftTT’TT 

WFZ % I ft RHcTT i| ft 3% TTcfT |l ftfftRT 311^41 fttft ft 9T ^ 
■ftT TRRH I 3RTFT ft ft ?TT 3ft H6^tl ftf fft 

1 1 ft gnftR | ft ftvT W RT^T ft IT. % ** 
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flvT ITcF Ttvf TFT SIT, eft TFR t f^TT 

S7T I oftr ?TT, Sflfe? I ^ t eft -3Rft t SRFRT % TSfT 2JT 

f=B STFFBT t[cF firfejf^FiT % ffaT 3Tfr RT f^ferf^FT efr TTT^T 3Tr^Ft^T*T 1 1 3?fT TFTT 
W* 3RT T ^ eft gnftR ^ I RT f^rf^TR ept TWV I ... ^ ft eft I ^ 

# I # I Tgf 3TTWT 1 1 fT eft $ 3Tm eFf ^T SJT fc f ... ^ ^Tf ^ft fFE 
eRt 5?T% 7 Mcft, ... Tff, *F?t ePTT tf'-M f^eRTT ^ I 

Someone: WMK 3 % f^RT I 
[Translation begins: 

It has happened in some places, yes. No, no. You address the message to him. I 
do not have anything special to say. But we had a debate today in the Rajya 
Sabha [...] Alright [...] One more thing, you may have already heard about the 
fines [...] that the Executive has decided about fines. Eh? Yes, what you say is 
absolutely right, fine is a useless word. My friend, I said it in fun, it is a useless 
word. Alright, I agree, I withdrew it but the idea is that one should realise that 
it is wrong. This is not possible — you may know that the other day Dr. 
Radhakrishnan addressed the members of Rajya Sabha, no, not that day and 
there was no quorum; he said and it is obvious that whatever he says, he says it 
well-that it is your privilege to be present here and w ith it goes an obligation. If 
you do not fulfill that obligation, then it is not possible for you to retain that 
privilege [...] yes, exactly. You are aware of it yourself, yes, so I was telling you 
[...] my friend, please forgive me, I made a mistake, the word slipped out by 
mistake. 

Someone: The newspapers report that... 

Translation ends.] 

[Proceedings continue in English] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As l have said the word "fine' is nowhere mentioned, it is 
the Press that put it in. But I am asking our Secretaries to tell the press that it is 
wrong, this is not in the nature ot a fine, it was not our use, it is ... no, no, no 
penalty, the Vice-President’s language in our own way that the privilege of 
membership carries with it the obligation and as this obligation was not 
discharged this ... Now, ... one of course are those who are not in Delhi, it is a 
large number about a hundred or more. Then there are people who are in Delhi, 
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who did not come to the House at all. Every one of them, well, all of them were 
written to and their explanations in writing have come. Some are that they were 
lying ill in bed, some the illness was serious, some rather like a headache, 
whatever it was and two or three, three or four are such that they did come but 
they happened to arrive here a minute late when the door was closed and one 
has simply written, quite frankly, that he is sorry, it was laziness on his part, ... 
slackness, I am sorry, slackness, which was quite a frank explanation.... yes, 
there were two or three ministers, one minister.... slackness be excused. No, 
there was one minister who was unwell that day in bed and one or two others 
arrived a minute late. We have appointed a small committee of three or four 
members of the executive to consider their explanations and decide finally, if 
they are adequate or not. 

Now it is usual, when we part company at the end of a session, for me to 
say something. You must be tired and I do not propose to detain you, but perhaps 
for five or seven or eight minutes I might say one or two things. We have 
discussed during this session this China border matter more than once and it is 
obvious everyone knows how vital it is. I want to confess to you that I do not 
understand, I can understand a person’s anger and everything but I cannot 
understand one thing, a person casually suggesting go and take them out. They 
do not realise how it is to be done. Suppose we gave an order do it, well it will 
be a military operation in a big way, it is not done in this way — as if you order 
a policeman to go and arrest somebody — when countries are concerned. These 
are difficult and serious matters. Naturally we would like to push them out. 

For the present, as a matter of fact, in these months practically nobody, 
Indian or Chinese can do anything. I mean to say it is in a deep freeze, the 
place, owing to terrible climate, nothing much can be done. But what is 
necessary, what is far more important one is the military part, a far more important 
part is the civil part in which we can take part, utilising this opportunity not 
merely for exhibiting our anger but raising the morale of the people, organising 
them and generally producing a sense of preparation. That preparation is not 
merely military training, we propose to give military training to larger and larger 
numbers; not that they immediately become soldiers to be sent to the frontiers. 8 
As a matter of fact any person I get, students write to me, we are prepared to 
send you 500 people to the frontier or one thousand people or whatever it is. 


8. On the same day, Krishna Menon addressed a meeting of the CPP’s Defence Committee 
and assured them that adequate measures had been taken to defend the borders and to 
expand and strengthen the Lok Sahayak Sena. See The Times of India , 24 December 
1959. 
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Now the fact of the matter is, it is an unfortunate fact, that when any medical 
board sits down to examine our students, they are very poor in physique, very 
very poor; class 2, class 3 physiques, what is one to do? They will be a burden 
to us, they will fall ill the moment you take them anywhere, specially in the 
hard work. Any soldiering is hard work, it is not fun; soldiering on these altitudes 
is particularly difficult work and people who are not used to the terrific colds 
just cannot stand it. All these persons will be in hospitals there or will have to 
be sent down. Well that is another matter. But the main thing, so we train them 
because training is good, not that by training them, they are fit to be sent to the 
frontier. In effect, our army that is kept there is almost entirely from the hills — 
Kumaon, Kashmir, Ladakh — hill people who can stand that climate and that 
altitude. Many people, any person that we send to this altitude, we have his 
heart examined, I mean any Officer that we send, we have his heart examined, 
strict examinations. Can his heart survive at an altitude of 15,1600 feet? Not an 
easy matter, everybody does not; for a few days he might, but living there he 
cannot, quite like in the old Ladakh campaign some of our very fine officers 
died, died not in the campaign itself but just by the long residence, by long I 
mean nine months, a year’s residence on those altitudes, they came back and 
died in Delhi, just passed off, their heart had been affected by long residence. 

So that all these things, no, but the main thing apart from these training 
programmes what we hope to introduce is really for people to get to know to do 
things. It may seem silly but whatever they do in a cooperate capacity, whether 
they build a road or a house or a library for students or anything let them do it 
for the sake of this China crisis, because they have an outlet for doing things. 
And they have training for it, they get better for any future work, instead of 
waiting for orders to march to the frontiers which of course are not suitable. 
But looking at it from the Congress point of view it is a very curious position. 
I think that in a vague way the Congress is better today than it was previously, 
previously meaning the last two or three years. At the same time it is in a bad 
way too in many states, internal troubles and all that. It is difficult to balance 
them. But the fact is, and, I do not think we should forget it, that in spite of 
these troubles among groups, parties, it is quite astonishing; the internal vigour 
that this organization has got, I am really surprised at it, I mean to say any 
normal organisation will be knocked down, yet it has an internal vigour and 
strength lower down in our ranks which makes it survive. How long I do not 
know, but anyhow that is not good enough... may be of course, may be. 

Well it is unfortunate that some people do not believe in it, but that is my 
impression both the good part and the bad part, they are both there and I think 
that we should utilise this opportunity. [...] well I do not know to whom he was 
referring.... now sit down, sit down.. .well I do not think this we cannot enter, I 
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might tell you that some members, a number of members, quite a number, wrote 
to me a letter yesterday, drawing my attention to a press conference which 
Shyam Nandan Mishra had given. 9 Unfortunately I had not read it — 1 am sorry 
I cannot keep pace with newspapers everyday, sometimes I skip them, or just 
see the headlines, I have no time so I had not read it — and said — that they took 
objection to any Congress member, much more a Minister giving his views in 
this way on basic points. 

Now, I could give no opinion because I had not properly read it. Shri 
Shyamnandanji came to see me two days ago or three days ago and he gave me 
a big pamphlet, which said that I put down some ideas here and all that 1 said, 
well I will read it, well I have not read it yet, 1 can give no opinion, I just kept 
it. I said I will read it and I have little leisure, it is a fat, fairly fat pamphlet 
thirty, forty, fifty pages may be, I do not know. So I have got it, so I find it 
difficult to express my opinion without reading it and may be one can read it 
too. 

We have always, it is a... I am not expressing an opinion on that because I 
would like to read it but one has to balance two things always: one is, any step 
that a member takes which means, well, in a sense breaking out of the normal 
rules of the party, the other is suppressing individual members when they have 
bright ideas, you see one does not like it, one should not like to do that, a living 
organisation gives a fair amount of freedom, should I think, I do not believe in 
regimenting members, otherwise there will be no progress, on the other hand if 
this in the name of progress, if there is disruption well of course it is, it is how 
to balance between the two, one has almost to consider that and it becomes an 
opinion in a stated case not a broad opinion which might apply to everybody 
because cases differ. Well we cannot go into that, but no doubt you will read 
this and I shall read it and if you like to consider it we will consider it in the 
next session when we meet, six weeks later not very long, six or seven weeks 

from now, six weeks no, no, I have not read that, I cannot say ... No, I have 

no idea about these coalitions, may I say I got your letter, you talked about 
coalition, I know, nothing about, ... no, no may be, what 1 meant is this in my 
letter to you there was nothing about coalition ...I find it very difficult unless I 
know precisely what a thing is to do. fFRfiTT Plfb §3IT % Stfcbl, 9*4 IH 

iW 3ft % I WT I 

S.N. Mishra: [...] 


9. See items 60 and 6 1 . 
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'-dFIFttfld ^fFT> : We would not... 3TFT tFhF F fF> Ffa FFF F %TFtT F FiHRT 
FsH FF W 1 1 10 FT TTM FF F cETTlTT %9FT #T FT TTTW ^T-^fT cEFT Ft ^MT 
I F t$FT W STFPfiTd W1 F, FT TTTW =EFT TfRTT 1 1 F F fo ^HRT 
F^FT 3TFfFTRT *fiF <<3dl F «lfch ^(FFdd TTsfF % I FtT cfTcRTM 

3T#ETT TdF F HETTlTT ^t, Ft 3TTF % ^F Ft Ft 3rTT Ft WT I 1 FF 

FT FT, FT1T TITrF TTF TTFTF I, FFTFT TTFTF I, FFTTT HRTF I, fJTTTT fF FS 3TETT 

I 3EtF 3FTT, SFtF TfffFFf FT Fk FT Ft FtcfT I 3>Ft, FfFrr 3T?F 35tf TTTET Ft FT 
F# FtrTT I FF F?E ^F if FT Tfrf | Ft fF 3TTFFFT TTFT FT F# F, oftT g?Ff 
F Ft I, eft FtTTT Ft t F FfT fF FTET TTFRT FvTFT TfFT F farfr FTF FFF FF 
FTFkT 1 1 FFTJTF FFlft FRIT TTTRF TPTM F 1 

3TFt F R? TFT ?TT R^E, 3TTRF FFt^f, FF^RFf^FtF, T^RTJFT ch^Pld l 
t^FWF Ft ^JTt^TF <eFF Ft I 3TTF fFdld fF-hlFl I FlT 3TTF, FTF F 3TlF F 
FtF Ff-Ft TTTF^ FF 3TTF F, FT, Ft fFFt % FFT Ft, fFFF FTTF^ft F iffE 
Ft tRd ^ F ttcr cf^f Ft F i Ft Ffeft Fffrr rf F ttcr hf^h ff tft fti ^ 
?^77#F F," FT FFF 3TTF F I ^T TFFT Ft RFt f^FT, ■3TTFT FFT FT FF I Ft Ft 

HFl<*KrrK yliiiH F =ef tF F fFr fFF ft^ if fF 1 1 aFr t^FIF <eft ft fr^et cr^t 
f# I f|-f%, fF-fF fRF?h f=e fftf #t FfT F oftr Ffr Ft, FfFrr ffF fttfft 
fFt ffiF i fft Ftf F tfff fFtf F f^FfT Fft fFnr F?ff ftW fTtt FTFt-F^f f 
TO t F1F F, F?T TTcR F TDft F ^ttF Ft Ft%f fFt ffF i #r, fFIF F fFft 
fFeRTFT fF FFtf Ft^TF FF^T F^F TRF F 3TTF 1 1 JfF FTFF, Ft?TF FFSF 
FFTT-fFtT, ■3TTF FS F fF, F Fff FHd!, Frf FF 3TTF I 

FTcRFT F I fF ?F F^E, Ff-Ft FFF FFF t FFF#T FtFFT fFf 3tR fFF, 
FFFT FFitF ?t FFT FE Ft FFF Fit FtF F?Ft I qiBFrdf F fFF Ft ^ 
1 1 F5 FTFsd Ft Ft FTFt |, FZTFT?FT FtF |, FTFT FTvft I FI%T I F# 
FtF, FtF)F ^5 FTF^F FTFt ■3TDERTT % ^5 FT5F FTtF) Ft? F), 3TFF FTF F FiTF 
^ I Ft, Ft F# 1 1 Ftr F?T-F^t t Ft '3TFTFF FFtFT 3TF5T fFddl F I ^FTTF^FF 
WF F 3TFF 1 1 vRT ^FKI 3TF5T 1 1 3TRT F feFt FFT -STFjf | ( ■gfFJT fFEFT fFFFT 

F 1 fFt-fFt F fFt ftF hfIf FerfF F, FFef ffeft F F Fe ff ?t fff tffft 
FW, ^FTFT F, Ft ?F% FFT F TFF Ft FFFFT ’JTT F^t FFT tF t, F f^W 

I I gFtarr F t#, fF, F?t ttet F Fit ^ttF fft Rtett iFt F jwsr F i ft!? 

^tF F FTFt OrFt FF) F?f Ft TTT F, 3TF §TTFF F TFT F, FTFt FTF F FfTTT fF 1 1 
«1^T FlFt FF FTlcTT F I TFT F fFFTF % fFT RTETr FTcTT F WFT F, FtT FT^-?^ 

10. 16-17 January 1960. 

11. See item 85. 
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FftlT % I 3R8fT cfRfoF ^ TT^t, ^TFT Ft I ^tT 'THF, '3 tTT TI^?T 

*R?t 2JT TRT ^ «l%, cHilRb TF^ 'Jl4kl< ^Md ^RffeTT «I% 7^ ’Tf-fr ■3R', 
*T ^ ^<cl t, *f fii I TsfT «ft FT^-FT^ Ft TFT % I Hdtfcl % Ft rlt 7RT WT% Ft T^t f I 
^-TFf # 3fFT% TJFTFTf^ ^ 7TTFW, 7^ ff Ft 7RF% 3T TRIM ^t I, Ft TFT 
1 1 Ft TFT I, Idlvfl FRUT Fft =Ft FM^ % I Ft TFT ^t Ft^IT 3?fT TTTTTT sff^ft 
Hd?1=l ^ ^ F*T TTFl 'JRT vftTT 7^ MsMI % I ’3ttT <3ld c b< ■3RR 'SIFT 'TP7 Tit ^t TRT 
WIT T%T cfJT *TPMT TRMFt TTlTT ebh&HZ #, 371# F*lft 3FTT HRTT %TT t, 

(slkfl -cli^ni q^ ^TTf Ft % eft F*T TTT cR% TT% 1 1 F*T '3FT% FRT T^TT *TT 
3 eRTT tfrt, ^TTT Ft FTT cRP%=R^ ^ qef> «TMT F^f vJOMl ft I tIt, 3TF1% 
'^ITFRTT TlhTt % eft $TRK efl-H FT^" 3f ^MtT H^ll'ftlcl Ft, WFTM *RTT TIM '3TT t RFT 
5TO Ftl 

[Translation begins: 

...Since this has been mentioned, 1 would request Shri Shyam Nandan Mishra 
to come and speak, if he wishes to. 

S.N. Mishra: [...] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We would not.. ..As you know, the Bangalore Session of the 
Congress is due to be held in three weeks. 12 We have a session every year, and 
every year, it is said that these Sessions have a great deal of importance. The 
fact is that it is not the Congress Session which is of importance, but the activities 
which are important. And since Congress activities are important, to examine 
and discuss them also becomes important. We have to face difficult situations, 
complicated situations which irritate us. We get angry, with ourselves, with our 
colleagues or whoever happens to be around. But that does not solve any 
problems. When we are in difficulties — which is not a situation peculiar to face 
them with as much strength and intelligence as we are capable of. 

At present there are many difficulties before us. I am reading — you should 
also read it — a book brought out by the Evaluation Committee of Community 
Development. Some experts who came from abroad — yes, yes, whoever may 
have sent them — one of them a Professor from Paris (who has recently written 
an article in the New Statesman ) 13 have commented on our agricultural 
programme. I have not read it fully but their opinion seems to be that we are 

12. See fh 10 in this section. 

13. See fn 1 1 in this section. 
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making very slow progress on the agricultural front; also that though we have 
big irrigation works and projects, we do not benefit fully from them. Whereas 
in China, even with infertile land, they have managed to produce, not one but 
very often two crops a year, by sheer hard work, here we barely manage to go 
in for one crop and never try for a second. Anyhow their conclusion was that 
our old customs old habits, etc. — you can read it for yourselves. 

The fact is that though we may draw up five year plans etc., I am convinced 
that what we need is good husbandry. It is obvious that it is necessary to have 
fertilizers, etc. But good husbandry, and modem methods of agriculture are 
very important and wherever they have been adopted, the results have been 
very good, compared to other states, Punjab has shown good results. So also 
has Andhra. So we can show better results. What really hurts is that though we 
spend a great deal of money, we do not derive full benefit from it. We undergo 
many hardships to put up these projects. There is the Tungabhadra Project in 
Andhra. So far there have been no channels from it into the villages perhaps it 
is being done now. Much of the water gets wasted — it flows away into the sea. 
Elsewhere too, in U.P. also the same thing has been happening. There is no 
irrigation system in the villages. The zamindars used to take an interest in the 
old days, now there are no zamindars, so now neither the people nor the State 
take any interest. Well, anyhow, progress is very slow. Yes, my friend, it is not 
a question that it is happening. It is merely a question of speed — it is very slow. 
We must increase our speed by working harder. You have to understand what is 
happening in China in its proper context. What is the use of our getting annoyed 
with China? We have to see what we can do in our villages, in our own house, 
how to prepare ourselves to shoulder this burden. 

Well, most of us will be meeting in Bangalore in three weeks time. Anyhow, 
I wish all of you a very happy New Year. 
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(b) States 
(i) Andhra Pradesh 

9. To N. Sanjiva Reddy: Choosing a Congress 
Legislature Party Leader 14 

December 21, 1959 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

I am rather worried about the developments that appear to be taking place in 
regard to the election of the Leader of the Andhra Pradesh Congress Legislature 
Party on your resignation from that office. 15 Normally I do not concern myself 
with such matters, except to some extent when they come up before us in the 
Congress Parliamentary Board or in the Working Committee. I do not like 
interfering in matters the responsibility for which lies with others. Also Andhra 
Pradesh has been, broadly, doing so well under your Leadership that we have 
seldom had any need to worry about it. 

But lately some developments have taken place which have made me think 
about these matters, even though I have been terribly busy and rather 
overworked. The first event that troubled me was the sudden proposal that you 
should not resign at this stage and that Indira should preside over the Bangalore 
Session of the Congress. If originally this had been agreed to, I would not have 
minded at all. But after all that had happened and in fact, after your election as 
Congress President, 16 this proposal seemed to me, very wrong and unfortunate. 
It showed a certain apprehension for Andhra Pradesh and created a sense of 
weakness which is not good. Apart from all this, there was no chance of Indira 
agreeing at this stage and after all that had happened, to carry on in the way 
suggested. I am glad that that matter has ended, but even so it created a rather 
bad impression in many people’s minds. 

Now the question of leadership of your Party appears to be agitating people’s 
minds. This issue should have been decided long ago as delay in such matters 
means indecision and is a sign of weakness. The longer the delay, the more 
people develop a rigid view and a tendency arises for the formation of groups. 
I was, therefore, sorry that this election of leader was postponed. 


14. Letter to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

15. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 286. 

16. While he was elected on 3 December 1959, Sanjiva Reddy was formally swom in at the 
Bangalore Session of the Congress in January 1960. 
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Obviously this has to be decided soon, the sooner the better. I had given no 
thought to it, or not much thought. But I have been forced to think because the 
Andhra MPs come to me and say they are greatly troubled. A number of other 
people have also come to me on this subject. I have discussed Andhra matters 
with Pantji and Moraijibhai and, of course, with Indiraji. I am not particularly 
interested in the individual who may be chosen as Leader. Of course, I am 
interested that the person chosen should be a man of integrity and ability and of 
the right views. There is too much watering down of Congress policies etc. and 
leadership should now go to men who have clear and stout views and who have 
capacity to work. There may be several such. 

Andhra Pradesh, as I have said, has given us little trouble. But in one matter 
it has given us trouble. Your Agriculture Minister, Thimma Reddy, appears to 
be not at all in tune with the policies laid down by the Congress or the Central 
Government, and he has, in the past, even expressed himself forcibly in regard 
to these differences of opinion. I have written to you about this, as well as to 
him. I mention this more particularly because, in the context of events today, it 
is of importance to give clear leads to our people. 

The Congress MPs from Andhra Pradesh who have come to see me have 
spoken in favour of Raju 17 being made the Leader. I have told them that in this 
matter the Party should decide and I do not wish to come into the picture. Raju 
is certainly a man I like for his clear views and ability. I think he is a man of 
integrity. But who am I from this distance to suggest any name? That is what I 
told the Congress MPs. They were rather apprehensive lest someone else should 
be chosen, and feared this might not be good for the Andhra Pradesh Ministry 
or the Congress there. According to them, there was a widespread demand 
among Congressmen in Andhra Pradesh in favour of Raju. 

I remember you discussing this matter with me rather vaguely once and 
mentioning Ranga Reddy s name and also Brahmanand ’s. I know Ranga Reddy, 
of course, but I do not know Brahmanand 18 well at all and can, therefore, give 
no opinion. Ranga Reddy is a good man, but has rather conservative views 
which might come in the way of effective leadership. 

For a long time past, it has been my firm opinion that no one should be 
imposed on a Party. It is always better for a Party to choose freely. One can, of 
course, privately express one’s own views. The moment there is any sensation 
of imposition, the reaction is not good, and continually difficulties arise. In the 
UP whenever any question arises of election to a high post, I would insist on 


1 7. M.P. Raju, Minister of Forest, Fisheries and Animal Husbandry. 

18. K. Brahmanand Reddy, Finance Minister, Andhra Pradesh. 
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election and refuse to nominate any one even when pressed to do so. Here in 
our Congress Parliamentary Party, I have often been asked to nominate the 
Deputy Leader or the Executive Committee. I have always refused and left it to 
the Party to choose. 

Thus you will see that my views about these procedures have been dear to 
me for a long time past, and I believe they are right. If you would ask my 
opinion, I would without hesitation say that the matter should be left to the 
Party. That would obviously be good from your personal point of view, and I 
think it would be good from the Party’s point of view. Nominations or 
impositions are always followed by undesirable consequences. 

I have no idea whom the Party might choose in the circumstances. The 
choice might lie between two or three persons. Let them choose among them 
and bear the responsibility for it. Otherwise they will become irresponsible end 
for every ill thing that happens afterwards; they will cast the blame on you. 

I hope you do not mind my writing to you. I have long hesitated to do so, 
but ultimately I have decided to write. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(II) Bombay 

10. To G.B. Pant: Splitting Bombay State 19 

I enclose a letter from the Congress President with which she has sent me a 
copy of a resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Congress in 
regard to the reorganisation of Bombay State . 20 You are fully aware of the 
background of this resolution. We have occasionally referred to this matter in 
Cabinet, but the Cabinet has not considered it thus far. 

I think that it will be desirable for this now to be processed by your Ministry 
and a paper prepared for the consideration of the Cabinet. 


19. Note to the Home Minister, 5 December 1959. File No. 3/6/59-SR (R), MHA. 

20. Letter from Indira Gandhi, 5 December 1959. The resolution was sent as an enclosure. 
For resolution, see Congress Bulletin, No. 10, 11 and 12, October- December 1959, pp. 
441-445. 
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[Splitting Bombay] 



You Said it 

By LAXMAN 
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(iii) Jammu and Kashmir 

11. To Ghulam Mohammad Bakhshi: Defence Pact with 
Pakistan 21 

December 2, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

My attention has been drawn to an article appearing in the “Payam-e-Inquilab” 
of the 10th November, 1959. In this article, the policy of India has been severely 
criticised and it has been suggested that our policy of non-alignment should be 
abandoned. We should line up with one of the blocs or, at least, we should have 
a defence pact with Pakistan. If we are not prepared to do so, then we should 
hand over the Government to some veteran soldier like General Cariappa etc. 
etc. 

Is this paper “Payam-e-Inquilab” allied to any party in Kashmir either 
formally or informally? 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

12. To Subimal Dutt: Leh-Kargil Road 22 

The Prime Minister of J & K saw me this evening, and we had a talk about the 
road to Leh. Much has been said about the Kargil-Leh road. 21 According to 
him, this is now in good hands and ought to be completed by October next. 
This road is apparently for three tonners. There is a question of one or two 
bridges. These are not very big. He wanted the help of the Army for the 
construction of these bridges. 

2. The other part of the road that is from Zoji La to Kargil is at present 
only good enough for jeeps. Thus half the road can have three tonners and the 
other half only jeeps. Obviously this should be made uniform for three tonners. 

3. Bakhshi Sahib thinks that the Kargil-Leh road should be left in charge 
of the present engineers with some kind of broad supervision by the Army. But 
the Army might take up the road from Zoji La to Kargil, which is already there, 
and broaden it and otherwise make it suitable for three ton trucks etc. 

2 1 . Letter to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 

22. Note to the Foreign Secretary, 22 December 1959. File No. 20/49/60-K, MHA. 

23. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 579-580 and p. 581. 
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4. Bakhshi Sahib further told me that Shri Kushak Bakula 24 was not being 
at all helpful in the matter of this road. He wants the whole Kargil-Leh road to 
be handed over to the Army. Also he makes very big demands for the labour 
there, much bigger wages than normal. and large quantities of foodstuffs. It is 
very difficult to send anything there. He wanted me to talk to Kushak Bakula, 
but I have no time now as I am going away tomorrow morning. I think you 
might, if possible, have a talk with him and say that this is an urgent matter and 
we hope he will give his full cooperation and not raise difficulties. 23 If the 
Kargil-Leh road is transferred to the Army now as a whole, it would mean a 
gap of several months before new arrangements are made. Therefore, it is best 
for the present arrangements to continue. Bakhshi Sahib, however, intends 
appointing a small supervising committee with the Chief Army engineer in 
Kashmir as a member of this road making programme. I think this should be 
adequate for the present. 

5. You might keep in touch with this matter. 


(iv) Madhya Pradesh 


13. To K.N. Katju: Ramsingh Bhai Varma 26 

December 2, 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

I am glad to know that Ramsingh Bhai Varma 27 has been released and his case 
is over. 28 As you know, I have been distressed by this case. It does not much 
matter if a person goes to prison for a few days, but the whole background of 
this seemed to me to be wrong. It has indicated that the outlook of the officials 
in Madhya Pradesh or in Bhopal is completely out of date. A person of Ramsingh 

24. Minister of State for Ladakh Affairs and Trade Agencies, Jammu & Kashmir Government. 

25. Kushak Bakula met Subimal Dutt on 22 December 1959 and reiterated his point on 
the Army taking charge of the Leh-Kargil route and the inability of the J&K engineers to 
do so. 

26. Letter to the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

27. President of the Madhya Pradesh unit of INTUC and Lok Sabha MP from Nimad. 

28. Ramsingh was released on 25 November 1 959 on payment of a fine of Rs. 25 1 . He was 
arrested in September 1959 for taking out a procession in defiance of a prohibitory order 
under Section 144 of the Cr.PC. See The Hindustan Times , 27 November 1959. Also see 
SWJN/SS/53/pp. 449-451 and p. 456. 
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Bhai’s position as Member of Parliament and as a very important and responsible 
leader of the labour movement should be treated with every consideration not 
only by the officials, but by Ministers and the like. Of course, however important 
a person is, if he breaks a law, he has to suffer for it. But every occasion for 
such a conflict should be avoided from the beginning. 

It is on the face of it astonishing that an organisation which is well- 
disciplined and obviously represents labour in a very big way and which, at the 
same time, is supporting a Government measure, should come in conflict with 
the police on this very account. It may be that the police had no particular 
animus against Ramsingh Bhai, but nevertheless the local authorities seemed 
to have functioned in complete ignorance of the modem world and rather in the 
old British style. 

In Ramsingh Bhai’s case it is clear that he had been informing all the 
authorities concerned of his proposed demonstration and thousands of people 
had come from far off places. These included many women workers. To prohibit 
this at the last moment was to say the least utterly lacking in courtesy and 
discrimination, apart from creating a difficult situation. It is not an adequate 
answer to say that conflict was feared. Either action should have been taken 
before people had come or others should have been stopped from coming in 
the way. This whole story does not bring much credit to the local officials. 

It also seemed to me that the local officials should not have acted without 
consulting Government in such a matter in the capital city. One must always 
remember the position of Ramsingh Bhai. He is not an irresponsible agitator. 
He is a man greatly respected and has disciplined his workers remarkably. 

This is over now and therefore we need not worry about this particular 
question. But I think it would be desirable for you to have an informal private 
talk with your senior officials, both civil and police, and make them realise 
how the world should function today. A talk with your Ministers also on this 
subject will be helpful. There appears to be a tendency among your Ministers 
to function independently as they choose. That is not right. 

May I also suggest that you may keep closer contact with the Congress 
organisation in Madhya Pradesh? Naturally you will keep outside the groupings, 
but contact is good. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 
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(v) The North East 

14. In the Rajya Sabha: Violation of Air Space in NEFA 29 

Amolakh Chand: 30 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether a mysterious plane was spotted twice near about the North 
East Frontier Agency area at midnight in the middle of September and 
first week of October, 1959; and 

(b) if so, whether the identity of the aircraft has been established? 

Deputy Minister in the Ministry of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): 

(a) and (b): Yes Sir; some planes flew over N.E.F.A. during the third week 
of September, 1959. Their identity could not be established. 

Amolakh Chand : May I know what the method adopted by the Government 
of India to find out the identity of these planes is? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The normal method of trying to establish identity. I do not 
know, there are no secret methods. The planes are observed and they are pursued 
wherever possible and their identity is established. May be, if possible, a 
photograph might be taken. Now these planes come, the new type of fast-going 
planes, they dash over. It is a matter of seconds, not even minutes, and they fly 
very high. 

Amolakh Chand: May I know whether it is practically impossible to find 
out the identity of such planes and as such these planes are likely to hover 
over the NEFA and other areas? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sometimes it is very difficult, sometimes it may be almost 
impossible. I cannot say. Sometimes it is even difficult for the pilot to know 
that he has crossed the border, because unless he keeps about ten or fifteen 
miles away from the border always it is impossible for the pilot to spot the 
border down below, and within a minute he goes five or six miles or even more, 
so that a slight deviation often occurs even unintentionally, and sometimes it is 
intentional. 


29. Oral answers, 1 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, cols 889-893. 

30. Congress. 
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Dr. Raghubir Singh : 31 May I know if any efforts are being made to ensure 
that these planes are contacted by radio communication, when they happen 
to cross the border? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot say exactly whether they are contacted by radio or 
not. But the whole thing usually takes a matter of seconds, sometimes one or 
two minutes. 

Yashoda Reddy : 32 It has been stated that the present-day planes fly very 
high and fast and that it is impossible for the pilot to find out or photograph 
them. May I know whether the Government of India is trying to have a 
new or better equipment to spot such high-flying and fast planes? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not expected to give details about the kind of technical 
apparatus we use. That would not be in the public interest. 

Rajendra Pratap Sinha : 33 May I know how many miles they crossed deep 
into our territory? Has the Prime Minister got any information as to the 
direction from which they came, whether they came from the direction of 
Pakistan or from the direction of Tibet? 

Lakshmi Menon: North, north-east, south, south-west. 

Mr. Chairman: North, north-east, south, south-west. 

Lakshmi Menon: Some of them were coming from the direction of Tibet, 
from the North, along Tawang. 

Rajendra Pratap Sinha: Has the Deputy Minister got information as to how 
many miles deep they got into the Indian territory? 

Lakshmi Menon: I have no information. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru : 34 As the planes have repeatedly flown over Indian border 
without being identified, have Government considered the desirability of 

31. Congress. 

32. Congress. 

33. Independent. 

34. Independent. 
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using any special means in order to discover their identity? 

Mr. Chairman : 35 They are doing it, but it is not in public interest to disclose 
that information here. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know what the hon. Member means by ‘special 
means’. All the means we have, we employ, and we normally discover the 
identity. Sometimes it is not possible. There may perhaps — not to my 
knowledge — be some extra special means which we do not possess, which 
perhaps are so expensive that we do not think it worthwhile to possess in the 
balance. 

Rajendra Pratap Sinha: Sir, I would like to know if the Government has 
given any direction to the military which is now in control of this area to 
shoot down such planes which invariably cross into our borders. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. We have given no such directions. Normally, such 
directions are not given and planes are not shot down normally unless a country 
is at war. 

Rajendra Pratap Sinha: These people will be coming and espying our border 
security arrangements and, therefore, the minds of this House and the minds 
of the country are excited on this point. We would not like foreign planes 
to come and cross into our borders and see our defence arrangements. The 
Government must explain to us what arrangements it is making to stop 
such violation of our border territories. 

(No reply) 

Santosh Kumar Basu : 36 Is it not right that we should be more circumspect 
in these days in putting such questions? 

V.K. Dhage : 37 The hon. Prime Minister stated that they have not given 
instructions to shoot down the planes. But I would like to know from the 
hon. Prime Minister whether any instructions have been given to prevent 
such violations of border taking place. 

35. S. Radhakrishnan. 

36. Congress. 

37. Independent. 
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Rajendra Pratap Sinha: That will satisfy us. 

Mr. Chairman: Order, order. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We try to prevent them. Our neighbouring countries complain 
about our violations; we complain about their violations — both sides complain. 

I am not going into the merits of it. Sometimes, they are deliberate; sometimes, 
they are unintentional. As for shooting down, apart from the fact that they are 
not normally shot down, when there is a chance of shooting down a plane, one 
can easily identify it also. The thing is, planes fly at such a height and so quickly, 
and even the chance of shooting is not there unless one uses antiaircraft apparatus 
and all that, which one does not do in peace-time. 

15. To P. Subbarayan: Roads in the North East 38 

December 2, 1959 

My dear Subbarayan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 28th November about the roads in the North- 
Eastern border area. I am glad you are expediting the construction of these 
roads. 

There are two aspects which I should like to stress. One is the delays in the 
preliminary process of sanction etc. I see that you have done something about 
this matter. I hope that is enough. 

The second point is that the first thing to be aimed at should be to make a 
good jeepable road. It may be improved later. The moment it is jeepable, it can 
come into use for urgent purposes. 

I was reading the other day an account how the Chinese build roads in 
Tibet or, indeed, in the part of Ladakh which they have occupied. Of course, 
their army does it. They simply come up in trucks, and the builders start building. 
The more they build, the further the trucks go. And so they carry on, their roads 
are not too good. But they are good enough for trucks. I suppose there is not 
much difficulty there about sanctioning and asking for tenders and all that. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


38. Letter to the Minister of Transport and Communication. 
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16. For Jagdish Narain Choubey: Volunteers for Road 
Building 39 

Please reply to Shri Jagdish Narain Choubey as follows: 

“The Prime Minister has received your letter of 27th November and thanks you 
for it. He appreciates your offer to provide a hundred thousand young men to 
be utilized in constructing roads on the Indo-China border. Perhaps it is not 
realised that this is not at all feasible. To send young men from here and to 
lodge and feed them on the border will probably increase the cost of these 
roads tremendously. Also the quantum of work done by them will probably be 
very low indeed as they are not used to this hard work. Further the climate of 
these mountain areas is so extreme that most people who are not used to it or to 
the altitude will probably fall ill and special arrangements will have to be made 
to look after them. 

The Prime Minister suggests, however, that these young men could well 
offer their services for physical work near where they are.” 


17. In the Rajya Sabha: Anti-India Propaganda in 
Kalimpong 40 

Jairamdas Daulatram: 41 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that anti-Indian literature relating to India’s attitude 
about Tibet and Indo-Tibetan border questions, has been secretly 
imported into and distributed in India via Kalimpong and other Centres; 
and 

(b) whether the local agents who have been employed for the distribution 
of this literature have been traced and dealt with? 

Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) We have come across an unsigned cyclostyled leaflet purporting to 
have been issued by the Chinese People’s Anti-Expansionists Committee. This 
has been received by various individuals and newspapers and political parties 
in India and seems to have been posted from Kowloon, Hong Kong. We have 
also seen a pamphlet entitled ‘Indian Imperialism — threat to Asian Unity’ which 

39. Note to PPS, Kesho Ram, 7 December 1959. 

40. Written answers, 9 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, col. 1926. 

41. Nominated. 
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probably emanated from Colombo. This pamphlet does not bear any indication 
of its authorship, but both were sent through postal channels. 

(b) The Government of India has since banned the entry into India of any 
material which questions the frontier of India. 

18. To B.P. Chaliha: Renaming the Brahmaputra Bridge 42 

December 18, 1959 

My dear Chaliha, 

Your letter of the 15 th December. My first reaction to the proposal to name the 
Brahmaputra Bridge as the Saraighat Bridge is not in favour of it. If Saraighat 
had been on the spot there or very near it, perhaps this name might have been 
given. But to import a name from a distant locality would hardly be appropriate 
even though there is a historical significance to it. The battle of Saraighat was 
no doubt an important one, and it would be worthwhile to put up some memorial 
column or something else there. 

I do not quite know where Saraighat is. 

I shall discuss this matter with our Railway Minister, Shri Jagjivan Ram. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

19. To Jagjivan Ram: Renaming the Brahmaputra 
Bridge 43 

December 18, 1959 

My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

You must have received a copy of Chaliha ’s letter to me of the 15th December. 
I enclose a copy of my reply. 44 If Saraighat is very near the place where the 
Brahmaputra Bridge is being put up, then perhaps we might accept the proposal. 
But if it is far, then this will not be appropriate. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

42. Letter to the Chief Minister of Assam. 

43 . Letter to the Minister of Railways. 

44. See item 18. 
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20. To Subimal Dutt: Civil and Military Not Cooperating 45 

Please see the first eleven paragraphs of the letter from the Governor of Assam 
to the President. 

I am rather concerned about the lack of cooperation which has often been 
noticed between the civil and military authorities in NHTA. In a place like the 
NHTA and in the circumstances existing today, it is essential for the closest 
cooperation between these two Services. The presence of General Shrinagesh 
as Governor should facilitate this coming together. 

General Shrinagesh’s suggestions in paragraph 1 1 are interesting. 


(vi) Punjab 

21. To J.B. Kripalani: PSP Support for Punjabi Suba 46 

December 9, 1959 

My dear Jivat, 

Thank you for your letter of the 9th December, I am glad to know that the 
report appearing in the Press was incorrect. Many of us were disturbed by it. 
As, however, this report has appeared, I think it would be desirable for you to 
contradict it. 

Many of us have been deeply shocked by the support given by Asoka Mehta 
and Goray to Master Tara Singh’s Akali Dal and his demand for a Panjabi 
Suba. 47 It has seemed to me quite extraordinary that the P.S.P. leaders should 
associate themselves with a communal organisation and a communal demand 
which can do great harm. This demand would have been bad enough at any 
time, but, at the present juncture, it is doubly so. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


45. Note, 28 December 1959. 

46. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Independent. 

47. Addressing the All India Akali Conference in Patiala on 6 December, Asoka Mehta 
supported the demand for a Punjabi State, adding that he favoured the creation of linguistic 
states. See Amrita Bazar Patrika, 8 December 1959. 
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22. To GB. Pant: The Karnal Murder Case and Kairon 48 

December 9, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

In this morning’s papers, it was stated that I had summoned Partap Singh Kairon 
in connection with the Kamal Murder Case. Further that the Government of 
India had asked him not to prefer an appeal. 

I have, of course, not summoned him at all for this or any other purpose 
and I have no intention of doing so unless some new development takes place. 
Also, so far as I know, we have not advised him not to prefer an appeal. You 
will remember that when we had a brief talk with him, he said that he would 
appeal, and we agreed with him. 

There seems to be a deliberate attempt on the part of some newspapermen 
to get Partap Singh into trouble. There are some Assistant or Sub-Editors of 
newspapers from the Punjab who are constantly doing this. 

I enclose a letter I have received. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

23. To GB. Pant: Congress Concern over the Karnal 
Murder Case 49 

December 13, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

A day or two ago, I had a letter from the Secretary of the Congress Party in 
Parliament 50 saying that some Members (I think Feroze Gandhi was one of 
them) wanted a discussion about the Punjab affairs in our Party. The Punjab 
affairs especially meant the judgment in the Kamal case 51 and how it had affected 

48. Letter. 

49. Letter. 

50. H.C. Heda. 

51. On 12 November 1959, S. D. Singh, Special Additional Sessions Judge, acquitted D.S. 
Grewal, former Superintendant of Police, and nine other police officers of the charge of 
murdering Hazara Singh, Pyara Singh and Gian Singh of Samara Bahu on 14 July 1957, 
in the Kamal Triple Murder Case. The judge admitted that the deceased may have been 
guilty of murder but it was rumoured that the accused policemen had been ordered to 
protect them and their failure to do so led to Kairon’s punitive action against them. See 
The Tribune , 14 November 1959. 
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the Chief Minister there. They wanted this discussion at the Party meeting 
tomorrow which is really fixed to consider the Report on Government 
enterprises, etc. I replied to Heda and said that this time will not be appropriate 
as we are discussing a special subject. I referred him to you. 

I do not know if he has been to you. Obviously we cannot discuss it 
tomorrow, but the question arises whether we should discuss it in the future at 
a Party meeting. It does not seem to me very appropriate to do so, although 
normally I do not wish to come in the way of any discussion. Apart from other 
reasons, the Kamal case is likely to go up in appeal. 

Perhaps you could send for Heda and others concerned and have a talk 
with them on this subject. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

24. To Partap Singh Kairon: Kairon and Dissidence 52 

December 16, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

The judgment in the Kamal Murder Case, 53 which I have not seen yet, had 
created a considerable disturbance in the public mind. An attempt was made to 
raise this question in the House and later in our Party. We managed to get over 
it. But it is difficult to deal with the judgment, however wrong it might be. I do 
not know what you have decided about an appeal, because much will depend 
upon that. In any event, I should like to have a copy of the judgment as soon as 
possible. 

I am worried about the situation in the Punjab, all the opponents of the 
Congress as well as some people in the Congress who have been giving trouble, 
are now trying to create a furore. We may deal with some of them in the normal 
course, but the main point is how to deal with this situation, and I should like 
your advice in this matter. 

Some MPs have come to me complaining about you. I have naturally given 
them my own views and told them how you have met very difficult situations 
with courage. The general complaint among these people seems to be of personal 


52. Letter to the Chief Minister of Punjab. 

53. See item 23. 
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ill-treatment of them. I do not know how far this is true, but the personal 
element counts for a lot. It is always desirable not to produce a feeling of 
personal ill-will. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


25. To Partap Singh Kairon: Kairon and Dissidence 54 

December 20, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I have received your letter of December 19th and the judgment of the Kamal 
case. 55 1 am afraid it is beyond my capacity to read through this judgment. But 
I shall look through parts of it and I shall then pass it on to Pantji. I understood 
from him this morning that he had not yet received a copy of this judgment. 

As I have not read the judgment, I cannot express any opinion. But I must 
say that the various accounts that have reached me about this Grewal matter 
had made me feel fairly sure that there had been no encounter with the police. 
Pantji also felt that way and I believe he is convinced of that. 

However, our personal opinions do not go far when there is a judgment, 
however misdirected that judgment might be. Prima facie, there should be an 
appeal against that judgment. 

I know very well how some of your dissident Congress people in the Punjab 
have been carrying on a deliberate and very wrong agitation against you. I have 
told them so frequently. Now they have got hold of this judgment and will no 
doubt try to make the most of it. A group of them have been going about meeting 
Congress MPs. I think they met Pantji yesterday and, so far as I know, Pantji 
spoke rather strongly to them about their behaviour. They wanted to see the 
Congress President, Indiraj i, but she has refused to see them. They have not 
approached me as a group. Anyway, I do not propose to meet this group. Some 
days ago I had agreed to see Musafir 56 and I think he will be coming to me on 
the 22nd. I do not like to say ‘No’ to a Member of Parliament if he wishes to 
see me. 


54. Letter. 

55. See Appendix 13. 

56. Gurmukh Singh Musafir, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Amritsar, Punjab. 
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What is annoying me especially is that when anyone of these comes to see 
me a report appears in the Press the next day. 

Please keep me informed of developments. 

Yours sincerely 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

26. To N.V. Gadgil: Dissidence in Punjab 57 

Anand Bhawan, Allahabad 
December 25, 1959 

My dear Gadgil, 

I have been wanting to write to you for some time past about some of the 
internal affairs of the Punjab and, more especially, of the Congress Party in the 
Punjab. I have been astonished at the way the so-called Dissidents of the Punjab 
Legislature Congress Party have been behaving. Partap Singh Kairon is not a 
model of all the virtues and one can easily find fault with something or other 
that he may have done. But he has certain virtues which are outstanding. He is 
a tremendous and, I think, conscientious worker. He is tough in his own way 
and does not easily get frightened. He is absolutely non-communal and broadly 
he has the correct views. I have sometimes not liked what he has done, but, in 
the balance, I have a fairly high opinion of him. I doubt if anyone else could 
have held together the Punjab as he has done in spite of opposition from the 
Akalis, Communists, Jan Sangh and his own dissidents. 58 

So far as the dissidents are concerned, they are not a bright lot from the 
point of view of any work. They only flourish in criticising. 

The recent Kamal case judgment has, of course, been a godsend to these 
Dissidents and all those who dislike Partap Singh. 59 1 have not read the judgment 


57. Letter to the Governor of Punjab. 

58. For the most recent documents on this, see SWJN/SS/54/pp. 297-300. 

59. The opposition groups and dissidents demanded Kairon ’s resignation because he had 
been protecting, according to them, one Hazara Singh, who had been murdered in Kamal. 
Hazara Singh, and his accomplices, Pyara Singh and Gyan Singh, were wanted in a case 
of murder at Ruksana and a robbery at Kambohpur. They were shot in an encounter in 
1958. All the accused were however acquitted and no precise connection between Kairon 
and Hazara Singh and associates was established. But party politics were extremely 
fluid, with Akalis defecting to Congress and vice versa. See The Pioneer, 13 November 
1959 and The Tribune, 13 and 14 November 1959. 
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although I have received a copy. It is of enormous length. I shall look through 
it sometime or other. I can, therefore, express no opinion about it at this stage. 
But it may interest you to know, if I have not told you of this already, that it was 
largely at my instance and Pantji’s that the Kamal case was started. I received 
so many complaints from a variety of sources (not Partap Singh) that the police 
had bumped off these dacoits without any encounter that I wrote to Partap 
Singh on the subject. Punjab police had some such reputation even previously . 60 
The dacoits in question deserved any punishment, including death, but I felt 
that it was not at all a good thing for the police to take the law into their own 
hands. If we once permit that, then there can be no controlling of the police. 
Feeling this, I wrote to Partap Singh that when there was this widespread 
impression, a full enquiry should be made and further action taken if necessary. 
Pantji agreed with this. Thereafter, apparently, Partap Singh had some enquiry 
of his own and he wrote to me that he had come to the conclusion that the 
charge made against the Police in this case was true. 

Even after the Kamal case judgment, some people from the Punjab, who 
are no friends of Partap Singh, have told me that they are convinced that there 
was no encounter at all and the police shot down these dacoits simply because 
they wanted to do so. 

I thought I would let you know about this. A group of these Congress 
dissidents have been wandering about Delhi. They did not get any 
encouragement from Pantji. They did not come to me at all, perhaps because 
they felt that I would not humour them. One thing that has particularly annoyed 
me is that whenever anyone of these persons has come to see me in the past, 
immediately a long account appears in the press. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


60. See SWJN/SS/39/pp. 393-394 and SWJN/SS/40/p. 324. 
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(vii) Uttar Pradesh 

27. To Bhakt Darshan: Border Roads near Badrinath 61 

December 3, 1959 

My dear Bhakt Darshan, 

Your letter of December 2nd. 62 

The question of border roads has been carefully examined chiefly from the 
defence point of view. The roads to which priority is given will be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. As far as I can gather, the roads from Joshimath to 
Niti Village and between Badrinath and Mana Village are being given priority. 
It is not at present proposed to take up the roads right up to the passes for 
reasons of defence. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28. To V.N. Sharma: Residential Land Reorganisation 
and Valuation 63 

Anand Bhawan, Allahabad 
December 25, 1959 

My dear Vichitra, 

During my stay in Allahabad, I have had a deputation from some of the house 
owners here. During my last visit too they had come to me and I have a vague 
idea that I wrote to Sampumanandji on the subject. Anyhow, they have come to 
me again and given me a note which I attach. 

Obviously it is not for me to go deeply into this matter and form a firm 
opinion. But, in talking to them and reading this note, as well as discussing this 
matter with the district authorities here, it does seem to me that the proposals of 
your Government about this land and buildings in Allahabad are very severe 
and many of them are wholly incapable of meeting the demands made upon 

61. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Congress. File No.2 (242)/58-64-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

62. Bhakt Darshan had complained of poor roads in the region, and described the experiences 
of Indian traders. 

63. Letter. 
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them. It is true, I think, that they have had this land at a very low rate for a long 
time in the past. I suppose that the land has changed hands on many occasions. 

The point now is as to what, in equity, we can ask them to pay. If it is 
entirely beyond their capacity, then this will not do any good to the State or to 
them. This has nothing to do with a socialistic pattern of society, broadly 
speaking. 

It is, I think, necessary to split up these large compounds which we find in 
Allahabad. The day of large compounds is long past. It would be completely 
ri gh t to take away all the additional lands from them, leaving just enough for 
the house and a little more. More or less that is how plots are given in Delhi 
now. It would also be right to increase the payment of amount for the lease. 

I suppose it is inevitable that whatever you charge from them will be passed 
on to the person who occupies the house and pays rent. 

As I have said above, I am not really competent to pass an opinion without 
going much deeper into this matter. But I have felt that the demands now being 
made upon them are excessive and not practical. I would like you to consider 
all aspects of this matter afresh. 

As I had once written to Sampumanandji on this subject, I am sending a 
copy of this letter to him. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(viii) West Bengal 

29. To B.C. Roy: Banning the Communist Party 64 

December 2, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of November 30th. 

We are naturally following carefully the activities of the Communist Party, 
more especially in regard to our border troubles. It is clear that their attitude 
has reacted very much against them in the public mind. They have a difficult 
choice to face and it is because of this that they are greatly troubled and even 

64. Letter to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. Also available in Saroj Chakrabarty (ed) 
With Dr. B.C. Roy and Other Chief Ministers: A Record upto 1962 (Calcutta: Benson’s, 
1974) pp. 436-437. 
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internally they are pulling in different directions. On the one hand, they can 
stick to their so-called internationalist policy and support, directly or indirectly, 
China, or they have to come out more openly in condemnation of Chinese 
aggression. 

If they follow the former course, they condemn themselves in the eyes of 
the Indian public. If they follow the second course, then, to some extent, they 
undermine themselves from the Communist point of view. Even that is not 
likely to do them much good. 

I think it would be very unwise for us at this stage to ban the Communist 
Party. That in effect will get them out of this dilemma and they will gain a 
measure of public sympathy. Also the international consequences of this will 
be harmful to India. 

But there is no reason why individuals breaking the law by speech or 
otherwise should not be proceeded against. We might be stricter about 
processions also. 

I shall be meeting you on the 6th December at Panchet hill. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


(c) Sikkim 

30. To Tashi Namgyal: Border Issues 65 

December 3, 1959 

My dear Maharaja Saheb, 

Thank you for your letter or the 26th November. 

Recently I have spoken twice in our Lok Sabha about the occurrences on 
our frontiers and the aggression of the Chinese forces. 66 In these speeches I 
have made it clear what India’s policy is and that while we are devoted to peace 
and peaceful methods and shall continue to strive for them, we cannot tolerate 
aggression. In this connection, we are fully committed to the protection of Sikkim 
if danger arises there and Your Highness can rest assured that we shall honour 
this commitment. 


65. Letter to the Maharaja of Sikkim. 

66. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 499-507 and pp. 509-531. 
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Although the situation on our borders is naturally a matter of concern to 
us, as it is to Your Highness, I do not think that there is any necessity to be 
alarmed. But it is certainly necessary to take all possible steps to be fully prepared 
for any emergencies that might arise. We propose to do so. I welcome Your 
Highness assurance of your full cooperation. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(d) Administration 
(i) General 

31. To Ahmed Mohiuddin: Reinvesting Funds of the Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai Trust 67 

December 1, 1959 

My dear Mohiuddin, 

The deposit receipt for rupees four lakhs and twenty-five thousand in the 
accounts of the Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial Trust matured on the 28th 
November, 1959. Normally this should have been renewed, as delay means, I 
suppose, some loss of interest. I gather, however, that you recommended that 
this money should be realised and that U.R Zamindari Abolition Compensation 
Bonds should be purchased. 

I rather doubt if this proposal to buy the U.P. Zamindari Abolition 
Compensation Bonds is feasible. 68 Indeed, we consulted the Bank of India 
Limited on this subject some four years ago, and their advice was that any such 
acceptance of such Bonds would not be correct or within the rules etc. applying 
to Trust funds. In fact, some such bonds were sent to us as a donation by the 
Raja of Bhadri and, because of this objection, we were unable to accept them. 


67. Letter to the Deputy Minister of Civil Aviation. 

68. The UP Zamindari Abolition Bonds had been misused by the Banaras Hindu University. 
In the Lok Sabha in August 1959, questions were raised regarding the legitimacy of 
investments made by BHU in these bonds allegedly belonging to the University treasurer 
Jyoti Bhushan Gupta. Investigations were underway when Nehru wrote this letter. 
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If there is any doubt about the permissibility under the law of the Memorial 
Trust investing funds in these Bonds, then we should not take them. 

I think that the money should continue to be invested in short deposit. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

32. To GtP. Hutheesing: Funds for Krishna Hutheesing’s 
Treatment 69 

December 1, 1959 

My dear Raja, 

I have just received your letter of the 30th November. I am much concerned 
about Krishna’s health. I think you are right in suggesting to her to come to 
Europe for a proper diagnosis and, if necessary, treatment. 

I understand that the Finance Ministry is dealing with the question of foreign 
exchange. It has just struck me that I have some royalty money lying in London. 
I do not quite know the rules governing such matters. But I suppose there will 
be no difficulty in my passing some money on to Krishna. I could place one 
hundred pounds at her disposal. I am enquiring as to how this is to be done, as, 
naturally, I want to follow our rules on the subject. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


33. To Asoke Sen: A.P. Jain 70 

December 7, 1959 

My dear Asoke, 

Ajit Prasad Jain has accepted the chairmanship of the Police Commission set 
up by the Uttar Pradesh Government. This is not a permanent body but is meant 
to examine the present working of the police and to suggest measures for 
reorganisation, welfare activities, etc. It is not a whole time work. It means the 


69. Letter. 

70. Letter to the Law Minister. 
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Commission meeting occasionally, visiting some places and reporting. I take it 
that he will not be paid anything for it except travelling allowance etc. 

He has asked me whether this will come in the way of his membership of 
the Lok Sabha. He wants, of course, to continue as member of the Lok Sabha. 
So far as I can see, there should be no difficulty, but please let me know what 
you think about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


34. To C.P.N. Singh: Stay On in Tokyo 71 

December 8, 1959 

My dear CPN, 

I received your letter of the 28th November a few days ago. Thank you for it. 

In view of your health I cannot obviously press you to stay on in Tokyo 
which does not suit you. That is why I had agreed to your coming here on leave 
for three months. You now point out that this will not suit you and that you 
would like to retire from the post. I am sorry about this, but if you so wish it, I 
have little choice in the matter. 

N.R. Pillai says that you want to come back fairly soon, about the third or 
fourth week of December. If it is possible for you, I would like you to stay on 
there for a few weeks more and come back here about the third week of January. 

There is no end to our troubles here. Our normal lot was bad enough, and 
now we have to face the border troubles with China, I have found no time to 
write my normal Fortnightly Letters even though I have much to say. Tomorrow 
President Eisenhower arrives here. 

All good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


7 1 . Letter to the Indian Ambassador to Japan. Copied to N.R. Pillai. 
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35. To Sampurnanand: Central Pay Commission 72 


December 12, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I have just received your letter of December 11th about the Central Pay 
Commission s recommendations. The points you have raised in your letter are 
clearly important and I can well understand your perturbation over the matter. 
We have had all these facts before us but, in the circumstances, it was not 
possible for us to reject the recommendations by a high-powered commission 
appointed by us. 73 We were thus driven by the compulsion of events to accept 


[Pay Commission’s Generosity] 

You Said It 


ly LAXMAN 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 3 DECMBER 1959) 

72. Letter to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. Copied to Morarji Desai. 

73. Recommendations of the Jagannadha Das Commission were subject to severe criticism. 
Contentious parts pertaining to a cut-back on holidays, making Saturday a full working 
day, compulsory Provident Fund and discrimination in emolument of Class I employees 
and the rest of the workforce, invited the ire of opposition members, especially T.C.N. 
Menon (CPI) and Nath Pai (PSP). See The Hindu , 17 December 1959. 
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[Tied Up by the Pay Commission] 



Political Who’s What 


WQRCHW 

T»»», 


(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 6 DECEMBER 1959) 
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those recommendations. The main recommendation, of course, is about the 
increase of Rs. 5/- per month in the pay of a large category of government 
employees in the lower scales. 

Having accepted these, we have to face the consequences. Not having 
accepted them would have led to graver consequences. 

All 1 can say is that we shall have to keep all these matters in view and do 
our best in the circumstances. I am sending your letter to our Finance Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

36. To CPN Singh: Eisenhower Visit 74 

December 18, 1959 

My dear CPN, 

Thank you for your letter of the 15th December. It is true that President 
Eisenhower had an amazingly warm welcome in Delhi and he was much 
impressed by it. 

I would, of course, like you to stay on in Tokyo as long as you can. Certainly 
it would be better for you to observe the 26th of January there. You can come 
here at your convenience after that, say early in February. 

President Eisenhower has gone, but this evening the Prime Minister of 
Sweden 75 as arrived here. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


74. Letter. Copied to N.R. Pillai, S. Dutt, and B.N. Chakravarty. 

75. Tage Erlander visited India from 18 to 30 December 1959. 
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37. To Rajendra Prasad: Special Police Establishment 76 

December 21, 1959 

My dear Rajen Babu, 

I spoke to you this morning about reports of the Special Police Establishment. 77 
These reports are sent to me monthly. They are abstracts of what they have 
done in the course of the month. I am sending you a number of these from 
January to November 1959. Summaries of these are sent to the press. 

In cases where enquiries are being made, the information is treated as 
confidential, as otherwise the enquiries might be affected. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


38. To H.L. Masurkar: P.S. Deshmukh 78 


December 28, 1959 


Dear Shri Masurkar, 

Your letter of December 25th. You know that we came to a decision that no 
member of Government should accept office in organisations of the kind you 
have mentioned. This decision was taken many months ago. However, to suit 
the convenience of Dr. Panjabrao Deshmukh, I agreed that he might resign 
from his Chairmanship after a little time. 79 More than the time I expected has 
already lapsed and we find this rather embarrassing. However, as I do not wish 
to create difficulties, I would suggest that at the latest a new election should 
take place by the end of February. Dr. Panjabrao Deshmukh might send his 
resignation and this may be kept pending till the election sometime in February. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


76. Letter. 

77. For Special Police Establishment, see SWJN/SS/40/p. 319. 

78. Letter to a Member of the former Madhya Bharat Legislative Assembly. 

79. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 136-137. 
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39. To Gi Ramachandran: Pyarelal 80 


December 29, 1959 

My dear Ramachandran, 

After I left the meeting of the trustees this morning, I gave some more thought 
to the question of Pyarelal undertaking his task. On the whole, it seems to me 
that it is not necessary to have a regular contract. Normally this is not done 
though of course sometimes this is preferred. You get all the advantages of a 
contract by an exchange of precise letters. It is of course necessary to have 
precision about this matter in order to avoid future controversies and difficulties. 
All that you have said in the draft agreement may be said in these letters with 
such variations as are considered necessary. I do not think there will be any real 
difficulty with Pyarelal. 

You might consult Shri Diwakatji about this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

40. To D.P. Karmarkar: Dr Khanolkar 81 

December 29, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I am writing to you about Dr. Khanolkar. 82 1 have heard, rather vaguely, that the 
Health Ministry has decided to retire him. Also, that when the W.H.O. asked 
for the services of Dr. Khanolkar to serve in an Advisory Committee, this was 
refused. What exactly has happened and why? 

Dr. Khanolkar is one of our ablest men with an international reputation. I 
have no doubt that any number of other countries would simply jump at engaging 
him. Why are we to lose the services of a man of his calibre, whose services we 
specially recognised a year or two ago by giving him one of our Republic Day 
awards? I do think it will be a great pity if India loses his services. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

80. Letter to the Secretary, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. File No. 2(265)/58-64-PMS 

8 1 . Letter to the Minister of Health. 

82. Dr. Vasant Ramji Khanolkar was Director at the Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay, 
from 1952-1963. 

83. He was awarded the Padma Shri in 1954. 
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(ii) Passport 

41. To Asoka Mehta: Negotiating with the Italian 
Government 84 

December 5, 1959 

Dear Asoka, 

On December 2nd you sent me a copy of a letter from Mrs. Darina Silone 85 
from Rome. In this letter she points out that a number of persons, presumably 
Indians, are kept in a camp in Italy and the condition of the camps is very bad. 

We have been much worried and concerned about this matter. 86 As you know, 
there has been wholesale fabrication of false passports and these people got 
into trouble in England, in France and in Italy. The British Government sent 
back to India those who did not have proper passports. The British Government 
at their own cost sent back these people to India and we are dealing with them 
here now. 

The Italian Government refused either to admit them or to leave them free 
to go out of Italy. They wanted us to arrange for their return to India at our cost. 

This raises several issues. First of all we are not at all sure that all of them 
or many of them are Indian nationals even though they might be people of 
Indian descent. Some apparently have gone from Singapore and other places. 
But the main difficulty has been that the Italian Government has refused to 
shoulder the burden of sending them back as the British Government did. We 
have informed the Italian Government that under international law it is their 
business to deal with them and send them back at their own cost. If we do not 
take a firm line in this matter, we shall create a precedent which will be harmful 
and opposed to normal practice. 

We are addressing the Italian Government again. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


84. Letter to the Chairman, PSP. 

85. Wife of Ignazio Silone, Italian novelist and a founder of the Italian Communist Party. 

86. The matter was debated in the Rajya Sabha on 26 November 1959, where Nehru made 
these points. 
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42. To Ansaruddin Ahmad: Visas and Pakistan 87 


December 8, 1959 


Dear Mr. Ansaruddin Ahmad, 

I have your letter of 7th December. I have tried many times to get this Visa 
system modified and liberalised, but all kinds of difficulties arise and it has 
seldom been possible to get an agreement with Pakistan. 88 1 shall have this 
matter examined again, more especially the points you have mentioned. It may 
not be possible at this stage to make all the changes that you have suggested, 
but I do hope that some liberalisation will be possible. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(iii) Corruption 


43. To Krishna Menon: Jeep Case 89 


December 7, 1959 


My dear Krishna, 

Every few days I get the file of the jeep case. I try to understand what is 
happening, but I find it very difficult to say anything worthwhile or give any 
advice about it. I appreciate your difficulty in the matter and your wish not to 
note on these files. You need not do so. But, after all, you know more about it 
than I do, and you might at least give a hint to me as to what the proper course 
would be. We are entangled in this, and we have to deal with it as best as we 


can. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


87. Letter to Rajya Sabha MP, Congress. 

88. The visa regime was discussed in the Rajya Sabha on 26 November 1959. 

89. Letter to the Defence Minister. 
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44. To C.D. Deshmukh: Inquiry Tribunal Proposal 90 

December 7, 1959 

My dear Deshmukh, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date. 91 1 can quite understand your wish to 
protect or not to jeopardise the security of any officer. All I wanted was 
information about the actual cases you might have in mind, with such details as 
you could give, to enable me to try to trace these cases. This was entirely to 
satisfy myself and, perhaps, consult one or two of my colleagues. 

I receive frequently, letters of complaint about Ministers or officials. 
Whenever such a complaint has come, I have tried to find out confidentially 
from such sources as were open to me, what the facts were. Some of these 
cases have been gone into rather thoroughly and have even been discussed in 
State Assemblies. Some action also has been taken occasionally. But, generally, 
I have found on enquiry that very vague charges are made, often without any 
substance, it is quite possible that some of the charges you have mentioned 
may have some truth in them. But the habit of making charges without any or 
very little basis is fairly common in India. 

I have great doubts about the advisability of having a Tribunal or a 
Commission with wide terms of reference to enquire into every odd charge that 
might reach them. I do not know if such a thing has been done in any country. 
Of course, any specific charge, if it appears to have any substance, should 
certainly be enquired into. 

I do not know if you would care to mention to me confidentially a few 
particular cases that you have in mind. 92 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


90. Letter to the Chairman, UGC. File No. 8 1 , C. D. Deshmukh Papers, NMML. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

9 1 . See Appendix 5 . 

92. This refers to Deshmukh’s proposal at Ooty for a tribunal to investigate misdemeanours. 
He wrote to Nehru on 8 December 1959 explaining why he was unwilling to pass on 
information about any officer unless it was to such a tribunal: (i) he did not know what 
Nehru considered appropriate; (ii) with the passage of time, the matter might seem not 
worth the effort; and (iii) in any case the concerned officers have to agree, which they 
would not without formal rules. Only a regular commission or tribunal could handle 
such matters; ad hoc inquiries might result in misuse of powers, and he cited an instance 
from Madurai. 
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45. To Rajendra Prasad: Corruption 93 

December 7, 1959 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

You were good enough to write to me some days ago on the subject of appointing 
a tribunal to consider charges made against Ministers, etc. 94 You mentioned in 
your letter that C.D. Deshmukh and V.R Menon had referred to cases of 
corruption among Ministers. 

Soon after receiving your letter, I wrote to both Deshmukh and V.R Menon 
requesting them to let me have some particulars about the cases they had in 
mind. Deshmukh has replied to say that he is unable to mention any case to me 
as this might jeopardise the security of the officers who had mentioned these to 
him. He has not given me any cases, but he has sent me a list of the type of 
corruption indulged in by various persons. 95 1 have written to him again, and I 
enclose a copy of my letter. 

V.R Menon replied that the only case he could remember was that of 
Narbada Prasad Singh who was at one time a Minister of the old Vindhya 
Pradesh Government some eleven years ago. For the rest, he says that a reference 
to old files might give us the information. I have again requested him to give us 
a little more precise information so that we can pursue this matter. 

As for Narbada Prasad Singh, a case was launched against him about nine 
or ten years ago for insurance frauds. He absconded, and ever since then he has 
not been traced. 

I see a detailed reference in one of the newspapers this morning to your 
letter to me on this subject. I have no doubt that there will be Questions in 
Parliament. This publicity to your letters to me is very unfortunate and 
embarrassing. 96 I do not quite know how this can be avoided. Perhaps in the 
future you will be good enough to send for me and speak to me on any subject 
in your mind. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


93. Letter. 

94. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 328. 

95. See Appendix 5. 

96. See item 46. 
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46. To G.B. Pant: President’s Letters Leaked 97 

December 8, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I have received, as I expected, several Questions from the Lok Sabha in 
connection with the President’s letter to me about the appointment of a high 
powered tribunal for investigations. I am not accepting a Short Notice question, 
but I propose to answer an ordinary question as follows:- 

“It is not usual or proper for the President’s confidential communications 
to the Prime Minister to be published or to be discussed in Parliament. 

2. It may be stated, however, that the President had drawn the attention 
of the Prime Minister to a statement made by Shri C.D. Deshmukh in one of his 
V.S. Srinivasa Sastri Memorial Lectures at the Madras University delivered in 
July 1959. He had also referred to a statement made by Shri V. P. Menon. 

3. Any suggestion or reference by the President is necessarily always 
considered with care. His letter, however, was not placed before the Cabinet.” 

I have received reliable information that a number of leakages which have 
recently occurred took place from the President’s Secretariat through a 
newspaperman whom we all know fairly well. On one occasion, one of my 
Fortnightly Letters was published in extenso in the Times of India. This went 
through the same channel. After that, extracts from official documents have 
not been published, but the substance of important decisions taken by the Cabinet 
or other important communications have appeared in the Hindustan Times on 
the very next day. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

47. To G. B. Pant: V. P. Menon on Corruption 98 

I mentioned to you about my enquiry from Shri V.P. Menon in regard to the 
allegation he had made. My P.P.S. saw him today and I give below the note he 
has put up before me: 

“As desired by PM, I spoke to Shri V.P. Menon about this matter and asked 
him if he could give us further details of the cases which he had in mind. Shri 

97. Letter. 

98. Note, 8 December 1959. 
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Menon said that it was very difficult for him to recollect the names of the 
persons concerned after the lapse of nearly ten years. But, as far as he could 
remember, there were four persons against whom prosecutions had been 
launched after proper enquiries. These were Mathradas Mathur, Kumbha Ram, 
Damodar Pershad and Chhurat. 

The case against Shri Narbada Prasad Singh was of a very serious nature 
and it was alleged that he had sold a large quantity of Government timber and 
made a lot of money out of it. He had also used nearly 12,000 gallons of 
Government petrol on his farm. 

Shri Menon said that the then Minister of Home Affairs, Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari, had issued orders that all the prosecutions should be withdrawn 
because, he said, that if these cases were proceeded with, it would bring 
Government into disrepute. 

Shri Menon suggested that we might obtain the relevant files from the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. 

I also had a talk with Shri Viswanathan, Special Secretary, Ministry of 
Home Affairs, who told me that he had already put up a note on the subject to 
the Home Minister and that he would send me the file with a copy of the note. 
I shall submit it to PM, as soon as it is received.” 99 


48. To Rajendra Prasad: Action Against Corruption 100 

December 18, 1959 

My dear Rajen Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of December 18. 101 

Soon after I spoke to you last, I had a talk with our Home Minister, Pantji, 

and told him what you had said to me. That is, I suggested to him to try to find 

99. Kesho Ram wrote to Viswanathan on 12 December 1 959 seeking further information on 
the charges against the Ministers Jai Narain Yyas, Dwarka Das Purohit, Mathra Das 
Mathur, Manikyalal Verma and Mohanlal Sukhadia. He also wished to know the names 
of the Home Minister and Home Secretary at that time. 

100. Letter. 

101. Rajendra Prasad was unhappy that Nehru was not more energetic: he wanted the corruption 
cases to be pursued more vigorously and immunity to be provided to informants. He was 
worried that acceding to Nehru’s request for personal meetings might result in unwanted 
publicity, set wrong precedents, as also “stultify” the performance of his Constitutional 
duties. Therefore he preferred written communications. See Valmiki Choudhary (ed) Dr 
Rajendra Prasad: Correspondence and Select Documents, Voi. XIX (New Delhi: Allied 
Publishers Ltd, 1993), pp. 172- 173. 
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out what the cases might be to which Deshmukh had referred in his letter. I 
shall remind him of this again. 

When I suggested to you that it might be preferable for you to send for me 
and tell me what you have in mind rather than writing to me, there was no 
question of my suggestion coming in the way of your performing your 
Constitutional duty. Obviously you can write to me when you feel like it, and I 
shall welcome any criticisms or suggestions which you might be pleased to 
make. My principal concern was that letters which you may send me or which 
I may send you should not find their way to the press. Lately, on two occasions, 
important letters which you had sent me appeared in the press. It is most 
unfortunate that this happened, and this kind of thing is obviously harmful and 
not in the public interest. So far as I am concerned, I am keeping all the letters 
myself and not sending them even to my office. 

It is, I believe, the normal practice in England and probably elsewhere for 
the Head of the State to discuss matters personally with his Ministers. Formal 
or semi-formal letters are very seldom written. That does not mean that they 
cannot or should not be written. It is obviously for you to judge when you 
should write to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

49. To G.B. Pant: Note on President’s Reply 102 

December 18, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

The President has sent me a letter expressing his disappointment at our lack of 
vigilance in tracing cases of corruption when enough indications are given to 
us. He thinks that Deshmukh has given enough details of cases for us to trace 
them and further that we should give immunity to informants against vindictive 
action. 

At my last meeting with him, I had ventured to suggest to him that, in view 
of leakages occurring, it would be perhaps better for him to send for me when 
he wanted to convey any message. In his present letter he expresses his 
disapproval of this suggestion and considers it as something which will stultify 
him in performing his constitutional duty to bring to the notice of Government 

102. Letter. 
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any matter which he desires to communicate to it in the way he considers best. 
I have sent him a reply, copy of which I enclose. 


Yours affectionately 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


50. To Lakshmi N. Menon: Purpose of a Tribunal 103 

December 29, 1959 

My dear Lakshmi, 

Your letter of the 29th December. 

Evidently people have not understood what the proposal to appoint a tribunal 
means. The proposal is not to enquire into any specific matter, but to enquire 
into any complaints that may come to them from time to time against any 
Minister, Central or State. This is a very extraordinary proposal which, so far 
as I know, has never been put forward in any country. In India, where people 
are peculiarly in the habit of making charges, the tribunal will be flooded with 
charges against almost every Minister in India. The country will hardly be able 
to think of anything but of these charges made. 

It is quite a different thing when a specific charge, with some prima facie 
proof, is made. That certainly can be enquired into, if necessary by a tribunal or 
otherwise. 

I wrote to C.D. Deshmukh to let me have some particulars about any cases 
he might have in mind. 104 He said he was [not] prepared to do so, as the people 
who gave him the information might get into trouble. If, however, a tribunal 
was appointed, and a guarantee was given that no person bringing a charge will 
get into trouble, then he would place the matter before the tribunal, I wrote to 
him again that he need not tell me who his informants were, but he might at 
least give me some facts of the charge and against whom it was. Even this, he 
refused to do. He sent me a list of the types of charges that are brought. When 
we asked our Special Police, they said that it was impossible for them to conduct 
enquiries all over India without some reference to the person concerned. 

V.P. Menon had also mentioned some cases. On enquiry from him, he 
referred to something that happened nine years ago about Vindhya Pradesh or 
Rajasthan Ministers. Oddly enough, at the time, the Ministry dealing with them 

103. Letter to the Deputy Minister, Ministry of External Affairs. 

1 04. See item 44. 
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was under V.P. Menon’s charge as Secretary. The cases were started and then 
the advice of our Law Ministry was that there was not enough substance in 
them. Another case related to Jainarain Vyas, who has stated the facts publicly 
in answer to V.P. Menon. The third was against Narbada Prasad Singh who was 
also involved in an insurance scandal. He absconded for several years, was 
arrested and sentenced to some years’ imprisonment. I believe he has recently 
been released. 

V.P. Menon, in spite of every effort of ours, has been unable to give us any 
further particulars. 

It is quite extraordinary. Our people make wild charges and then are not 
prepared to help us in investigating them. I see no reason whatever for appointing 
an inquisitorial tribunal to roam about India in search of charges. All government 
would be made impossible, if that was done. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(e) Social Groups 

51 . To Indira Gandhi: Zohra Ansari in Allahabad 105 

Zohra Ansari 106 went to Allahabad with my approval, to work quietly among 
the Muslims there, to remove communal tensions and misunderstanding. She 
writes to me that she is having no help at all from the Congress or from the 
Jamait-ul-Ulema. Why, I do not know. She is a good quiet worker, and I think 
she should be helped. I suggest that the A.I.C.C. office might write to the 
Allahabad District and City Congress Committees and ask them to cooperate 
with her and help her in this work . 107 

She stays or has her office in Swaraj Bhavan. 


105. Note to the Congress President, 9 December 1959. AICC Papers, File No. P-14/ (ii)/ 
1959, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

106. Daughter of M.A. Ansari. 

1 07. Nehru wrote the same day to Kamlapati Tripathi asking him to ensure better working 
opportunities to Zohra Ansari in Allahabad. He emphasized that this did not imply funding. 
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52. To K. N. Katju: Jhabua DCC 108 


December 13, 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

I am enclosing a letter in original that I have received from the Jhabua District 
Congress Committee. In fact, this letter was sent to me in November last when 
I went to Indore. These people wanted to meet me there, but apparently I had 
no time to give them an interview. Also my attention was not drawn to the fact 
that they were waiting for me. Otherwise, I would have seen them for a few 
minutes and that might have been some consolation to them. 

They are anxious that I should go to Jhabua. I am afraid that is not possible 
for some time to come. But I have always felt somewhat attached to these 
Adivasis who are so poor and who require so much help from us. I shall try 
some time in the future to go there. I am informing them of this, though I 
cannot fix a date. In any event, I cannot go till February or March at the earliest. 

In the letter and in another paper attached to it, there is an account given of 
what are called police atrocities. If even a part of this is true, then this is a bad 
case which deserves enquiry and action. They ask for a Commission of Enquiry. 
That is too complicated a process. 

I would like you, however, to think about this matter and see if anything 
can be done. Possibly a really good officer can be sent to enquire and report 
without any fuss. Possibly also an independent and competent Police 
Superintendent can be posted there with specific instructions. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

53. To Kesho Ram: Jhabua DCC 109 

With reference to the attached papers, I have written to Dr. Katju. 

2. I should like you to write in Hindi to Shri Kanhaiyalal Vaidya, President, 
District Congress Committee, Jhabua, Madhya Pradesh. Tell them that I have 
seen their letter to me and to Indiraj i. I am very sorry I could not meet them in 
Indore when I went there. As my time was very limited in Indore and I was 
fully occupied, I had sent word that I would not be able to give interviews. 

108. Letter. File No. F3/170/59/60H-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

109. Note, 13 December 1959. File No. F3/170/59/60H-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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However, if I had known that they were waiting outside at my place of residence, 

I would have seen them for a few minutes. 

3. As for my going to Jhabua, I would much like to go there, but it is not 
possible for me to arrange a visit in the next two months or more. Whenever I 
can manage to go there, I shall certainly do so. 

4. As for their complaints against the police, I am enquiring about these. 

54. To Durgabai Deshmukh: Youth to Work for Welfare 110 

December 28, 1959 

My dear Durgabai, 

Thank you for your letter of the 27th December and the report of the Working 
Group on Social Welfare. The various proposals you have made, are no doubt 
good. But, always, there is a question of priorities and choice. We are going to 
have a very difficult time during the next few years. The strains and stresses on 
us are going to be very great. Then there is a question of additional emphasis 
on defence because of the new border situation. 

As you know, I attach a great deal of importance to social welfare. Also, I 
think that this must be largely attended to by voluntary agencies. But, ultimately, 
social welfare depends on advance in many fields and thus creating fresh 
resources. 

I do not personally fancy the type of so-called youth programmes that are 
mentioned, such as, youth camps. I think it would be far better for us to give 
these young men, and possibly women also, a little bit of compulsory training, 
including work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


110. Letter to the Chairman, Central Social Welfare Board. File No. 17(19)/57-60-PMS, 
NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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(f) Language 

55. To Mohan Swarup: Use of Hindi 111 

f^F4T 1, 1959 

snw ii w^it ^ET gsr fcr ^ $jt i wtr if 

cFlDtqTn i ^ «if^ # ttffT firar 1^? c^^rfrli rto rshtto 

cFT TTTFT =HI'-bt TFT % I TTBW r -hR>HI4 *Tf % % fRlt 44r1<) if 4§c1 TR 

tiff ??PT ff4i, ^Tt Fn"{l ^n?T vJlMd ^JT 4 t>T ^IMr) ^ I ^TTT cfPT 

RT SI%$Tf % -161 =TUTT 'IFt ^ I <lWl =Et ^jftrflT % R?^ T T5T ^TT 

3TFF^r % I 

TTFFf ^ <i<3l 6^11 % 3Nt cTcJT did) FT9T if RbcMI irf^JcE TflDff if 4ilH 6ldl 
^ I 3F ti«bHvl<|fl 1 1 Tfk RT TFT 4iT <1 ft fif RlWt RTsRT flffT % RE «TS1% 4?f 

cEt^RT FT FT ^TRcT £ # f^ff =E WT\ =ET ^TRIvT T I RT% =Et #T 

Flft 6Rft I ^TT R?^ dltl'l =11% SR^T f 4?T eft f^T vflTT % sR£ 7e?t % I FiREH =E^T 
^Tffff if RRET 4^TT sfft-tfft ft ft FFEffT 1 1 

. Til 9 4> I 

[44I6^M %S] 

[Translation begins: 

December 1, 1959 

Dear Mohan Swarupji, 

Received your letter of 1 1 November some days back. Forgive me for the delay 
in replying. What you have said about Hindi is to some extent correct. But at 
the same time, Hindi is increasingly being used. The real problem lies in our 
offices where many people, across all levels, do not know Hindi or know very 
little of it. Many belong to states where Hindi is not the spoken language. It is 
impossible to teach them Hindi fully. 

You must have seen for yourself how, much of the proceedings of the Lok 
Sabha are carried out in English. This is a necessity. We also need to keep in 
mind that our attempts to promote Hindi should not offend people from different 
regions of India. That would be detrimental to Hindi. Hindi is making rapid 

111. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Congress. 
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progress in the Hindi speaking states. However, in the Central Government its 
progress will be gradual. 

Yours, 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 
Translation ends.] 

56. To G.B. Pant: Report on Official Language 112 

December 28, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

Thank you for your letter of December 28, with which you have sent me a copy 
of the President’s letter on the report on official language." 3 

I do not quite agree with the President’s interpretation of the Committee’s 
report or, rather, the steps which he has suggested, some of which, I think, are 
impracticable. 

When we say that English will be an additional language, it does not mean 
that it will continue to be used only for special or specific purposes. It may be 
used for any purpose as an additional language, though, of course, our continuous 
attempt will be to increase the use of Hindi. To expect the day-to-day work of 
the Central Secretariat to be carried on in Hindi five years from now is, I think, 
not at all practicable. It is not merely a question of translation of rules and 

112. Letter. File No. 52(13)/58-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

113. The President had responded to the draft note on the Report of the Committee of Parliament 
on Official Language. The Parliamentary Committee under GB. Pant recommended Hindi 
as the “principal official language of the Union” by 1965 as provided for in the 
Constitution, with English limited to situations specified by Parliament. Knowledge of 
Hindi was to be a qualification for government service, and serving officials were to be 
trained in Hindi. However, it assured full scope to regional languages in their respective 
States and local offices of the Central Government were urged to evolve a “measure of 
permanent bilingualism,” that is, to use Hindi for internal working and the regional 
language for public dealing. 

Rajendra Prasad responded to Pant’s letter on 2 1 December 1 959. He was concerned 
about the transition to Hindi in administrative routine, for which he proposed translation 
of rules and manuals, including these in the training curriculum, and appointing officers 
in each department to ensure work in Hindi. See also, Valmiki Choudhary (ed) Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad: Correspondence and Select Documents, Vol. XIX (New Delhi: Allied 
Publishers Ltd, 1993), pp.174-175. 
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manuals, but of requiring the vast number of employees in the Secretariat to 
know enough Hindi to be able to do this. Merely to get a short course in Hindi 
is not enough. I do not see how it is possible for middle-aged people to go 
through this rather difficult course in a short time. I am referring especially to 
the non-Hindi speaking people. 

As for compiling translations of rules, manuals and other procedural 
literature, this seems to me unnecessary. It will mean enormous labour and 
expenditure. In any event, the employees in the Central Secretariat are presumed 
to know English. What might be done, of course, is to introduce Hindi manuals 
and rules gradually. Any full use of these manuals will have to wait for a much 
longer period than five years, till practically a new set of people take the place 
of present ones. 

I do not understand the President’s proposal that there should be officers in 
each department detailed to see that Hindi is actually used in day-to-day work. 
Even now, I think that most of our departments have got Hindi translators. 
How can an officer go about telling people what notes they are to write in 
English and what in Hindi? 

It has to be remembered also that in our communications to the non-Hindi 
speaking states, we shall inevitably have to continue English for some 
considerable time. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(g) Representative Institutions 

57. To S. Radhakrishnan: Abul Kalam Azad’s Portrait 114 

December 7, 1959 

My dear Mr. Chairman, 

You will remember that I wrote to you early in 1958 offering, on behalf of 
Members of Parliament, a portrait of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad for the Central 
Hall of Parliament. 115 This portrait is now ready. 116 1 understand that the 16th 

114. Letter. 

115. See SWJN/SS/41/p. 837. 

116. On the same day, Nehru informed the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, M. Ananthasayanam 
Ayyangar, also. 
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December at 5 P.M. has been fixed for the unveiling of this portrait, together 
with that of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

I might add that a very large number of Members of Parliament, belonging 
to all parties, have subscribed for this portrait. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

58. At Parliament House: Unveiling Portraits 117 

tomt to tot, 

3TFTrtto3TRT ^TT|tr| ^ to F ^ ^ TTTT% ^FT FTRTT '3TRTT % I 
jto to^RT to TUFt ■311% t, r|T T^5 toft toslt TTto tot 
| to^to^ tot tol tofoto^ttoSTR tot ^ ^ to to FTRT ft 
FT t, to FR& gfttof TiT TFFTT TR ft? t, FRlft f5 fT ^ I, # 
TTcfc-^ft ft ft|T to t, FT TRF-^ft ft?R ft FT TTRFTT TR?t ft, ftt to 6HKI 
tjcFHdl TRct ft I ftt 3TT5T I ftF tot-tot T3TTTTR 

sr wPft Tft mr to ftotft ft Fnft ft, to srto ft, wr Ft tom, to 

TTcf) ffttof TFRT to ftt fa ^faf to ftor TSftt 1 1 ftt faFT TTWTTft 3?T TTC t, 
^fft tot to Ffat to m, Ffa ftt TFt FT 3TFT to FRt fftft ft, TTtoT 

TTTT % FR ftt W, f^FTvTT ft toftrftt % ftRR ft I ft 3«F FTT$T#T to cR? TF 

w m, to toff ft Fito torn to stpttr sntot, ftr tot, to tstrttr ft 

^Ft if mF TRT T>T ftt OT 3RR §3TT fa ft tolft to' 1 1 ftt to to T>T FTFTT 

to tt, tot trim to to ft tt tor tt, at toto ftt ^qr trr §3it i to, Ffa 
ttt vr ftt% d^tfa ^ |f mtoR, to tot 3^ ft> mrrft ft farr TTwto to, 
toftr to tttt 33, tt to Tp? r ^3 tft to tt tor fftm Ffa toft I far Tt 

T 3 lto to to ft Ffa TTT, TRTlft rRF to ^ fftrft TT ftfaT to fftTT, ftTTTT 

srto fa tor to to rtft to w tt to tot ton 1 to fa fa tot mto 

tor I to fa STTOTT fa to ftr fa T^T TfaT TT TR^ TF I far IftlTT ft 

tor to gter I frht i rfafa tfr ft mrift ft to grft Fnft ft to fa 
3TRT to trjt to I, mto to to ft tot % ?t to, fmt% to 

1 1 rit ft w 3 tt tor to m tTcR tft to tT tot to tor to 

?r torr tor-tor firt frft tr^f to 3t> tonr tt m m, Rcf ttfttft 

117. Speech, 16 December 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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FT FT FT, tt ft 9TTFF FT^ % Ffltf t tt F Ft ?FFT FRtF FT FRJF, Ft RET ^FT 
ft# % SrlHI Fffd FF FfFT Ft FTT gf^Fd Ft ^lldl % ^T t ^(3dl 

tR t$MI <*K*1I % tFT %, tFT F# % I 

Ftfft FF t ORFF ( 941^1 Ft FtFT % RF) «I 6 I^< FTtt FTT, FtTF' FT, FF F<^H 
ftFt FTF FF FT?t, 3TR ftFt TFTT5T F§F FTfRFF T# I tftF FT TsITF Ft tlfFT 
#,3PRW ftjt FF# FT 3TFT Ft, 3TR RE# FIT FT FIF t tt g^lftF FTtR 
F# t, FFtt FTF P) J IIS st?l, Ft FF <sdld FTTcfT % ft ttl-ttl did FT FFR 
3TR1FF F 3TR FF#E t FTT^’ t I RF FT t F# t, FFF-FFF #T t t, tR 
MF FTFF FF Ft FTtR FTlft# tt tt, #T ^flFrFTT F?t tt |, eft FT FTF tt FTF 
#FT# 1 1 FTFF RF FTR# FF# t, F TRlfttt tt, F FfFTFT fFFRTF t 
tlTF t F# tR Ff=T FTFt tlTF t, Ft ^FFFttFFFt RTF, Rr# t FT#t Ft 
#t tR tR tt FT TTF# t, ^ftd ft# F fttt FTF TT t FF FFR F% FF FF#Et 
tt d*# F -3TFFT \itl TT# FT 'dd'l d J l ftTT FT 5 dl<l WRsfT FTltt FT FF# F 
R# I FF RF F# FTF ^ ft FFlff tt FF#E tt, FT# TRt-t# ttF 3T#, t RF 
RTftt RF FFT# ft tft tt, tt ft dl^dl fddldd % F# ft?# I 

FTFFF t RF F# t, FTF FF# F, ^ t "RIFT ttlFT #T FR FTTt 
tf, 3TFT #T FFT ^5 TTFtfrT % FRFT t FFR '3TFR ^fFTT Ft FTeff tt RF 
I, dRFT FF T# 3TFT, Ft t F% FFlt FTRFtFT ^ FTFT t, dtDidl tt F 
dldHl FTRTF TM’tfrl % Rld^d FFTF t FFR tt Ftt FTtf FF FFt T3TF 
FFft, Fit 3TFT Tt, Ft it, ft FTTF Ft 7FF F%F | dft Pdd^d ttF TIT 
FF t, Ft FjS ftRFt % TTF F^F t FftF Fff TFFT RR FF FFT TTFFT I 
TRtfttt tt FT TFTW 3TFT Ft, 3RTTF ?TTF, ft FE tRTpft tt F# RFTTFFTF 
tt Ft, Fpft tFRFH tt ftFF t 3TTF FFt tt, tt ft FE FFtt FRTt 3TR 3TTFFTF 
FTF FTFt t, fttt RRI 1 1 Fit FTF F|F 3TTFT #T F|F 3T^ FTF tR 
TtF-F-tF FFt FfFF Fft-Fft 3TTFf t, 3?R TRF-TRF t FRTf t FFFt I, A 3TTFF 
TTF t Fft ft^Tpft F^E tt F7ltt tt FFt 1 1 tftF FtTFFR tRrff t tt, ft#t 
FTT ftTdftt tt F' ^>F 3fR FF F 3fR FF t FTFT tt, FE FFFTF 3RR FMT I 
3TFTF FTTt TTF FFR t ft ftrFft Rtt ftiFTtl tt ^ftFT tt FT FTeff t tt ft 
ftFRTF t 3TTFFR t Fff Fltt FTTft |l 

^TFFT, TTRqfrT tt, FTFT ft Ft FE FfF tt, FTt FTtt tt, tR F F t tRt tt 
FFFT FTtt tt tt, tt ft FlFT I 3T^ FTF FT, FT 3TF^ FfFFT FT. tR tt tt T¥ 
t, FR F§F TTR tt RfMR gt I, ftFFT tt M FFT ^TFtRT 3RR F3TT tR 
^ ^ ^ tt FFT tt, ^TTFT ■3RR Ft FTFT FT, Ft gt 3TF FF FTF t, tt FFtt 
FR tt TRffttt tt tt FE TttF gtt tt I t Ft fFdFRT FF W, FT^ t F^f TFT, 
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FR F§ET f#T rRF ETTF T# ^|St # I EJ7T# FTF FfET 7fTT E3#, ##F EfF FFFT FTTT 

^r# ^ f# # i ttt# sir fh t eftf ft# ;§£ #lr ft|f ei# mz an# t, 

FfF cn#t d=i^6 RtfNI FTFFT f Eft z# f# f#TT ETTF t ?7T Fit ^TT% t 25-30 

f| otftett farmer # 

3flT TFT FTF t E3#ft FFlt ftlETTTIF Eft FTT E?# EFT f#7T, FTT E3T# 751# REF 7J75T 

TT75T #jf ft, ^r ### Pi eh#, #7 *jff t #, ref ft% t fff Eft, rjf ### 

Phm^ ti 

#FFTT # # PlEFET t FNTT 5TT ef|? EFFFEFEtz#ft, F#ft#r<TT t# 
% I FF RF# #5T eh# if I FT#-FT# HEft cfTcFcT EFF l§f , ftFPT #5 TFT I FT# # 
PRTM 7T5 I f# Rt STTF# Pl'MIdd t 3TTF#7 % FTcl F# I ##F REp F^ IT, RF> 
3TRI# Eft FTFFfR, REF tjfTFT tt TOfI EH#t WFf F # #5 FT# I 5? Eftr-REFT 
R# 9JF t FT EJ^J RREFT SpFTEf § 3IT «JT FF Ft# Eft FTRT ftF# #ftH EF# |, 
FRTF ^ EJ7TEFT F# t €TT, Rj5 SJEFTEf <|3TT, 3# far EPF# 3TR# EFFF % # 
FFRF fF75% ^ f#R, Ej£ R #T FTT# t, f##T RRT d^-hl FFT f^TT, EREF 
^FIFT F ?7T RFF #, RjB RFF % EfTFT #, #T REF f#IRjF IFF W FERR TTP# 
f#JT 75T7TEFT E#f # RTTFFTFf # FTF# #T f#T EJF# 5K R#fF REF FFEft REF 
FM RFFTFT REF ftRTTFF EFT EF#R, eR FRF #ef #T |, ##F REF 71# ildl EFT, 
%?Frf#R EFT, fFTTTT ETt f#T 3## ^E^?T % f#TI# # PR 5%, ETT EH# WHTEF 
7RRTT, #T Ep WK f^#|f# EjRRT '3TFTT, ^51 EJK |, 3T^RTT ##T P F5 
^EJ# EJR# p, #T ^T# # gTRRTF EFT^T ^ #TT# # % «T I #T FF 

#5 # fEF p- E3HT ^3T EF# ^ #-# EJjJjff Eft, EHfEFT 3IRT EF# t, EH% 
#7# # EFtf^RT EF# 1 1 

# f# E#f ^nt #y STTETET # EFFT ## 1 1 F^Tf Eft FT^T FT, PF EH5^ 3n%7 
^Rlt t, R#tf Eft EfTF # RTF, EFT# FEF#TT t Eff#T t, f#FT Eft EhH#t, f#PT 
# FFF FTT^R FF ETEF, ##T f#F # EfH#t I Ff#T FIEfE^F FT# EFT# t #t 
#, afP EfEFTEfEF EFPT EF# |et ^fEFT FFTEFTF §3TT l" 8 #7E, E# 3TTt #T FT# EFFT 
EFT EFT# Ft EH# ^rq #T f#TT EffF EFT, #T FFF#TT f#7T EfTET EFT? TF E3F# f#? 
#FT t # FTTFT t, #T FTFT t #T ^5 EFTFT #f, f#JF 5#EfT t EftFTT EfSlt # ^FT 
FT W I # TF EFf FTF #t, ##E 7pt Eft FTF FfR 5)75 Eft FTF f# #F FHt 
^ F#t FR# §TR t gFF #t FFT FS#, FTT FF FlF FT EH# 7TTF # 
EHEft # ^3 PTFIETT EfEfT EFHT F#R, ERTT F# EFHT F#R | EHEft FT#^ E# 
FFlt # E# F# zf# FTTt, FF 3TTFEFF # t, FFTt EfTET #T # F# 3TTt, EH# f#T 

118. Sec SWJN/SS/41/p. 827. 
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TfTft TFT tot ^ #T^RT % TTcp ^rMt eft | 

#, ^ *ffF7T TRFTr 2JT, #T ftRT# fT f^FTT ^ ^TF ^WH TT dFT $to ft$R 

to i (?nto) 

[Translation begins: 

Mr President, Comrades and Friends, 

On this occasion when we are assembled here together my mind harks back to 
the past and pictures of past history float before my mind as they would before 
yours too. On such occasions as this we tend to forget for a short while the 
times that we are living in and the difficulties that we are facing today, and are 
transported into another age when our struggles were on a different plane. It is 
a good thing sometimes to look back and remember the people who had led the 
way and set values for the nation to follow. 

I remember seeing Shri Vijaya Raghavacharya even before you, Mr. 
President, met him, more than forty years ago when he was a member of the 
Assembly at Simla. I had gone there as a spectator and someone pointed him 
out to me. He was a tall and powerful personality with brilliant eyes and what 
impressed me most, particularly in those days, was the fact that he had been to 
jail. The question of anyone going to jail had not arisen then. So it made a deep 
impression upon me. Anyhow, our freedom movement began and when Vijaya 
Raghavacharya became the President of the Congress in the Gandhian era, I 
had the opportunity of working under him. After that he became silent for years 
and there was not much opportunity of meeting him, except when I went to 
Solan on a couple of occasions to meet him. 

So the two pictures are before you and all of us have had close contacts 
with him. It is difficult to know how to describe him. If we go back to the past 
which seems very distant because so many things have happened during the 
interval though it is not very distant time wise, we were not merely colleagues 
or working under his leadership but we also had a relationship of great closeness. 
We were like one large family and perhaps even real brothers and sisters may 
not enjoy such closeness. When there is such close contact, it is difficult to be 
objective about an individual. The foremost thought is of a man who was a 
brave colleague and friend with whom we marched in step and cherished a 
great affection for. 

But even if you put that thought aside and look back into the past, especially 
if you look at the various pictures which are hanging on this wall, one is struck 
by the diversity of the people who joined the freedom movement. There were 
different types of people who came in and the pictures of Sarojiniji and Maulana 
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especially draw attention to this fact. Perhaps in normal times, people like 
Sarojiniji and Maulana would not have come into the political arena for there 
were other fields which were more fitting for them, in which they had reached 
great heights and could have gone further. But somehow they were drawn into 
the vortex of the great movements of our times and chose the path which millions 
of human beings were trading at that time. It is a hallmark of our freedom 
movement that such people came into it and gave it a depth and character which 
is not possible in ordinary politics. Today, in these softer times but in another 
sense, more complex and crucial times, you and I caught in the turmoil of 
politics often tend to forget the other important things of life. But please bear in 
mind that during the freedom struggle, even when in the thick of politics, people 
like Sarojiniji and Maulana Azad never faltered and stood a little apart and on 
a high pinnacle as a human being should. Those who get immersed in politics 
and remain ignorant of other facets of life cannot become complete human 
beings. 

Take Sarojiniji, for instance. She was a very welcome symbol of the progress 
of Indian womanhood which is very essential for any country. Many others 
joined after her and did good work and more and more women are coming to 
the fore and taking up all kinds of tasks. Perhaps this is the greatest sign of the 
nation’s progress. But she was among the first few women who had started the 
process and made a profound impact in India and abroad. Apart from this, 
everyone knows her keen interest in matters which are not normally associated 
with politics. You, Mr. President, have said that she was a great poet and a 
musician who could make others dance to her tune which is the hallmark of a 
good poet or musician. I have heard very few speeches during my lifetime 
which have made a great impact on me. Perhaps I was younger then and so was 
more deeply influenced. But I remember vividly even now the first time when 
I heard Sarojiniji’s speech, I got completely carried away and for a long time 
afterwards could not shake off the profound impression that it made on me. I 
heard her many times later. But I have never forgotten that first impression. 

Then many other things happened and memories come flooding back. I am 
trying to draw your attention to the fact that over a period of twenty five, thirty 
years, she did not forget the other talents that she possessed in the general mill 
of politics. Consequently she uplifted our politics and instead of being a barren 
tree, it began to throw out new shoots. In a sense, she helped the nation to 
develop new values. 

What should I say about Maulana? Till the other day, he was here with us, 
right on these benches for all of us to see. Gradually he became frail in body 
though his mind remained as brilliant as ever. He was also an example of the 
kind of a man who does not normally enter politics. It was his deep love of 
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freedom and abhorrence of slavery which drew him into this find in his 
childhood. He passed through various phases. In the beginning he had some 
leanings towards the terrorist movement which had begun in Bengal. Then he 
began to write articles in Urdu and Persian which created a storm in the minds 
of people in India and abroad. He presented an entirely new picture especially 
to the Muslims of India and aroused the spirit of nationalism. This made him 
persona non grata with the British government and he was imprisoned because 
he was considered dangerous. Then, I remember, at the Amritsar Congress when 
he had just been released from jail, he emerged as one of the foremost leaders 
of the Congress. All of us looked up to him and held him in great respect and 
tried to learn from him. 

Then he came here and perhaps very few amongst you would be aware that 
in the last few years of his life, he suffered greatly in body though his mind 
remained calm till the end. But inspite of his ailments, he was engrossed in 
work and passed away suddenly in the midst of his work. 1 19 Anyhow, why should 
anyone grieve for someone who worked well? We must grieve for those who 
live and die without having achieved anything but are useless burdens to the 
world. Therefore there is no grief but happiness and pride about the fact that 
such great men were bom in our country and added luster to the nation. Those 
of us who worked with such human beings learnt a great deal from them. 
Hanging the pictures of those great souls will be constant reminders not only to 
us but to the generations who come after us of a period of Indian history which 
was a momentous, golden age when these illustrious forefathers illumined India’s 
name in the world. 

Translation ends.] 

59. In the Lok Sabha: Disorder in Parliament 120 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Sir, 
there is no order being maintained in the House. Hon. Members continue 
standing while others are speaking. 

Mr. Speaker: If those hon. Members who insist on speaking notwithstanding 

the fact that I have proceeded to some other matter, think they can go on 

disturbing the proceedings of the House, I will have to do without them. 

119. See fh 118 in this section. 

120. 16 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVII, cols 5381-5384. 
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Saiju Pandey : 121 On a point of order. Sir. 

Mr. Speaker: No point of order. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I move that the hon. Member be suspended from the House 
for the day. 

Mr. Speaker: Yes. The question is.. ..(Interruptions). The hon. Member will 
kindly retire from the House for the rest of the day. (Interruptions). It is 
open to the Leader of the House to say it. The Leader of the House is the 
representative of the House; so far as the order is concerned, he can bring 
it to the notice of the Speaker. When the Speaker is hesitating, he would 
like to have confirmation from the Leader of the House as to what he should 
do. Certainly, in taking the opinion of the Leader of the House, I have only 
done the right thing. 

Renu Chakravarty : 122 The Leader of the House says it only when an 
Opposition Member is involved; not when it is a Member of his own party. 

A Hon. Member: On a point of order. 

Mr. Speaker: There is no point of order. 

T.B. Vittal Rao : 123 After hearing it, you can say there is no point of order. 
You cannot do so before hearing it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I move that all hon. Members in any part of the House who 
are challenging your ruling be suspended from the House for the day. 

Renu Chakravarty: What right has he to ask you that a person who raises a 
point of order be suspended? Does anybody have that right? (Interruptions). 

H.N. Mukeijee : 124 Sir, on a point of order in regard to what the Prime 
Minister has just chosen to suggest. I ask you if it is in order for the Prime 
Minister to bring forward an omnibus motion of that sort that whoever is 
contesting your ruling should be asked to leave the House. (Interruptions). 

121. Communist. 

122. Communist. 

123. Communist. 

124. Communist. 
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I request you not to come to a decision merely because the Leader of the 
House is a very great personality. The Leader of the House does not seem 
to be aware of his responsibilities as the Leader of the House. (Interruptions). 
He says that you are to ask every Member who contests your ruling to 
leave the House. That is a sort of copy-book maxim which he has no business 
to impose upon us in this manner. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not for me to say whether I realise my responsibilities or 
not, but I do realise and know that some hon. Members opposite do not know 
what their responsibilities are. I did so — I have never done so for the last few 
years — I ventured to suggest it because the other day, you were pleased to say 
that it was my duty to draw your attention when things occur in this House 
which are contrary to the procedure of this House and the dignity of this House. 
Now, I am not going into the merits of the question, but repeatedly we have 
seen the dignity of the House being ignored and being offended against and 
people doing this not only by voice, but by strange gestures throwing them 
about. It is an extraordinary sight in this Lok Sabha. 

Some hon. Members: Shame 

Jawaharlal Nehru: People are moving their arms and shouting. While you are 
standing they do not sit down, they are standing. They carry on arguments 
while you are talking, and they do not listen to you. I do submit that this is an 
offence against all rules of procedure and the dignity of the House. And I venture 
to say that any person who functions in that way should be proceeded against. 
It is for you. I did not mention names; I can mention names later but I may 
suggest that any person who acts that way may he asked to withdraw and made 
known that you will be pleased to take such action. 

H.N. Mukeijee: It is open to the Leader of the House, if he chooses, to 
bring forward a motion in conformity with the rules of this House, naming 
certain members and certain procedures necessarily follow. Before that is 
done. Sir, it is gratuitous on the part of the Leader of the House to make 
that kind of remarks which he goes on making. I am equally interested in 
regard to the regulation of the House in conformity with the rules, and I do 
not wish your ruling to be contested at all. Actually I came very much late 
in the proceedings, and I am not very well aware of the kind of questions 
that have been raised. But the kind of omnibus suggestion just made by the 
Prime Minister goes against the grain of Parliamentary institutions and I 
wish he will remain beware of that. 
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(h) Media 

60. To Feroze Gandhi: Ministers Talking Out of Turn 125 

December 21, 1959 

Dear Feroze, 

I have received the representation addressed to me by you and 66 other Members 
of Parliament in regard to a press conference given by Shri S.N. Mishra, Deputy 
Minister. 126 Owing to my heavy preoccupations with other matters I had not 
even read the newspaper report of this press conference. Two or three days 
ago, Shyam Nandan Mishra came to see me at his own request and said 
something about a new push to planning etc. He gave me a pamphlet on this 
subject, I told him I would have no time to read it in the near future but I would 
certainly do it later. I did not know then that he was having a press conference. 

Without reading these documents, it is a little difficult for me to express 
any firm opinion. But, broadly speaking, it does seem to me unusual and rather 
odd for a Member of Government to give publicity in a press conference or 
otherwise to views about basic questions which are being considered by 
Government, our Party and Parliament. I am writing to Shyam Nandan Mishra 
on this subject. 127 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


61. To S.N. Mishra: Ministers Talking Out of Turn 128 

December 21, 1959 

My dear Shyam Nandan, 

As you perhaps know, there has been a good deal of criticism among members 
of our Party about a press conference that you gave a day or two ago, I have 
been so busy lately that I have hardly read newspapers and I had not read about 
this press conference. When you came to see me the other day and gave me a 

125. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Congress. 

126. Addressing pressmen on 19 December 1959, S. N. Mishra, Convener of the Congress 
Socialist Forum — also known as the Ginger Group — called for an alliance of the Congress, 
PSP and national democratic socialist parties (sic) to collaborate in the task of national 
reconstruction. See The Hindu, 20 December 1959. 

127. See item 61. 

128. Letter to the Deputy Minister of Planning. 
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pamphlet, I told you that I would read it but I had no idea that you were going 
to give a press conference. 

Without reading this pamphlet and what you said at the conference, I cannot 
express any firm opinion but it does seem to me unusual and rather odd for a 
member of Government to speak on these basic matters at a press conference. 
You could, of course, raise these in the Party or among governmental circles. 

This matter is likely to be raised at a Party meeting. 129 Therefore I am writing 
to you about it. 

The representation I have received is signed by 67 Members of Parliament 
belonging to our Party. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


1 29. At the CPP meeting, S. N. Mishra explained that he had proposed the coalition as Convener 
of the CSF and not in his official capacity with GOI. Moreover, the CSF had been 
functioning with the knowledge of the Congress High Command and had put forth 
proposals on many issues in the past. See The Indian Express, 23 December 1959. 
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62. To Homi J.H. Taleyarkhan: Night Shelters for 
Footpath Dwellers 1 

December 9, 1959 

My dear Homi, 

Your letter of the 4th December. 2 1 am enclosing a message for your “SMALL 
SAVER.” 

I am glad to know that you are sponsoring a scheme for providing sleeping 
accommodation for footpath dwellers. I think this is important. As for my laying 
the foundation stone, I do not quite understand where the foundation stone 
comes in. Apart from this, I am afraid 1 can find no time at all for such a function 
during my next very brief visit to Bombay. 

I am enquiring about the matter connected with tourism and the construction 
of structures about which you have written to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


1 . Letter to the Parliamentary Secretary to the Chief Minister of Bombay. File No. 9/2/59- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

2. Homi Taleyarkhan had referred to Nehru's suggestion for such a scheme. He said the 
State Government was agreeable and wanted Nehru to lay the foundation stone. As for a 
“Courtesy to Tourists” campaign, he wondered whether such a campaign might be 
counterproductive by suggesting that tourists were treated shabbily. He concluded with 
a request to Nehru for a message for the Small Saver — an official multi-lingual monthly. 
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63. To Nathu Singh: Reviewing Compensation to 
Jagirdars 3 

December 9, 1959 

My dear Nathu Singh, 

I have your letters of the 4th December. 

I am always agreeable to meeting some of your jagirdars, but you must 
realise that an award once given cannot be revised. That was given after months’ 
consideration by the Planning Commission and, later, by me, and accepted by 
both the parties concerned. 4 I do not understand how such an award can be 
open to revision or review. 

Apart from this, I can find no time for an interview in December or January. 
I am absolutely full up. Indeed, I shall be out of Delhi for many days during 
these months. If, however, you wish your jagirdar friends to explain what they 
have to say, they can do so to my Principal Private Secretary, K. Ram. He has 
dealt with this matter previously and knows its ins and outs. 

Your second letter refers to a review concerning the army. As I told you 
when you met me, the organisation of the army and all connected with it, should 
always be kept in review with a view to any revision or improvement. But I do 
not understand your proposal to appoint a Committee of the type you have 
mentioned. I am sure that the Vice-President or a Judge of the Supreme Court 
will not be suitable for this, nor can we ask them to undertake this work. 

I understand that our Army Headquarters and the Defence Ministry are 
giving earnest consideration to the new situation that has arisen and how to 
meet it. I am sure they will welcome any suggestions that you send them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Letter to retired Lieutenant General associated with Bhooswami Sangh in Rajasthan. 
File No. 7(79)/58-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. Copied to Krishna Menon. 

4. See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 340-342 and SWJN/SS/51/pp. 298-300. 
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64. In the Lok Sabha: Third Five Year Plan 5 

Question: 6 Will the Minister of Planning be pleased to refer to the reply 
given to Starred Question No. 185 on the 6th August, 1959 and state the 
further progress made so far in regard to the formation of the Third Five 
Year Plan? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour and Employment 
and Planning (L.N. Mishra): During September and October, the Planning 
Commission reviewed the tentative proposals of all the Working Groups in 
consultation with them. Three new Working Groups were constituted for 
the study of problems of price policy, exports and imports in relation to 
production programmes, and programmes of co-operative development. 
The Panel of Economists has also met and considered various basic 
questions. Preliminary informal consultations are taking place with 
representatives of State Governments during discussions for the Annual 
Plan for 1 960-6 1 . The Planning Commission is now engaged in considering 
the more important issues of the Third Plan with a view to drawing up a 
Draft Outline in the course of the next two or three months. 

Panigrahi: It has been stated in the newspapers that the estimate for the 
Third Five Year Plan is about Rs. 10,000 crores of investment. May I know 
whether the Planning Commission is again revising this target? 

L.N. Mishra: No target has been fixed so far. The Working Groups are 
working and everything is tentative at the present moment. 

Kumari M. Vedakumari: Which was the price level that was taken as the 
basis for the calculation of the Third Five Year Plan? 

Mr. Speaker 7 : 1 could not hear the question. 

5. Oral answers, 18 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVII, 
cols 5830-5837. 

6. By Congress MPs C. Panigrahi, N.K.Pangarkar, D.N. Tiwari, M.L. Dwivedi, D.C. Sharma, 
Mofida Ahmed, H.C. Mathur, Ram Subhag Singh, Rameshwar Tantia, Bangshi Thakur, 
Ajit Singh Sarhadi, Kumari M. Vedakumari; PSP MPs Khushwaqt Rai, Hem Barua; 
Communist MPs V.P. Nayar, T.C.N. Menon, Dasarath Deb; Socialist MP L. Achaw Singh 
and Independents S.M. Baneijee and Prakash Vir Shastri. 

7. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 
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Kumari M. Vedakumari: Which was the price level that was taken as the 
basis for the calculation of the Third Five Year Plan? 

The Minister of Labour and Employment and Planning (Nanda): The current 
price level. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member should look at me when putting the question. 

Panigrahi: It has been published in almost every newspaper that the estimate 
has been fixed at Rs. 10,000 crores. We would like to know whether this 
estimate is really the correct estimate and, if so, what are the resources 
internal and external? 

Nanda: This has not yet been finalised and, therefore, it is not possible to 
give the final figure. There is no question of revision. 

Kasliwal: 8 We have been told that the Third Plan will continue to lay 
emphasis on heavy industries. What are the heavy industries which the 
Planning Commission has in mind for the Third Plan? 

The Deputy Minister of Planning (S.N. Mishra): It is difficult to indicate 
the exact industries. But, in view of the recent developments, it is obvious 
that there should be greater emphasis on heavy industries. Steel, power, 
and machine building plants etc. are some of the things which we have in 
mind. 

Harish Chandra Mathur: What is the basis on which the Working Groups 
and the State Governments are proceeding? Until and unless something 
has been indicated from the Centre, they cannot work in the vacuum. There 
must be certain basis on which to proceed. What is the basis which has 
been indicated? 

S.N. Mishra: I would like to make it clear that for the Working Groups we 
have the projection given in the Second Plan. That projection gives an 
investment figure of Rs. 9,900 crores. We are working more or less on that 
basis. 


8. N.C. Kasliwal, Congress. 
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D.C. Sharma: May I know whether the panel on employment has submitted 
its final report and, if so, the approximate employment potential in the 
Third Plan? 

S.N. Mishra: How can any figure in regard to employment be given at this 
stage when we have not got all the targets and programmes finalised? 

Raghunath Singh: May I know whether ship-building industry will be 
included in heavy industries or not? 

S.N. Mishra: Yes, that is a very important thing. 

Mr. Speaker: Has it been answered? 

S.N. Mishra: That is very important. 

Raghunath Singh: Will it be included or not? 

Mr. Speaker: It seems it has not been finalized. By the time we meet next 
year it will be ready and I will give an opportunity to members. 

S.N. Mishra: The second shipyard has been sanctioned, and this is a subject 
which has been engaging our attention. 

Punnoose: 9 It has been stated that State Governments are being consulted. 
May I know whether in the case of Kerala an opportunity will be given to 
the elected Government to be consulted on this? 

S.N. Mishra: Most certainly. Sir. 

Ila Palchoudhuri: l0 Considering the fact that Calcutta port will be of primary 
importance in the Third Plan and Rs. 56 crores will be needed for that, is it 
included in the core of the Plan as at present? 

S.N. Mishra: For the exact details I would request the hon. Member to 
address the Ministry concerned. 

9 . Communist. 

10. Congress. 
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Hem Barua: May I know whether it is a fact that some delay is involved in 
the schedule formulating the Third Plan and, if so, whether the criticism 
that it is due to the association of senior Government officials who have to 
do administrative jobs and who have to undertake tours abroad in the nature 
of their duties is true or not? 

S.N. Mishra: I could not get the question. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): May 
I answer it. Sir? There has been no delay. 

S.M. Baneijee: I want to know whether in the Third Plan emphasis will be 
given to the expansion of defence establishments, particularly with a view 
to become self-sufficient in our defence requirements. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, sir. Self-sufficiency is a big word in regard to defence, 
as in regard to anything. No country is ever self-sufficient, because something 
new happens; all the time it is trying to be sufficient; but, broadly speaking, 
that is our wish, and that is our attempt. 

Mr. Speaker: When is the draft likely to be completed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The date of the draft was proclaimed about a year ago — it 
will be completed in the middle of 1960. 

S. M. Baneijee: May I know... 

Mr. Speaker: Hon. members will kindly hear me. Each hon. Member will 
have some suggestion in regard to the formulation of the Plan. All these 
suggestions may be sent to the Government in writing. Shall I go on allowing 
every hon. Member to give every suggestion on the floor of the House? 
There is no draft Plan yet. What is the question that has to be put? Next 
question. 

T. B. Vittal Rao: Regarding the draft plan.... 

Mr. Speaker: So far as the draft is concerned, on the previous occasion it 
was placed before the House, and the House itself was divided into four 
working groups according to the nature of the subjects, and the members 
were allowed to give their views; ultimately, it came before the House. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: The practice in the past years has been to prepare a foil 
draft. Planning Commission prepares it; Government considers it; the National 
Development Council considers it. All this is the preparatory stage. The House 
considers it then. As you have been pleased to say, the House may form 
committees to consider it whatever the method may be; and then the whole 
draft, for more than a year, is open to public criticism. Then, in the course of 
that year, it is revised by the Planning Commission and comes up before the 
Government and it is finalized ultimately for being placed before the House. 
So, there is a very thorough criticism and consideration. 

T.B. Vittal Rao: My point is this. The Second Plan draft was given to us 
after the Plan period has started. We want to know whether the Third Plan 
will be ready before the beginning of the Third Plan period. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Planning is not a water-tight thing. We may call it Second 
Plan, Third Plan and all that, but it is really a continuous process. It is desirable 
to fix up the major things because, as a matter of fact, some of the things which 
are likely to be included in the Third Plan, we propose to start here and now in 
the Second Plan; that is, consideration of the project report, especially for big 
industries, in order to be ready to start them. There is no particular date of 
starting. So, this question of overlapping is bound to take place. 

Mr. Speaker: The only anxiety of the members is that major things may not 
be started without the House knowing what exactly is started. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Should we come to the House and ask whether we should 
start a new steel plant or not? These have been decided by the members, the 
principles I mean. What are the main things if you talk about heavy industries? 
Steel plant is a very important thing then big machine building plants. The 
principle and everything was accepted in the Second Plan. The Third Plan is 
largely a projection of the Second Plan principles. The details do not come up 
before the House. 

Ranga: There is also the question of resources. 

Mr. Speaker: All that will be placed before the House. 

Ranga: Whether it will be met by taxes or by deficit financing or by anything 
else... 
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Mr. Speaker: All that will be worked out. 

Asoka Mehta: Some months back a question was raised and the hon. Prime 
Minister was good enough to assure us that in drawing the Third Plan 
different sections of the House will be consulted. Accordingly a committee 
was set up. I do not know why the Committee has never been called and 
whether the Committee will meet before even the draft outline is prepared. 

Ranga: Has a committee been set up? 

Asoka Mehta: A committee has been set up. 

Ranga: May we know if the committee has been set up at a later stage, the 
personnel of the committee and the basis on which it has been set up? 

Nanda:" Now that our ideas are getting crystallised, it will be time for the 
various meetings to take place. 

Asoka Mehta: We had pointed out on earlier occasions, both on the floor 
of the House and in correspondence with the hon. Prime Minister that it is 
very difficult for us to make our suggestions after the Government has 
already decided about what they have to do. Therefore we would like to be 
consulted before they finally make up their mind even with regard to the 
draft outline. Accordingly, in response to this suggestion of hon. Members 
on this side of the House, the hon. Prime Minister was good enough to set 
up a committee of which I happen to be a member representing my party. 
Unfortunately, though this committee was set up about six or seven months 
back and a considerable amount of work has been done by the Planning 
Commission, we know nothing about it. We do not want once again to be 
confronted with some finished product before us. 

Nanda: There will be ample time before a draft outline comes before 
Parliament and even before the Planning Commission finalises it. Before 
that stage of finalisation there will be consultation in one way or another. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May I add that I feel guilty, to some extent, to the charge 
which the hon. Member has brought, that is, of this committee not meeting. It 

1 1 . Gulzarilal Nanda, Minister of Labour and Employment and Planning. 
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was a slight lapse on my part, partly due to the fact that we thought that things 
were not ripe enough. But even so it would be a good thing for the committee 
to meet from time to time even for informal talks. I am sorry for it. I hope an 
opportunity will come for the committee to meet. Meanwhile, I am not quite 
sure whether the members of the committee have been receiving any papers or 
not. 

A Hon. Member: No 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I will see that some papers are sent to them. 

65. To Asoka Mehta: MPs Planning Committee 
Meeting 12 

December 18, 1959 

Dear Asoka, 

I must repeat to you what I said in Parliament today. 13 I deeply regret that a 
meeting of the MPs Planning Committee has not been held. The fault is very 
largely mine. During the last session of Parliament and the present one, there 
have been such an abundance of problems and difficulties that I forgot about 
this committee. 

I have now had a talk with Gulzarilal Nanda. I think that we should try to 
hold a meeting of this Committee before the session ends. It may be that I am 
unable to attend it because I am very fully occupied during the next three or 
four days. But, if I can, I shall come there. I am asking Gulzarilal Nanda to fix 
up a date and time for it. 

Also we are arranging to send you necessary papers from time to time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


12. Letter. File No. 17(324)/58-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

13. See item 64. 
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66. To GL. Nanda: Composition of MPs Planning 
Committee 14 


December 18, 1959 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have written to Asoka Mehta. 15 I agree that a 
meeting of the MPs Planning Committee should be held before the Session 
ends. You can fix any time that suits you and the others. I can hardly suggest 
any time myself as I am fully occupied with the Swedish Prime Minister as 
well as other engage-ments, but if it suits you and others, I could come for half 
an hour at 2-30 p.m. on the 21st December in Parliament House. 

You have sent me N.G. Ranga’s letter to you. I think you might reply to 
him that they can choose one representative of their group for this committee. 
Every group has only one representative in the committee, and there is no reason, 
therefore, why the Swatantra Party people should have more than one. 

I enclose a list of MPs who were included in this committee after 
consultation with various Parties. You will notice that, oddly enough, there is 
no Congress MP in it except, of course, the Ministers. The Ministers added to 
the Committee were 

(1) Home Minister 

(2) Finance Minister 16 

(3) Planning Minister 

(4) Defence Minister, and 

(5) Community Development Minister. 17 

I think it would be desirable to have one non-Minister Congress MP in it. 
You can yourself suggest a name. 

Thus the Committee will remain as previously formed with the addition of 
one non-Minister Congress MP and one representative of the Swatantra Party. 
Represent-ation is not by Houses in this Committee, but by Parties, whether 
they are in the Lok Sabha or in the Rajya Sabha. 

When you have a meeting, you might invite Tarlok Singh 18 , Pitambar Pant 19 
and my PPS, K. Ram. 


14. Letter. 

15. See item 65. 

16. Morarji Desai. 

17. S.K. Dey. 

18. Additional Secretary, Planning Commission. 

19. Head, Perspective Planning Division, Planning Commission. 
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I enclose copies of some old papers in connection with this Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

67. MPs Planning Committee 20 

Present: Prime Minister, Minister of Home Affairs, Minister of Finance, Minister 
of Planning, Minister of Defence, Minister of Communal Development and 
Cooperation, Deputy Minister of Planning, Deputy Chairman, Planning 
Commission (by special invitation); M.P.s: V.K. Dhage, 21 Bhupesh Gupta, 22 
Surendra Mahanty, 23 Asoka Mehta, Sadiq Ali, 24 N. Siva Raj, 25 Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee, 26 Indulal Kanaiyalal Yajnik 27 

A note on Progress in the Preparation of the Third Five Year Plan was 
circulated as a basis for discussion in the meeting. 

2. Opening the discussion, the Prime Minister said that, broadly speaking, 
thinking on the Third Five Year Plan had proceeded so far on the basis of a total 
investment of about Rs. 10000 crores. 

3. Asoka Mehta suggested that the Committee might give attention to the 
following four questions which had been referred to in the Planning 
Commission’s papers:- 

( 1 ) Implications of the projections up to the Fifth Five Year Plan mentioned 
in paragraph 5 of Planning Commission’s note. The Planning 
Commission might prepare a memorandum on this subject in which 
these implications might be brought out objectively. 

(2) The suggestion in paragraph 6 of the note that planning for a self- 
sustaining economy would involve larger investment in the more remote 
stages of production. Shri Mehta asked whether they were all agreed 
on this proposition. 

20. Summary of first meeting of the Informal Committee on Planning, 21 December 1959. 
File No. 1 7(324)/58-6 1 -PMS. 

21. Independent. 

22. CP. 

23. Mahagujarat Janata Parishad. 

24. Congress. 

25. Independent. 

26. Jan Sangh. 

27. Mahagujarat Janata Parishad. 
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(3) What contribution could the rural sector make? This was an area in 
which the Committee could be of special help. If all concerned agreed, 
what was not feasible became feasible. In finding answers to various 
problems, a panel of persons from public life might be of considerable 
help. 

(4) What were the difficulties experienced in the course of the Second 
Plan? (Paragraph 6 of the note) These should be brought into the open. 

The Prime Minister appreciated Shri Mehta’s suggestions and agreed that 
these might be considered at a meeting to be held two or three days before the 
next session of Parliament. 

4. Indulal K. Yajnik suggested that it might be useful to set up a small 
working group particularly interested in the rural sector. He said that the minds 
of the people were deeply exercised about soaring prices and that planning 
should have some correlation with prices. It should be borne in mind that the 
Plan could best succeed if it was able to draw upon the voluntary cooperation 
of the people. 

5. Bhupesh Gupta suggested that the Committee might be furnished with 
more material regarding the Second Five Year Plan. In particular, he posed the 
following questions: 

( 1 ) Why was the investment target of the Second Five Year Plan not kept? 

(2) What were we going to do to generate capital formation in the rural 
sector? 

(3) The backlog of unemployment in the Second Plan would be larger 
than had been estimated earlier. What were we going to do about it? 

(4) How were we going to face the problem of resources? What directions 
did we propose in regard to the problem of internal resources? 

(5) As regards the emphasis to basic industries, which were the industries 
which we needed to set up? Which were the industries which should 
receive top priority? 

(6) Priorities for the five year period. 

Bhupesh Gupta said that he and members of his group would like to discuss 
these matters amongst themselves and make the views of his group available to 
the committee. 

6. The Prime Minister said that in a sense the period of five years was too 
short for planning. It was necessary to think, not in detail but in a broad way, of 
a longer period such as 15 years. A steel plant took five years to build but the 
engineer who was to build it required training and experience for over 1 5 years. 
That is where perspective planning came in. 

7. The Minister of Home Affairs suggested that the Committee might 
consider the conclusions and recommendations of the meeting of the National 
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Development Council held in April 1959 (Annexure II of Planning 
Commission’s note). The Home Minister emphasised the need for a national 
approach and for securing ‘inner cooperation’ from all sections of the public. 
He drew attention to the problem of resources and to the possibility of developing 
resources such as betterment levy. He also emphasised the importance of finding 
ways and means of using idle manpower in the country which was one of the 
most important resources available. The Prime Minister agreed with the Home 
Minister and observed that while employment was at a higher level than it had 
ever been before; in fact far more employable people were coming up. 

8. In answer to a question regarding the impact of the situation on the 
border, the Prime Minister specially referred to the importance of developing 
heavy industries. 

9. V.K. Dhage suggested that once representatives of different groups 
agreed on what to plan there should be concerted effort on the part of all 
concerned to implement the Plan. 

10. The Prime Minister referred briefly to recent developments regarding 
devolution of responsibilities to representative bodies at the block level in 
Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh and elsewhere. He said that the first results had 
been encouraging. New responsibilities were accompanied by new resources 
and by authority to raise additional resources. 

1 1 . Asoka Mehta suggested that the conclusions of the Twelfth meeting of 
the National Development Council regarding the Third Five Year Plan and the 
questions which he had mentioned earlier might form a basis for discussion at 
the next meeting of the Committee. The Committee might concentrate on the 
consideration of a few key issues. If there was agreement on three or four 
"clusters”, many other things would fall into their proper position. 

1 2. It was agreed that at its next meeting the Committee might consider 
the conclusions reached at the National Development Council. 

13. The Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, agreed to send a 
selection of Planning Commission’s papers to the members of the Committee 
and, where necessary, to have papers specially prepared. It was also agreed to 
arrange to send to the members of the Committee a copy of the report of the 
recent seminar of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
which included a speech delivered by Professor Max Millikan, Director for 
Centre for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

14. It was agreed provisionally that the next meeting of the Committee 
should be held on February 6, 1960. 
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(b) Cooperatives 


68. To Gunada Majumdar: The “Social Outlook” to 
Cooperation 28 

December 7, 1959 

Dear Gunada Majumdar, 

I have your letter of December 3rd. 29 In this you have referred to some broad 
propositions and approaches. Generally speaking, one agrees with them. But I 
suppose the difficulty comes in implementing them. I am forwarding your letter 
to our Minister of Community Development. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


69. To Gunada Majumdar: Problems with the 
“Social Outlook” 30 

December 9, 1959 

Dear Gunada Majumdar, 

Your letter of December 3. 1 have discussed the point you have raised with S.K. 

Dey. 31 

There can be no doubt that a social outlook is necessary in our workers 

whatever they may do, more especially in community development work. That 

28. Letter to the Chairman, West Bengal Rural Development Corporation. File No. 258, 
Jayaprakash Narayan Papers, NMML. 

29. Majumdar stressed the need for a “social outlook” to work on development programmes. 
He had described it in his Note, Plan and its Implementation, which he had discussed 
with officials in West Bengal; but he wanted it addressed at the national level. He found 
that he was unable to adopt these ideas in the Community Development Programme and 
resigned from his job. 

30. Letter. File No. 17 (28)/59-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

31. S. K. Dey wrote to Nehru on 9 December 1959: “Majumdar was employed by the West 
Bengal Government in an important position in the Community Development Programme 
at my instance in 1955. 1 have studied him for the past four years with a keen sense of 
disappointment throughout. He is a demagogue par excellence. Further, he is a typical 
representative of the PSP movement in India in the sense that he likes to preach from a 
pulpit but does not wish to be accountable to anyone for anything. File No. 1 7(28)/59- 
62-PMS. 
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is the objective. Whether we can realise it fully or not is another matter. If the 
procedures are wrong, they should be looked into and changed. 

I do not quite understand what your ideas are on this subject. Obviously in 
any organisation or even out of it some kind of training is necessary. Without 
that discipline and organised work, no big task can be taken up. Individuals, of 
course, can do very good work on their own account. But if they are connected 
with Government, there have to be some rules. Procedures can and should be 
improved wherever necessary. Otherwise the work done will be spasmodic and 
in different directions. 

I gather that S.K. Dey wrote to Jayaprakashji on this subject in April last. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


70. To D.P. Karmarkar: Land for Maharani Bagh 
in Delhi 32 


December 17, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

1 wrote to you some time ago, sending you a copy of a note which I had received 
from N.R. Pillai and Ashok Chanda about some land for the Maharani Bagh 
Cooperative House Building Society. I have had no answer from you. 
Meanwhile, I have received a letter from K.C. Reddy, a copy of which I enclose. 

I do not understand why these simple matters should be hung up for many 
months. If there is any difficulty about it, it should be dealt with forthwith by a 
small conference. It does us little credit to delay decisions. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


32. Letter to the Minister of Health. File No. 28(7)/56-65-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 
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71. To Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya: No Contribution to 
the Indian Cooperative Union 33 

December 18, 1959 

My dear Kamaladevi, 

Your letter of the 17th December about the Indian Cooperative Union, I have 
received their report also, but I have had no time to look into it. 

As for my giving you “a generous contribution towards your fund , in any 
event my personal contribution could not have been very significant. But there 
is another aspect of this matter. At the present moment, there seems to be a 
good deal of controversy about the future of cooperatives in India. I hold fairly 
strong views about these matters. In these circumstances, it would not be 
appropriate for me to send any personal contribution to any of the cooperative 
organisations. Perhaps later, when these controversies are cleared up, this might 
be possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

72. To Ramakrishna Rao: Kerala Toddy Tappers’ 
Cooperatives 34 

December 22, 1959 

My dear Ramakrishna Rao, 

This morning two persons from Kerala representing the Toddy Tappers 
Cooperatives came to see me. They were T.C.N. Menon and C.A. George. 
They gave me a brief memorandum as well as a printed document addressed to 
your Advisor. I enclose this brief memorandum. I do not know, of course, all 
the facts. But unless there are strong reasons to the contrary, it seems to me 
inadvisable to revert from cooperatives to contractors. That will be contrary to 
the general tendency in the country and may be much criticised. 


33. Letter to the President of the Indian Cooperative Union, New Delhi. 

34. Letter to the Governor of Kerala. 

35. Lok Sabha MP, Communist. 
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If the Trade Unions or Cooperatives are not functioning properly, they 
could be dealt with in other ways and improved. But, as I say, I do not have all 
the facts and have only given you my broad impression. 36 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


73. To Ramakrishna Rao: Election Visit to Kerala 37 

December 31, 1959 

My dear Ramakrishna Rao, 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th December about Toddy Tappers’ 
Cooperatives in Kerala. 

I have today agreed to pay a very brief visit to Kerala in connection with 
the elections. I now intend going there on the 18th January from Bangalore. I 
shall go to Emakulam where it is proposed to hold a public meeting. I shall 
spend about three hours at Emakulam. I shall return to Bangalore the same day. 

This is the present proposal. It will be finalised I suppose a little later. My 
visit to Emakulam is, of course, entirely for Congress purposes and therefore, 
non-official. You should not take the trouble to meet me. In fact I shall be 
spending only three hours or so there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. According to The Hindu of 14 January 1959 and The Hindustan Times of 11 August 
1959, K.R. Gouri, the Revenue Minister, had announced at the joint annual conference 
of the Travancore-Cochin Tappers Federation and the Enamavu Peringottunkkara Tappers 
Union in January 1959, the State Government’s decision to entrust the toddy industry to 
the Toddy Tappers Cooperative Societies. In August 1959, the CPI-led Toddy Tappers’ 
Cooperatives objected to tax arrears being collected. Opposition parties alleged heavy 
revenue losses owing to toddy vending rights having been granted to these societies in 
violation of abkari rules. The re-auction of more than 200 toddy shops was ordered to 
recover an outstanding of Rs 3 lakhs. 

37. Letter. File No. 8/1 19/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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(c) Food and Agriculture 

74. To the International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers 38 

Mr President , 39 Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The train of my thought has been somewhat upset by the flattering remarks of 
the President. It is very good of him to speak so generously in regard to me but 
it has had this unfortunate effect which I just mentioned. Of course I come 
here, when I come here I am at a disadvantage. In this assembly presumably of 
practical farmers, I come here as a person who is not a farmer at all, who has 
never been a farmer, although, naturally, no one dealing with public affairs can 
remain ignorant of the tremendous problems which farmers have to face, more 
particularly in a country like India which is predominantly an agricultural 
country. 

Now if you will permit me to refer back into a bit of personal history, it was 
almost exactly forty years ago that I came in contact with the Indian farmer, the 
small famer, the poorest of his kind, tenants of landlords under conditions which 
might well have been as semi-feudal. I was astonished. I had seen them of 
course, but this intimate contact amazed me and shocked me, when I saw the 
conditions in which these people lived and the kind of exactions that were 
made from them for all kinds of things and at every possible opportunity in 
those days, happily long over. If the landlord wanted his daughter married he 
put a fresh tax on the tenants, if he bought an elephant he made them contribute, 
if he bought an automobile, the tenants contributed to the automobile being 
bought by him, new and curious taxes not authorised by law, of course, but 
nevertheless which the poor men had to pay whether they wanted to or not — 
they did not want to, obviously, but they were tenants at will, they could be 
pushed out, and what with the land hunger in India and in those areas at any 
rate, the very heavy population ratio to land. So coming into contact with these 
people shook me up completely and was perhaps one of the major psychological 
experiences that I have had. After that, for many years I wandered about among 
them and often functioned, I mean to say so, as an agitator wanting land reforms 

38. Speech at the 11th Conference of the IFAP, New Delhi, 5 December 1959. NMML. 

The IFAP was an international delegation of around 120 farm leaders. Nehru was 
addressing the Federation on the last of its nine day long programme. The Conference 
decided to hold its next meeting in Yugoslavia in 1961. 

39. James G Patton. 
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and all that. In that sense, although I am not a practical farmer I did develop 
certain deep emotional bonds with the persons who worked, actually worked in 
their fields. And I thought, and I saw, that when we talk about India, this great 
country which has all kinds of people, of course, the basic and fundamental 
picture that came to my mind always was that poor, semi-clad, ill-fed tenant 
farmer. That was the picture that came to me of India, not the big cities, or that 
great architectural remains, or art, or literature. Of course, all of these were 
there. But essentially this poor, half starved farmer was ever present in my 
mind and it seemed to me that in the final analysis the progress of India would 
be judged by the progress of this type of person in India. Well, I have no doubt 
that he has progressed, he is better off; he is, nearly all over the country, the 
owner of a small patch of land. It is not very big, very small mostly, but anyhow 
he is not sat upon and oppressed as he used to be. And yet while on the one 
hand one has a sense of satisfaction that something has been done, on the other 
hand there is a feeling of regret that more has not been done, because it is these 
people ultimately, all over India, who have borne, shouldered the burden of 
India throughout the ages, and shouldered today also to a large extent, and they 
have not got much out of it. They are getting more and more now. Well I mention 
this because in spite of my knowledge of farming being only theoretical to 
some extent, not practical at all, the only practical knowledge I have, if you 
like, is a little gardening and horticulture, but in a sense this close contact with 
the Indian peasant was a factor that very much conditioned me, my thinking 
and my reactions to other problems. After that, of course a great deal has 
happened but that memory remains with me and comes back to me repeatedly. 

When we began our five year plans here, our first thought was of the Indian 
farmer. The very first step that we took was to put an end to our big landlord 
system, which varied from the almost practically feudal conditions with grades 
and grades of people, something like semi-feudal, or something like that. That 
was one big step. Since then other efforts have been taken and we have not 
quite completed this process. Now the picture that comes up in India and it may 
perhaps not be fully before you, and specially those of you, ladies and gentlemen, 
who come from more prosperous societies. We have in this great country all 
kinds of farmers, but the average peasant proprietor probably has about an acre 
or two of land, that is all. Some, of course, have more. I am talking not only of 
the average, but the great majority has an acre or so of land. So the problem 
before us is what to do with the man with an acre or two of land, that man who 
has no resources, who can barely live a hard life, if the season is good, harvest 
is good, nothing happens, if it is bad, down he goes. There are no resources 
about him. He is of course rooted in, and following old methods of agriculture. 
He works fairly hard, but the amount of work he puts in does not bring him 
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adequate result because his tools are poor tools and he has not got other facilities, 
which he ought to have. Or, if you like to put it in another way, Indian agriculture, 
by and large, leaving out of course some parts of it, which have progressed, is 
backward. It has to catch up. It is catching up now, but a far more difficult task 
is to make the individual, the man grow up. It is not so difficult to provide him 
with fertilizer and perhaps with better tools and some other modern 
conveniences, and he takes to them easily enough, as soon as he finds out that 
they are helpful. Nevertheless, the basic problem becomes one of what I would 
call, modernising our agriculture. When I say that, I am not particularly thinking 
of huge machines coming and working in our fields. Yes, tractors come and 
they are used. But we have always to remember the ratio between the land and 
the human beings living on the land. If you have a vast country, which has 
relatively a small population then your problem is of a particular type. If you 
have an overwhelming population then the problem becomes different. In the 
previous case every labour saving device is helpful. In the second case when 
the human beings there are more than normally a land can support, labour 
saving devices, though desirable, create new social problems until you find 
some other solutions. If I use a large number of tractors no doubt it is good for 
the land, but a large number of people are kicked out of the land, pushed out. 
They do not have anything to do. I have to find work for them. For the ultimate 
analysis I shall have to. There is no doubt about it. If you look at the history of 
India among other things, one thing might strike you. About one hundred and 
fifty years ago, or thereabouts, the proportion of people living on and off the 
land was smaller than it became subsequently. I forget the exact figures, but let 
us say the proportion was seventy per cent, depending upon the land, or may be 
seventy-two. Others were engaged in some other occupations, trades, 
manufactures. It was not an industrialised society of course but manufactures 
nevertheless, because India was a great textile producing country, handlooms 
and the like, which were exported to other countries, and many other things. 
Now gradually you find throughout the 19th century, a process taking place 
here which was the reverse of the process, let us say, which was taking place in 
Europe. 

In Europe people were going more and more to industry from land, reducing 
the direct burden on land. In India they were going back to the land, and the 
occupations they had were gradually closing up, for various reasons. I will not 
go into that. The result was, that from about seventy-two, seventy-three per 
cent on land, by the beginning of the 20th century it was approaching ninety 
per cent living on land, or about eight-six, eighty-seven, whatever it was. It was 
the reverse of the process happening everywhere, the result being that the burden 
on land was very great and there was not more land for them, the same land 
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they shared and the people depending on that land became poorer and poorer, 
sharing that, subdividing, little patches here and there. That is one explanation 
of the growing poverty of India during this period. Two things have to be done, 
as far as one can see. One is to take away people from the land, give them other 
industries, other occupations, and to have industries — big, small, medium and 
all kinds, that of course, and at the same time utilise the land to better purpose, 
in a word, to introduce more modem and scientific methods whether in land or 
in industry. In other countries it is these methods that have produced, they have 
added to the production greatly and the wealth of a country, and ultimately to a 
vast number of new occupations. That is the problem facing us here. It is a big 
problem anyhow, and the fact that such vast numbers of people are concerned, 
four hundred million, it becomes bigger still. And behind that all is raising the 
level of those people, that is not only the living standards, I mean, but raising 
them, bringing them up to a certain level from their old ways of thinking and 
methods and all that. Well, we are trying our best, and I believe we are making 
a definite impression on that problem. 

We started some seven years ago our community development movement, 
not directly for agriculture but intimately concerned with agriculture, concerned 
with our rural areas and therefore agriculture. But in a sense almost the basic 
thing about that movement was, what shall I say, making the people of our rural 
areas, waking them up, shaking them up, making them more alive, putting 
some initiative in them, making them more self-reliant. Of course, agriculture 
was the principal way, trying to improve agriculture whatever it was, improving 
the village, small industries in the village, and all that. It was a psychological 
change that we were at, apart from the practical change. That movement made 
remarkable progress. In fact it progressed so much, that it was difficult to keep 
pace with its progress and we found that it had spread out rather too thinly; 
because of our eagerness to spread it, it spread in about four or five years to 
three hundred thousand villages in India. The total number of villages is 550 
thousand, small villages of course, many of them. And it did wake up the 
countryside to a large extent, but as I said, the speed with which we have gone, 
we could not provide enough trained people to do it, it became rather thin. So 
we had to hold ourselves back a little, to improve the content of it. That is the 
present position. We are spreading it slowly, but not as fast as we used to, and 
trying to make it richer in content. 

Then we started, because in all these matters, if you will remember, in 
many matters we are starting from scratch and we want to do things as rapidly 
as possible, and we have therefore, to advance on a large number of lines 
together. It is not a question of advance on one line. Suppose education. We 
came to the conclusion that education was essential to introduce any 
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modernisation in agriculture or industry. So we started in a big way with 
education. It was a very very small percentage; I forget now, ten per cent or 
something, or twelve per cent, literate people. Of course we started that. That 
itself was a big enough job. Now today we have at the present moment about 
thirty million boys and girls in our elementary schools, about ten million are in 
secondary schools, forty million. Now that is a sizeable figure, forty million, 
but compared to the population of India, it is far from forty, it is less than half. 
Probably if we have absolute education as we want to have it, from almost 
babyhood upwards to the university, one hundred million people would be 
employed either in teaching or being taught. We have reached the figure of 
about forty-two million. It is growing every year of course. And we come up 
against a difficulty again of trained personnel. This thing is going so speedily 
forward, trained teachers, trained this and trained that. Of course the whole of 
education is being given a more technical bent. Previously it was a more clerical 
bent, just clerks, now it is being given a technical, mechanical bent and all that. 

Then again, to come back to the rural areas, because all the time we were 
thinking of making that human being in the village more self-confident, self- 
reliant, a better man. We started giving him large doses of self-government in 
the village, and indeed, the present phase is to give our village communities 
very considerable powers to manage, or mismanage themselves. It is entirely 
recognised that they will often mismanage, but nevertheless we have decided 
to give these powers to them, because that is the only way to get going. And we 
have instructed our officials who do the job all the time, not to mess about too 
much. Let the other people mess about if they want to. They will advise them of 
course, our trained officials there, our district officers and others, and we have 
given them a corps of trained people to advise them, but we want them to feel 
that they are doing their own job, they have to come to decisions and share the 
burden. We give them resources for that and we are even transferring to these 
local bodies, rural bodies, primary education there and all that; and power to 
tax, within limits, for these purposes. You will see that the objective all the time 
is to make them stand up on their own feet or legs. According to us each village 
should have three things: the village council, the village cooperative and the 
village school. These are three essential things. Of course both the village council 
or panchayat, as it is called, a group of villagers will form the superior council. 
I forget the number, it varies, that has larger powers. And so also about 
cooperatives. We begin with the village co-operative which means chiefly of 
farmers, but that is built up into larger ones. And then schools. And we feel that 
we can get these things growing at that foundation. The essence of our structure 
of government, political and economic, is sound and even if something goes 
wrong with the top, the foundation is sound. That is how we are trying to proceed. 
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But of course there are innumerable difficulties. Now that is one aspect. 

Now I was telling you, in our First Five Year Plan we laid somewhat greater 
stress, naturally, on agriculture and food production, because that was obviously 
the high priority. And that meant in the first plan, building high dams and canals 
and all that, and power. In the second plan we laid stress on agriculture but the 
emphasis shifted to industry, because industry was important of course. And 
we are in the middle of our second plan today. We are building three or four big 
steel plants which are nearly ready, and various other plants. The whole approach, 
as intended, was a co-ordinated approach from various fronts. It did not always 
come off, of course, because one can’t. One had to deal with uncertain factors, 
one had to deal, in the final analysis, with people, how hard people work, how 
much they cooperate, how much they quarrel, all these factors of course, so 
that has been our approach. Now we have arrived at a stage where on the one 
side there are some very hopeful features. We have laid certain foundations, 
both for our agricultural growth and our industrial growth, and one can 
reasonably foresee more rapid growth in the future. On the other hand, coming 
up to that stage itself has produced new problems and very difficult problems. 
In fact, growth always produces problems of all kinds. And the result is that we 
are compelled not only by our wishes but by circumstances, by the compulsion 
of events, to make a tremendous effort to get over this hump into a more dynamic 
structure and economic structure. We call it, some people do nowadays, a period 
of take off into a more dynamic society from a static one, when a strong economic 
structure generates its own power and feeds itself and grows. So while we are 
nearing that, the problem becomes more and more difficult till we are over the 
hump. And of course all the time there is something pursuing us, and that is a 
growing population. The moment we slacken, the problem becomes more 
difficult. So in effect we are passing through a highly interesting and exciting 
phase of our history. It is true that the difficulties are tremendous but I think the 
progress we have made and that we hope to make is not merely wishful thinking 
but is based on fairly definite calculations. At the same time it all depends on 
how hard we can work. There is no room for us here as a people for leisure. But 
of course we do have leisure and we sometimes slacken or are lazy, that is a 
different matter. But the fact is, in order to get over this hump into a more 
promised land we have to work hard, and work hard not only in agriculture 
which is of vital importance, but on the industrial side too. On the industrial 
side for two reasons; for production of wealth and other things and to draw 
away people from agriculture, too many about there, and give them other jobs. 
That is the basic problem. 

Now, if you permit me to say something which is perhaps totally irrelevant 
to this gathering at present, there is, so much has been, and continues to be. 
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often discussion, argument and controversy about, almost what you might call, 
ideological reasons. Some controversy there is bound to be among thinking 
individuals, but the tremendous growth of technology and science and all that, 
has changed the background of people’s lives and thinking so much that the 
old controversies are really dead controversies, or out of date any way, interesting 
as historical things, but in not so much relation to life as they might have had in 
olden days, and every problem becomes a new problem, which has to be 
considered in the new context. Also we argue here, I believe you have been 
arguing about the food production in some countries where there is tremendous 
abundance, in other countries there is a lack of it, not enough; how to balance 
these things. You see, a state of affairs has arrived where it is difficult for practical 
reasons, apart from humanitarian, for a good part of the world to be hungry and 
otherwise in a miserable condition for another part of the world to be very very 
prosperous and even over-prosperous; one part of the world suffering, sometimes 
from the consequences of too much prosperity, others of poverty. This kind of 
thing in a closely knit world, as the world is today, creates new problems and 
new difficulties, quite apart from the humanitarian aspect. And the only solution 
of it appears to be, naturally, to raise that part of the world which is down, help 
it to raise itself, rather. And for the first time in history this can be done. That is 
to say, it can be shown that it can be done, whether the people do it or not 
depends upon them. It is a practical possibility, which it was not many years 
ago for everybody. There is enough all over the world for everybody, or there 
can be enough rather, and each country can pull itself up, given a little time, a 
little help and all that. So the real way to meet the problem is to make people, 
help people, to meet it themselves, meanwhile of course, meeting it in other 
ways. 

So here we are in this country grappling with these problems and with 
these hundreds of millions of people, and trying to speed up the process of 
serving these problems, marching ahead and always thinking, if I may say so, 
of a pilgrimage in which it is not a few who will go ahead, but a whole lot of the 
people who will go ahead. I was asked once, I think it was in London, “How 
many problems have you got in India?” I said, “four hundred million problems.” 
It is roughly my calculation of our population in India — thinking in terms of 
individuals growing and not merely something to show off in Delhi City which 
you can see and admire and pat us in the back for. 

As usual, not being a practical farmer, I could not talk to you about your 
subject, so I had to talk around it. I am very happy that all of you, ladies and 
gentlemen, came here and gave us the benefit of your experience and thinking, 
and perhaps got some idea of this country, and laid down ways and means for 
closer cooperation to the mutual advantage of all. 
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Normally, 1 am asked to inaugurate or open conferences. This is the first 
time I am asked for the closing session. I do not know if 1 am supposed to say 
a kind of au revoir to you, or farewell. Anyhow, 1 am grateful to you for having 
invited me here today and I wish you well. 


75. At the Panchet Hill Dam: Inauguration 40 

TFTfTT tft RtlftftlR 4 RRHKR 44 ftft % RFT R1TR f4RT I, Rfftft 44 

wit, 

R§R RTR ^TR RR ft RFT 3TIRT SR RFT ftfftR fftR ftf ftf4R FR dlftld* 

I# 4 rift 4 Rttimft Rftft rf sjf-Rt ^etr ftf RR ft, rf RR' rrr sir 

4ift SR, rr rrr ft rft rtrt sr 4ft 4t? rr4 rtf rtt-rtt rht §rt I, 
4tft RIFT RFT RR ^FT ftt RT?SRR" #1 #T RRT RRT | Rft ft RRT 44 
RF ftt RIR Fft 9JR f4RT SR RRRlt R^-ticF RRR R$ft gtT ft 4FT | ft 3RR 4 RFT 

4ft ftR %R 4 r 4 3 ftt 3TTRTi|RFRft ftt ^JR 4 RRT, 42 ftt gft R|R ^ft I 44 
■3RR RR fttRt ft 4ft ffttRRR fft fttftf ft RFT RTR f4RT %, FfttfftRT RftT 4ft 3?4 
#R FH A R>l4=bdf RRclft ft RRft FRT RTFRT f RRf% 3TTR 4 fttftf 4 RIFT RR RF 
W 3TR Fft ft<3dl ft ft4 HTftf Fft 3RR r 4 ftfft RF ftt R^R RRlft RR> 
^RT, R1R RTR ftFTT 44 Fft TfTR f4ft 4ft, Rlftf wft RRM Rt, fftFTT Rt 

RRlftft, Rlftt ft RTR RFTRft, fftlftt ft RRfftft I Rt FRfft R 3R3y qftf R§R Tpft ft 
FR ft RtTR Rtlft % ffttT 3RRT % Rft 4 fft ft SEFT, ft r 4 Rt#R, ft Rt RRft 
RTR ftft FTTRT % RF 4ft t, RF ftflft f4 FR RTR RF RTFR FRRtT ft RRT RFT 
4, RRT RTF fttftt ft ft RR ftft RTTTft Rt FTR ft 4, RRT fftft RtTR fsftRT, fftft 
T|R Rft ftRR ft RRTRT FRRTt 1 

RF ftlRt ft FRlft RFf RTRR Ft Rft ft % tRR 4ft RFT RTTR 4?TT ft RT RRTFT 4f 
ftfR FIRftt Ftft ft ft 4ft Rt 3FERT RRjF R1R Rjft | ( Rft Rsft RT Rift ft, Rvft-Rtft 
git RRFF 4 ft Rift ft fft RRTRt, ftR Flftt I (ftft) I ft ftft ft Rft Rft R5FT fftt Rift 
ftR ftlTT ftfR FTRft RR TRlft Rftf ft, 44 ft RRR Rift ftft ftf4R RF RRR 

RTRft, fftR^R RRR 44 Rt RIR RR ft ft 44 ft RIRRft RTR ^f4 Rt STIR RtT ft 

40. Speech at Panchet, 6 December 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

41. See SWJN/SS/39/pp. 118-119. 

42. The Panchet Hill Dam on the Damodar River at Panchet in district Dhanbad, Bihar, was 

the last and the biggest dam of the D V C project in its first phase. The others were Tilaiya, 
Kona and Maithon. 
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FTT tIH'M -3iM vitR A<l #t <^$, #ft #t 9^3 eie1l6 sft Tt 3?tT #ft ^<?ll6 % FF 
f#?ER §3TT I eft # -3TRTT FTTeTT FF ^ FF# 3fMT eftF 3ftT ftfFT^T FtF FF 
FTPT F fsEFT ST# FTF # I FF <ElH FT# F##, \3F# # % FFT 'Jilt'll f#F#% FTTF# 
«MlFI %, FTR# FfacEK % FiiT# FiT I # SIFT Rereft % FTFT FR F^ sfr f#TT 3ftT 
oqi<9MM f#FT -3ftT FFF <RIFI, TR Ft J NI, f#>T ^TFTT FFT Re#! I #f#FT FTF elh Ft 
FFT FTFf ft SETF SET T# t, FFtFT FFTT#t, SE#F# FFTt FFT F# F#EETT I ?TTFF 
^FF FFFTT FT Ft Sjp? | oftT FTT ?pT SEPT SET FTFF SETPT I eft FF FFT FFT FTPT I? 

# FTFFT f 3?tT g# ^TT^T F$T % Ft FtF ^ FTPT FTT# I sjt *?$## % TPT3T# 
f % FI# % 6H*t cRT SEPT f#TFT, FF eft =IF ^<9 el 1 1 STF##T ## FTF % ^ «l<t1 
T|F 5-6 I|F FF # FI# FPTlFT ##t Sjt *?FI ^TPT # FTFT SIT 3#T 5§t 6Hlt Ft 
FtFSTTF 5 *vjftP|iK #, vl'Ft'f F% FeTTTF ft ## ®)elRI f#T FFT Ft TFT %, SRT F#1 FT# 
1 1 ^pt FFSET FeTTTF FF5T FFT I f^FvT ## FF# ^JTJT FI? Ft ^>e4-T#t f#S!#f Ft T# F 
T3FF# #t FTC# TPT5TTFT % FFI FIFFTT, FF FtFFT ^? T3F## SEFT \i T 1 c ht eft *0# 
TORT I eft 3ft rft TR #t#f F# <|FTFT, #FFT sft, gTR #, 100-200 FFF# f#FTFT, 
^Ft TTFT cEIl SET T^ Ft? F^Ft^ FFT ftiil F^TT % FSTT ^ ^lef ^ I eft SIT I ^FT 
FFT, «wl ^t 'Jiiei Ft fniil F^TT % vJSIT? F^Ff% SFFT FHFt Hle^*l, <*4t eT 'Jtlef ^ I 
STF F^t SIT, SRlf% FFFt HleJH FFTT SIT % TF Ft Tf^SR ^<et «IF %TT 
FFT ^ fel4, <gie?fl TFT^ Ft TR^, eflH TFT^" FF^ft % lerlU *1^1 ffF, ^f^FT eicE ^?T 
F5T F5FT I, TT^ FFeTT s^t W SEPT I f^TTFEt SET T^ I Ft I fFTTSET % FTTT 3pft 
F^t FfrFT Tft STTTT, Ft Tft FTTT eTSE T^FT, FFft FRFT FFTeTT % FTTT, feRTeft Slit §lRkl 
Fprrft, SfF FFT SEPT Ft FTeTT I F I 

Ft FIR #F f^ET TiSE «f| SEPT 3 X^E FTF M I 3ttT FF SEtf FTTSPft F| F5PT 
^f FFT teTT I eft 3TR ^ft FFT Ft FTeTT I ^3TT^ TTTST SfF FTPT SJTF T# I f^R eM % 
FFft ^T S|5t TFeTFeTT S^t F?lf ^ WT f^RT ^3TT% SfF ^t Ft SRf% FFT FJPT 
SIT, FTT^R SfF 3TR?FcE | % FRT F^flPw 'FTF ^TSEt Flf^r % eift-Ft SEPT SET% 
FT# FF^T t Ft SEt^ f TJFSEt FeTR sjf spp SEPT I FF feTT # FT TFT I, SFSfit 
FWtr, \3FSEt OTf TT^ FTSft TPT#, FF FFt T3T#t ^T % ^RTt FF^T TPTF £ FF 
FT# SEPTFl TiSE TTTSft TTF#, FFTT#, FIT# f#T ##t Ft FR ^T SET T^ Ft %eRT 
FFT SEPT I f#TR# eTFE TTTTT #$T TFT I #T FTTSET FTF T# FTF, Ft-T# FTTT eRT 
^FT FT# SETtFt FKftift SEt I SR FFEt Ft f#F#t # FTF ?FT ft 3FT FRF SETF 
#t #RT Ft FTeTT %, FFT Ft FTeTT %, FF FP # SETFT % I 

eft FF FF ft FTF TTtF fcE FF Ft #f#F f^F sift FF FPI F#t %, TRT F#t #tF 
I f#TT# FFlff FRf#sft # FF SRF # SER felT 1 1 #f%F ## FFF FTTF # f^5F# 
sftTFtT^t? TFTeft pSE FPT eft F# I foePt Ff-Ft FTF #T If F# |, FRFFT # 
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TOfTRTORTT TO R, TOT, TOTOt, ’JR, TOTOr, FERR r|-RF R,KUH rTO, fTOTOr TOlT 
R>IH 'HKd *f TO TO f , RF RRT RTTR TO, TOTO W TO, fTOTOTOR RTTR TO? R§R RTf R5R 
RFT TOTO i|R TO vHTO Rf RRFTTRT RlfTO 1 ,, TOT TOT, TO TOf RR?T TO, TOT TO TFT TO TOT 
if? RJRRTR RTTR TO rTO-R% TOR Ft TO TO RRffTO FR RTFTO TO 3TTO ’JrTO TO$T RTf RcE 
TOT ^§T TOT TOT RRffRT FR RTFR TO fRT FR RR FR TO RR TOTf TO TOtRRM R 1 |R 
TOfT RTFTOTOTRFfTOTOfTOTOTRRRfR 3TRTO RTF TO, TJRf % TF RR\ TORT 
RTTR FR TORT RTFTO TO f^TTTR RTfTO TO RRT rert RT RFT R Ff PiRRTl RTOf TO RTTO 
TOf fRTOT, PtrTO RT TFTO TO RFT TO, PtrTO TOR RTTR TO rTO TO, PtrTO TOt 
RiTOrtF TO I TORT FR RTFTO TO I 

Rf FR RT TOT TORT TO I, FR TOr, TO RTF FT TOR 3TtT FR FR TOr TOT TO, 3TfT 
TTTf F§T TO 40 TOTTF TO RfR TO RF RRT Rff TORT TO t, TO TORT I, fTO RTTO RTTR % 
^TO RR RTTR RTO RfR TOR TOr TORT FlTO I FRIT TOFT RRR-TTOttTO % rTO, TOf RR 
ff, TOTR TO T3TTT RTTR TO TO TO I 

RTTR RTO I, RTO RTTR I? TOR TOF FRTTT TO TO, TORT TO TOTOr RTO I, FRTTT TO 
RTO I? #T RRTO TO RRT 1 1 TOTOR TO%T TO RTTR RTRT TOT TOT TOTOR 3 TOTTO TO TO 
RTTR RTRT TOfR I? RF rTO TOr g^r, g^f I TO RTTR RTRT TOff tTO TOTO TOf TO rTO feTO 
it TOf TO TOFT, RTTR RTRT TO FRTTT TO TO #T FRIT TO TO R|R I rTO-rTO RFT? TO, 
fTOnror, rTO-rTO rTOto TO, rrt TOt to^rt tot rf ftrTft TOtt rto rto, TOtt rf totr 

TO TOTT RF 3TFT f, TORTORT TOt R*rTO 3TTT fTOff #T RFTTT 3?fT RFRT TOfT rTO-RTTR I 

TOt rttTO rtr TO i rf rr TOtoet rttr TOrt 1 1 TOTOr rttTO TOf rPtr? rttr rrt TO, 

RTTR RTRT RRT TO? RTTR RTRT TO TOR TOR I, TOR 3TTT TOR, RTTR RTRT FRTO RtTO 
TOTR Rtf TO I FR RTTR RTRT f I TOt TO RTO fTO FR RTTR RTRT TO TOTO-TOTO RRTF TO 
FR TJR RTTR RTRT Rf Rtf TO I fRRR RFT TO TO, RF RR RTR TTRT-TTRT tTOt FRTFT 
RTTR RTRT RTT TO TOfr RR TOR fTO TO TOT RT TO TOR JRR, tTO, rTO fTORRTT TORTOR 
TOf RTTR RTRT TO TOR F I TO FR RTTR RTTO TO TfTO TOTR t TO TOTR if TO TOTTOTOTT 
toTO TO 1 totTO TOt 3trR rtTOTO TOf, fTOTO rtft TOr TOf TO TOtt TOTO I i 

TO FR RRR FR RTO rTO RTTO RT F, FR RR TOr ^$T TO 3fTT RTO RTO RFlf Rf 
TO f I F R fTOTO t?T R rTO RfTO RFTO RTFR t, FR RR RTO TO fifRRT TRTRT RIFR 
t, TOtTO i friTO rTO rftf I TOT rMt TO, ^t TOf TOTOrt TO i fr tofTO I frTO 
^§t TO TOTO TOr rTOr r TO TOr TOTOrt r TO, rrTOt TOitot totTO rfr tot fTOTO i tor TOTO 
TO RF, RF Rf rTO toTOr RTR TO, rTO gf^TOR RTR TO, RF TOff TOT^ R TO RTO TO RTcft 
^ ^ H !/ 11 j1L| ^ ^ ^ t, R %F TO -TOlPiq TO RTR TOFT TO TO TOTcff TO, TOTO Rf 
rttr RRR rTO i fTOr rrt TOf, r TOtTO-TOtf toTt TOt TO rtr totTO frTO rtr TOrt rTOt 
rTOTO , rf TO rtr rTOt TO i fr TOf TOrrrt TOt TOf TO rTO i TO, fTO TOff RFTRRT fTOTO 
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eft km % I FRTTT d^T mk R^RT FRT* ktRR tf, FRk RScR k R^RT % kt mff 
WI Rk 1 1 R^RT ^ kick d$T mk R% t k 3N% RkRT ff, W «rf$WH R, 
3TRk ktST % Rd t, mSST k I F*f FRET F** km RT k 3^ mftRR kt ktRT 
% kt sfRSH % tR(M Fd PTdl d?T mt I $4) cH6 % RR k FR <jtk STm Rt RErT 
k I f^RT% TTTR S9T 3Tk Rd Rtk k Rf^RT % RRRT % I fklRT mff dST RftRR 
ckRT 3RRT k 3# TTEEt f^T^TrTT t kt Rtf RRTR Rk 1 1 ^TR Rk RSk, STIR R?JR 
ftmik, '3TFT W tkmTt mtd, k 3TR5T I 3TTRm R^TF kt fdmk I kfdm Ttk 
S^kcTTRkt, TSTk Rf^RT % RSRT 1 1 kt -3RR 3TTR RTTR eft mtd WWT$\ Stf, 
3RTT RTTR k mff k TTRk I k Rtk fkm fSTT kRT fk fkk RTTR k k*T RftRR 
kk 'JcHI k d?T ®I^ 4 H , d6 k s(4l «lld % I 

k fat STRmR kFRFR R?t mmR? t k RRRf R% mRT, kd mRT TTR d$T 

dr f i fktTR 4 tr dr tfrt I strk RftRR tt rf dsT mt rst trert I, kkm dm mt 
TRERT 1 1 RR^t sfjR^fk df mRT mtRT I 3RFT Rf^RT % I ^f^RR RTR RTRT % 3RRT 
hR^RT % I k did kk mT 3Rt% mR-SRT tf k^RE RTR shk k^EE d<£MI %, d<il 
mtRT I £JR, 3TR% d$T k, d$T sd mftR ft, d?T k mKUH % I Skfk STTRd RRTm 
rf STRfst dk dr r%-r% str mt kdRiiE ? «i§d did mft %, Mi*d set ^rtt km, 
Rm k 3dRi^ k dMd ^r kfr 4f kir rt ^k m4l, ?k<k k krr 4f m^5T dm 
?t d<i 4 i(?di i <jtA rf k m% mkt ^ RRmt di i mk ms ■sk k, d^d Fik 
k 'Jdd k? 'itik fkr k mir Akd ^d41 «k k k kr ddi 

w i ■3RT fr rt kmr k tft ^ k fr mrr mt, ms km % kkr ms mt ikm, 
kk % fkj mk Iddd dddi mr mm ft kr k^k dm k i 

kjik tre $ikr I kkr Fmk mraak rr Rmd I, mromkr df km mpr sk, 
mromk % sr dm k i k rf rr ^if sk erf k ^?t rt df k ?ff t kr fr rrf 
% dm Fk-Fk rs TFT I, fr mk tkdfkk, dkkkik mk-mk d?T k 
Rsd mr mtF fr Rm rstr rt r|rR I fr mm d k kr ^gm km 1 1 k fteet 
dfkr fkr mr Ir rrrt Rm rstr I FRk mm mr, mk Rfm k FRk kkr rgm 
kk I k Rm rft mRT §m i kdm Frk ms strtr mk dsm kskl, kr mRT 
sm k kr rsrt I, met rsts rt fr rrt mf, miRmt, Fdf i 

k mm trm kk k r|r mk fr mRT k i Fkkmf mt kt Rm-Rm mTR k 
Rtm-tk mr i srr trk FRk sfkf tk t mk% %rr k, Rk ^?ft kk I kt fr 

mm k ^ff I k FRk mRT mf mrRR mkT sf k FRk Rm sfkr I k fr mk 
mfmkfi RRmr rtr I k tk I stir rr mk t mrmr rrt I RRk dmr i kt 
Rtrk ms Rm rrr mRT %, Rk Rm Rsf fstrt I i m k skm mkmk tirnr Rrk 
mki 
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3T*T ^ ^TT I 

[Translation begins: 

Officers and workers of the Damodar Valley Corporation, Sisters and Brothers, 
When 1 had come here last, years ago, in connection with the Damodar Valley 
Project, this entire area was a jungle and no new project had been taken up. 
Since then I have had to come here again and again and gradually Maithon 43 
and Bokaro and later this project, were taken up. 1 have seen it grow step by 
step. The task of building the Panchet Hill Dam is over. 44 I am very happy 
about it and would like to congratulate all of you, particularly the engineers 
and other workers because what we see before us today is the fruit of your 
labours. It will endure for years to come and millions of people in Bengal and 
Bihar will be able to benefit by its waters and the electricity that will be produced. 

So 1 have come here with great alacrity to perform this auspicious task. 
Perhaps it would be more appropriate to say that I have come to participate in 
this task. I think it would be proper if the inauguration is done by an old Karkun 
from amongst you, who has himself worked on this project. 

It is true that we have got into the habit of catching hold of senior officials, 
ministers or myself, to lay the foundations or inaugurate buildings and whatnot. 
(Applause)... I have said repeatedly that it is not my job to lay foundation- 
stones and 1 have other tasks to do. What we are doing is absolutely wrong and 
what you will see here today has been decided upon on my advice. So 1 hope 
that our officers and ministers will refrain from doing these tasks in future. 
They should be performed only by the people who have participated in the 
actual task and earned the right to do so. I come here from Delhi for a few 
hours, give a speech and press a button, and off I go. It is you who have been 
working for years on this project and faced difficulties who have the right to 
inaugurate it. 

A great task has been completed. I do not know if the workers here 
understand the significance of what they have achieved. 1 remember visiting 
the Damodar Valley five to six years ago, and one of our very young engineers 
told me about everything that has been achieved, and what was proposed to be 
done. I rather liked his enthusiasm. Then I asked him if he had explained to the 
workers, the men and women working on the project, what he had told me, and 
the reply was no. I then called in the men and women; 100, 200 of them, and 

43. See fn 41 in this section. 

44. See fn 42 in this section. 
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talked to them. I asked them what they were doing. They said they were carrying 
loads of earth from one place to another, which was right. Then I asked why 
they were doing so and they did not know what to say. This was not proper, 
because they should be made aware of what they are toiling for. They should 
realise that it is not merely for the small wages that they earn but that they are 
participating in a great national task, for the good of the people. There are great 
tasks which will continue to benefit the people for centuries, providing water 
for irrigation and producing electricity, etc. Please remember that when a human 
being participates in a great task, he grows in stature. Those who took part in 
the freedom struggle grew in stature because it was a great task. Therefore it is 
essential that our engineers should explain to the workers the significance of 
what they are doing and make them feel that they are partners in the great task 
rather than distant spectators or mere wage earners. They should be made to 
realise that the eyes of the nation are upon them and that millions of people will 
benefit for centuries to come. Even the task of carrying loads of earth becomes 
significant if they look at it like this. 

Thousands of people have worked on this Panchet Hill Dam for ten years. 
But this is not the only one in India. Innumerable things of this kind are being 
done, big dams are being constructed, river valley projects have been undertaken 
all over India, in Bhakra and elsewhere; huge industries are coming up in the 
North, South, East and West. Why is all this being done? Every single child 
sitting here must be made to understand why they are being done and how, and 
what is happening in India today. Great tasks are being done. We want to build 
a new India. We want that every single child in India should be well looked 
after and that the people should become well off. We want to build an India 
where no child or adult is deprived of the opportunity to be educated. We want 
every single human being in India to have houses to live in, opportunity to 
work, etc. So we have embarked on a long journey, and by that I mean all the 
forty crores of Indians, to build a new, modem India out of the old. We can 
achieve our goal only by working hard. 

What is India? You may say that she is our country. You can see that on the 
map. But ultimately who is this Bharat mata whom we shout Jai to? The children 
must listen to this carefully. Bharat Mata is not a woman hiding somewhere. 
Bharat Mata is our country. India, with huge mountains like the Himalayas, 
and mighty river like the Ganga, Yamuna and others, jungles and cities; Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Patna and millions of little villages. All these together 
make up India. But more than that, it is the people of India. You, I, and all of us 
who are the Bharat Mata, or let me put it this way, that we are all small parts of 
this huge country. All those who are seated here are small parts of Bharat Mata, 
it is the men, women and children, who together make up Bharat Mata. So 
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service of Bharat Mata actually means service of the people, our friends and 
colleagues. 

We have embarked upon this long journey. We are engaged in a great battle 
in this country. We do not wish to fight with anyone. We want to be friendly 
with all countries. Our war is against the poverty in the country. We want to 
eradicate poverty from India and ensure that everyone gets an equal opportunity 
for advancement. It is an extremely complicated and difficult matter and cannot 
be done by magic or by counting heads or consulting the astrologers. We cannot 
expect others to come and help us monetarily, or otherwise. After all, we are 
not a nation of beggars. We will gladly take whatever help is given. But ultimately 
it is only by the hard work, sacrifice and courage of the people that we can 
hope to progress as the other advanced countries have done. We got freedom 
because we worked hard for it and made sacrifices. Similarly, we will have to 
work very hard to achieve the goals that we have set for ourselves. A country 
can progress only so far as its people’s capacity to work hard. There is no other 
way. It is all very well to shout slogans, take out processions or pass resolutions. 
They may show your enthusiasm but will not take very far. It is only hard work 
that counts. If you were to read India’s horoscope, you will find that it says she 
will progress as much as her people are willing to work hard. This is a foregone 
conclusion. 

There are both big as well as small tasks in the great task of nation-building. 
A farmer can contribute to it by increasing production. A worker in the factory 
can produce more goods. An engineer works hard for the sake of the country. 
In this way, everyone must work hard and increase production in the country so 
that the wealth of the nation increases in every way. Why are we undertaking 
these big river valley projects, like the Damodar Valley and others? It is to 
ensure water supply for irrigation, so that the agricultural production may 
increase. Secondly, they help to control the flood waters and minimize the 
damage that they cause. Recently, there were terrible floods which caused great 
havoc. We are deliberating about what can be done to control them. Thirdly, 
electricity will be generated which will benefit the people in various ways. 
Electric power is used to run industries, which again means new wealth in the 
country. 

So in this way, India is gradually marching forward. We want that the process 
should be speeded up. Wherever we reach a goal, it is a matter of jubilation. 
The completion of the Panchet Hill Dam is yet another goal and we have the 
satisfaction of having achieved something. But we cannot afford to relax or 
slacken. We will have to tighten our belts and move forward with a firm 
determination towards the next goal. 

I congratulate all of you on completing the task, all the engineers, every 
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man and woman, who have participated in this task. I am very happy that it is a 
woman who will inaugurate this. 

Now I shall say a few words in English. 

Translation ends.] 

[Speech in English follows] 

Friends, 

During the last I don’t know how many years, seven or eight years or more 
perhaps I have been coming repeatedly to this area covered by the Damodar 
Valley Corporation right from the early days, when there was nothing to be 
seen here, except forests and rather wasteland. Gradually, I have seen it grow 
and I have often come here on important occasions and some great piece of 
work was finished. I am happy, therefore, to be here today on this auspicious 
occasion, when this Panchet Dam is going to be opened. And I wish to express 
my particular pleasure that this auspicious act which is going to be done by a 
worker who was a labourer in building this dam and woman worker more 
especially. 

Now, in the last few months as you will know, there have been great floods, 
great floods in West Bengal, which have done grievous damage to life and 
property. And some people have said, have criticised this Damodar Valley 
Scheme of works on the grounds that we have spent so much money here and 
you have promised that this will prevent floods and still these floods come. 
What is the good of all this business of when we spend a hundred crores much 
more than that and yet, we have not escaped these floods. Their resentment 
against floods is justified of course. But, I don’t think, it is right to blame the 
Damodar Valley Corporation for floods or its failure to prevent this particular 
flood which exceeded in intensity, any flood that had been known previously. 
It is a good thing to leam from experience, it is a good thing to confess if we 
have done something wrong. We should never stick to a wrong step. But it is 
not a good thing that when some unfortunate thing happens, we want to cast 
the blame on all and sundry just to lighten our own burden. 

A grave thing happened in Bengal [. . .] floods which caused much damage. 
Firstly, the people who suffered from them had suddenly to be looked after and 
helped. Secondly, it became essential, that our best engineers in India should 
carry out a rapid survey of this entire division. Have we gone wrong anywhere? 
If so, we should correct them. What other steps we should take and so on and 
so forth. And therefore some of our top most engineers have been told to do 
this work and they have been carrying on this enquiry. And I hope that very 
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soon we shall have a report because on that report will depend how we proceed 
further, when we undertake great works when we undertake the greatest and 
mightiest of all works, that is the progress of four hundred million people of 
India, we must prevent, that we should, we may well make mistakes, we may 
well step occasionally, it doesn’t matter, if we have to strengthen to get up and 
walk ahead. 

Again, we have perhaps too much of the habit to start blaming each other 
all the time, certainly pull up any one who goes wrong. But we spend half of 
our time in blaming each other, instead of working. The result is that sometimes 
people dare not do a big job, dare not take great responsibilities, because in 
every big job, there is an element of risk. Now, I want to develop a mentality in 
this country, which will face every risk and all the time face risks and not seek 
security and be afraid of not doing things. (Applause) Nothing big is done in 
the world without facing risk and dangers. And surely we do not expect this 
building up of a new India to be an easy soft job. It is a tremendously difficult 
job involving hard work, hard labour and many risks and I want all the people 
who are engaged in this to possess such attributes. So, I congratulate you all 
those who have been associated in this work and great engineers and all the 
workers, men and women, and now I am going to invite this young lady worker 
to come and perform the opening ceremony of this Panchet Damodar 
Valley.. .This young lady worker, who has been here I am told seven, eight 
years from the beginning. She is very young even now and she has been here 
from the very beginning.... Her name is Budhni Mejhan. (Applause) 

76. To N.V. Gadgil: Slocum’s Grievances 
at Bhakra-Nangal 45 

December 9, 1959 

My dear Gadgil, 

I have received a copy of a letter addressed to you by Slocum. 46 It is difficult 
for me to understand all that he has written, except that he is dissatisfied and in 
his view something important should be done. For facility of reference, I am 
sending you the copy he has sent me. I hope you will look into this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

45. Letter. 

46. Harvey Slocum, Chief Engineer of Bhakra Dam Project. 
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[Food Limits Population] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



It says they are thinking of creating a Ministry 
for population control— I think it will be merely duplicating 
the work the Food Ministry is already trying to do! 


(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 3 NOVEMBER 1959) 
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77. In the Rajya Sabha: Ajit Prasad Jain and State Trading 
in Foodgrains 47 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: 48 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether he has seen the articles by Ajit Prasad Jain, 49 ex-Minister of 
Food and Agriculture, which were published in the Times of India, Delhi 
Edition, of the 3rd November and in its earlier issue, in which he 
characterised the decision taken by the National Development Council in 
respect of production and distribution of foodgrains as unauthorised and 
has criticised State Trading in Foodgrains; and, 

(b) if the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, how far Government 
consider his views to be based on facts? 

The Prime Minister (Jawaharlal Nehru): (a) Yes. 

(b) Ajit Prasad Jain’s articles refer to the revision of targets of agricultural 
production under the Second Five Year Plan and the acceptance by the National 
Development Council of the scheme for State trading in foodgrains. The facts 
bearing on these decisions are briefly as follows: 

( 1 ) In May 1 956, when the National Development Council considered the 
Draft Second Five Year Plan, it came to the conclusion that the targets for 
agri-cultural production in the Plan were inadequate and should be revised 
upwards in consultation with States. After detailed examination in 
cooperation with State Governments, revised agricultural targets were 
announced in November 1956. These envisaged an increase of about 25 
per cent in food production and of about 28 per cent in agricultural 
production as a whole compared to 1 6 per cent and 1 7 per cent respectively 
in the Draft Plan. 

(2) In 1 958, the National Development Council held two meetings, in May 
and again in November, to consider the question of reducing the outlay in 
the public sector under the Second Five Year Plan in view of the gap in 
internal and external resources. The Council recommended that if the five- 
year outlay was to be maintained even at Rs. 4,500 crores, it was essential 
that prices should be stabilised. To achieve this objective, it was necessary 


47. 9 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, cols 1 864-73. 

48. Congress. 

49. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 642-648. 
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that the State should take over wholesale trading in foodgrains. 50 
Accordingly, the Council proposed that a detailed scheme for State trading 
in foodgrains should be worked out under which, to begin with, wholesale 
traders would be licensed and State Governments could take from them 
such proportion of their purchases as might be considered necessary. In 
consultation with State Governments, a scheme was drawn up and 
announced in Parliament in April 1959 by the Minister of Food and 
Agriculture. 

(3) The recommendations of the National Development Council, both for 
the revision of agricultural targets and the introduction of State trading in 
foodgrains, were made after careful consideration by Chief Ministers of 
States and the representatives of the Central Government, including the 
Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

(4) In both cases the advice given by the National Development Council 
was within its competence. Under the Resolution of the Government of 
India of August 1952, the Council has to consider important questions of 
social and economic policy affecting national development and to 
recommend measures for the achievements of the aims and targets set out 
in the national plan. The Council makes its recommendations to the Central 
and State Governments, and the responsibility for taking decisions rests 
with them. 

“The Council, neither by law nor by nature, is competent to take such 
decisions of national importance.” 

“It acts as a super-Cabinet. It is not authorised to take such decisions. 
Only the Cabinet can take such decisions.” 

Mr. Chairman: 51 The answer says: 

“The Council makes its recommendations to the Central and State 
Governments, and the responsibility for taking decisions rests with them”. 
This is what the answer says. 


50. An article in the AICC Economic Review , 15 November 1958, claimed that the Council 
had taken cognizance of the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee’s recommendation for 
“progressive socialization” of wholesale foodgrains trade. It led to speculation that this 
would end the zonal arrangement for foodgrains. 

51. S. Radhakrishnan. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: It is rather embarrassing for me to deal with a letter written 
in the press by a colleague who was the Food Minister, especially in his absence. 
However, I do not think these charges are wholly justified. That is to say, first 
of all, as you yourself have been pleased to remark, these are recommendations 
which State and Central Governments consider. Secondly, when this matter 
came up, it is true, it had not been considered in detail. Nevertheless, it was 
discussed there and the recommendation was made that it should be worked 
out. Later on, of course, it was worked out and every State Government was 
consulted. Subsequent steps were taken by the State Governments and each 
State Government functioned as it thought, best. It was not a uniform policy. 

As for the resources to be given for this, I am afraid that our ex-Food 
Minister’s memory has not served him rightly in this matter. ,2 1 have got all the 
figures with me; it would take too long to go into them. In spite of the fact that 
the total outlay had to be reduced from Rs. 4,800 to Rs. 4,500, the outlay on 
food production was kept at the same figure. Of course, it is true that every 
State Government has been constantly asking, let us say, for more fertilizers to 
be imported. That is a constant demand. In that sense, no doubt, it was true that 
we could not go on importing because of certain limits, financial and others, 
but every effort was made to give them the maximum possible. Compared to 
the other demands upon us, the least diminution was made in regard to food 
demands and what was required for increasing food production. I have got the 
figures of the amount spent on various items, not only on fertilizers, but also on 
other local schemes, etc. for which large sums of money were allocated. 


52. A.P. Jain to Nehru, 20 December 1959: “As you would recollect, the two articles which 
I wrote in the Times of India were the subject matter of interpellations in the Rajya 
Sabha on the 9th instant. Referring to my complaint that when in 1 956 the food targets 
had been raised from ten million to fifteen million tons, despite the recommendation of 
the Agriculture Ministers, made at the Mussoori Conference, no new allocations of money 
had been made for achieving those targets, you are reported to [have] said that my memory 
had not served me right. You are also reported to have said that you had a list of such 
allocations, but it was too long to read out. I have tried to scratch my memory, but I do 
not recollect any new allocations having been made at the time of raising the targets. I 
shall be grateful, if I am favoured with the following information: 

( 1 ) Dates, amounts and purposes of allocations made at the time of raising the targets 
in 1956. 

(2) Date, amounts, and purposes of allocations made subsequent to the raising of the 
targets. 

(3 ) Referring to allocations in reply to (2) which were new and which were diversions 
from other allocations already existing in the plan.” File No. 31(85)/58-60-PMS. 
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N.M. Lingam : 53 Apart from the question of competence of the National 
Development Council to make recommendations, did Mr. Jain, at the time 
of the discussion of these important issues, express strong difference of 
opinion as he has done now? If not, is it not dangerous that Cabinet Ministers 
should talk with so much of mental reservation in arriving at important 
decisions? 

Dr. R.B. Gour : 54 They become wiser after they quit. 

Mr. Chairman: The question is whether he expressed any strong difference 
of opinion. If he did not, is it not dangerous to have mental reservations 
with which they come out later on? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is rather difficult to answer about mental reservations. I 
have no recollection of the detailed discussion there but I have also no 
recollection of Mr. Jain objecting to it strongly. Possibly — speak without 
remembering clearly — he might have said that this might involve some 
difficulties or something like that. I do not think there was any basic objection. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru: Is this statement made by Ajit Prasad Jain that the question 
of State Trading in foodgrains was brought by the Prime Minister when it 
was not on the agenda and had not been considered previously by the 
Planning Commission, correct? 

Mr. Chairman: Do we discuss the proceedings of the Cabinet here? We 
don’t. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru: It is not the Cabinet, Sir. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The question before the National Development Council — I 
have not got the agenda before me — the principal question for which it was 
convened was food production and food distribution. This particular item, so 
far as I can remember, was not on the agenda, but the whole question was 
there. As a matter of fact this question was so much before us that we had 
convened an informal meeting, a committee of Chief Ministers rather, previously. 
They happened to be here in another connection. We discussed with them; then 


53. Congress. 

54. Congress. 
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we said we might have a full meeting that has been going on. I cannot answer 
for the Planning Commission — that part of it — but this question has been in its 
various forms before the Planning Commission and before other Governments 
for a considerable time. 

Bhupesh Gupta: The hon. Prime Minister said in his answer that the National 
Development Council recommended it. I know. Sir that Cabinet proceedings 
cannot be discussed; I anticipated it, but we are entitled to discuss the 
decisions of Government. May I know whether any formal decision by the 
Government of India was taken in regard to the recommendation for State 
Trading by the National Development Council and, if so, whether after the 
decision has been taken the Prime Minister and the Government saw to it 
that the Minister in charge of Food and Agriculture was carrying out and 
implementing the decision that had been taken with regard to State Trading, 
because the matter has been absolutely ignored by the previous Minister? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Immediately after the recommendations of the National 
Development Council, a Committee of Secretaries was set up — it is there — 
and was asked to consider this. That is, the Food and Agriculture Ministry took 
the initiative in this matter and this Committee was set up. In it, of course, the 
Food and Agriculture Ministry was represented and it took a great deal of part. 
They took a fairly consider-able time in going into all aspects of it and produced 
a lengthy report which was considered by the Cabinet and — I cannot remember 
with some variations accepted. But again this was not a matter for 
implementation directly by the Centre so much as by the States. So this report 
was circulated and their answers came in and then further directions were sent 
and this process went on for some weeks and months. And many States 
implemented it in varying ways because conditions are somewhat different. 
The Food and Agriculture Ministry throughout this period was trying to put 
these recommendations on to the States for their consideration and corresponding 
with them and advising them. 

Bhupesh Gupta: From the Prime Minister’s own statements at different 
places, at public meetings and otherwise, and also from the statements on 
the floor of the House and in the other House, we were given to understand 
that the Government had accepted State Trading as a policy. And I 
understand that the matter should be communicated to the States. May I 
know whether proper steps were taken — not only sending some casual 
letter to see that the policy of State Trading in foodgrains was put into 
operation and may I also know whether it has been brought to his attention 
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by various people that despite the decision of the Government neither the 
State Governments which are under the Congress Party, nor the Centre 
were at all carrying out this policy with regard to State Trading? 

Mr. Chairman: The Government took a decision; the Cabinet approved 
and communications were sent to the State Governments for their 
implementation and the Prime Minister has said that the Food and 
Agriculture Ministry has been pushing this process through. Is it not so? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is so, but I would only add this: we realised right from 
the beginning that the implementation of it might vary in different States. 
Conditions are different and naturally they have autonomy in this matter. So 
even in the instructions sent to them there was some flexibility for them to 
determine how to do it. Some succeeded in some small measure; some did not. 
That was the result. 

Bhupesh Gupta: Did the Food Minister later bring it to the notice of the 
Prime Minister that a number of States having received the communication 
from the Centre had refused to implement this policy and whether in the 
light of this kind of refused and, if so... 

Mr. Chairman: It is a hypothetical question. Whether they have refused 
and, if so... 

Bhupesh Gupta: Sir, I know that they have refused. Let him deny it because 
then I will have to produce this refusal. The Government adopted a policy 
and sent a communication to the States. I put it to the House that negative 
reactions from a number of States were sent to the Food Minister — not to 
the Prime Minister — and I want to know whether this matter was brought 
to the notice of the Prime Minister and whether the Government considered 
the question in the light of this kind of negative reaction. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This policy. Sir, depended very greatly on the amount of 
foodgrains which could be procured. Now, some States procured some amount; 
some pointed out the difficulties in procuring as much as they wanted to; some 
went, in fact, rather far ahead in trying to procure, so far ahead that the 
arrangement did not function and the response was not good and therefore they 
had to change their policies. All these difficulties came up but I cannot remember 
a single case where any State Government rejected this advice completely or 
refused to adopt it. They functioned to the best of their ability and pointed out 
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their difficulties occasionally. 

Sonusing Dhansing Patil : 55 The two articles written by the Food Minister 
give an impression that the Minister of Food at the Centre is in an 
embarrassing position on account of the decisions of the National 
Development Council as well as the Planning Commission and the State 
Ministers and that there is no coordination. How far is it satisfactory to put 
the Minister in such an embarrassing position? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not quite understand that. 


78. At the World Agricultural Fair 56 

Your Excellencies , 57 friends, 

I am somewhat embarrassed on this occasion because I do not know the protocol 
and formalities when there are two Presidents present. How to address them? 
But in spite of the office I occupy, I have never been able to reconcile myself to 
protocol, but I do recognise an occasion, which is an auspicious occasion, a 
good occasion (Applause) and when I say auspicious, I am not referring to the 
stars, whom some people consult to find out an auspicious time or day. We do 
not consult the stars in this way. Nor do we consider ourselves the victims of 
some implacable destiny which pushes us on in a particular direction but when 
good men meet for a good cause, it is on auspicious occasion. (Applause) And 
today as we are gathered here now, what can be more auspicious, both in the 
cause that this exhibition here represents and our honoured guests who are 
here to bless it. Therefore, indeed it is doubly auspicious and we are doubly 
blessed. 

India today stands poised for new adventures. India rooted in her long 
past, and with all that past in her blood still, with her eyes, looks forward to the 
future and we think today of experimenting with all the new devices of science, 
technology and the like trying to make up for our deficiency in the past. I have 
no doubt that we shall go ahead in that line but, however, science and technology 
progress, mother earth remains and it is mother earth that has sustained us, 
sustained the world through these thousands of years and it is well, that we 

55. Congress. 

56. New Delhi, 1 1 December 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

57. Rajendra Prasad and Eisenhower. 
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remember that fact and not lose ourselves too much in the machines that are so 
important today. When we think of mother earth, we think of agriculture and 
we think all the bounties that come to us from mother earth through agriculture. 
However much we in India may progress, as we undoubtedly will in the domains 
of science and industry. The basic fact remains that agriculture is of primary 
significance to our country and in a way to the world. 

Therefore, this particular occasion of this World Agricultural Fair is of 
vital importance to us. It represents so many things for which we stand and for 
which we crave. It represents the basic industry of India — agriculture. It 
represents that striving for raising our people, giving them the means of satisfying 
their hunger and their primary necessities of life. It means also the great 
cooperative effort which is necessary to this end, cooperative effort within the 
nation of which the symbol is the great cooperative movements of the world in 
agriculture and in other fields. But this Fair also represents the cooperation of 
nations far removed from each other, not only in distance but sometimes even 
in their ways of thinking. However much they may differ, I do believe that 
those differences which sometimes trouble us today are not so basic as perhaps 
people imagine and the essential unity of human striving remains the same and 
will remain the same. And here in this Agricultural Fair, you see, this common 
effort regardless of difference in ideologies or thinking or action, the common 
effort to serve and improve humanity. 

We in India have a long, long past. From remote ages we have progressed 
and sometimes slipped by the way and fallen and picked ourselves up again to 
go forward. All that past occupies some comer of our mind. We cannot forget it 
entirely. We do not wish to forget it, for we are what that past has made us, and 
we shall hold to that past but we shall not hold to it as something which must 
envelop us and prevent our growth because ultimately we look to the future 
and we hope to make good in that future. So, today, on the straight and narrow 
path leading from the past to the future we stand poised on the edge of a sword, 
you might say, with many perils and many dangers but I hope that a stout heart 
will lead us to the goal of our desire. 

So in this world today, the call is for ever greater cooperation between 
individuals, between groups, between nations. That call is embodied in the 
words sometimes used of world peace, which is so aptly represented by you. 
Sir, who have come to honour us here. (Applause) And that cause, I think, 
perhaps is represented not so much in arguments but in the work people do. 
Whether that work is in agriculture or in industry, that work is the same. I have 
not heard yet of some kind of agriculture affected by some ideology and different 
from some other ideological agriculture. Nor have I heard of the sciences of 
chemistry, physics or any other science being affected by some ideological 
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thinking. People who think about problems, people who work in trying to solve 
problems forget these differences. They have common pains, unraveled knots. 
They have to peep into the future, a future which will be the making of human 
beings or at any rate the discovery of which will be due to human beings. So, 
with all our difficulties and with all our problems in India, we are full of 
excitement because we face this future. And we intend to face it with all our 
strength and with all, if I may say so, that mixture of the old and new which is 
India of today because we cannot let go of the old and we must hold on to the 
new. And if we can succeed in forming a proper synthesis of our old ideas and 
principles and the urges of the modem world, then indeed it is good for us and 
for the world. We shall strive to that end humbly, not in arrogance of spirit but 
with humility, with tolerance to all. At any rate, we shall try to do so, and if we 
fall sometimes, I hope you will pull us up And it is in that spirit that I come 
here to this great Fair today. 

The Fair may be a good one, I suppose it is a good one but something 
behind that fair, something behind this gathering, something behind the visit of 
the President of the United States to this country at this special hour is more 
important than all these external manifestations. It is something deeper and it is 
because that deeper cord has struck the hearts of our people that you. Sir, have 
seen those exhibitions of popular love and enthusiasm which have been so 
evident since you came two days ago. You are a great person in your own right. 
You are the leader of a great nation. All that is worthy of honour and respect 
and whenever you might have come here, you would have been honoured greatly. 
But sometimes there is something greater than honouring the Head of a State 
or even a great man, that something which appeals to the heart of man, not 
merely to the mind, and we in India have been conditioned always throughout 
our history to honour people in a peculiar way. Our greatest leader of modem 
times was a man, neither of wealth nor of military might, nor of position, yet 
millions of India bowed down their heads before him and tried to follow his 
great lead. That is the type of man we honour and I hope that is the type of man 
we shall always honour even in the modem world which appears to be so 
different. So, we have honoured you, Sir, because of many reasons, but above 
all because you have found an echo in the hearts of our millions and I hope and 
believe that your coming here will be a blessing to us and blessing to all. 

Thank you. (Applause) 
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79. To Partap Singh Kairon: Waterlogging in Punjab 58 

December 16, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Thank you for your letter of the 8th December, with which you sent me the 
report by Dr. H.L. Uppal 59 on the subject of waterlogging in the Punjab. I am 
glad that this matter has been gone into by him fairly thoroughly. I can, of 
course, give no opinion about the various proposals he has made. In the long 
run, there can be little doubt that the gain from additional foodgrains and other 
agricultural produce will more than counterbalance the expenditure incurred. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

80. To N.V. Gadgil: Slocum’s Grievances over Bhakra- 
Nangal 60 

December 17, 1959 

My dear Gadgil, 

Thank you for your letter of December 16th about Bhakra. 61 

Slocum came to see me today on his way to America. He appeared to be 
very unhappy. He did not discuss with me any particular matter. But he said 
that his usefulness in Bhakra had come to an end. His particular grievance was 
that some work, to which he attached importance and which was apparently 
going on was stopped without any reference to him. I could not find out what 
particular work he was referring to. I asked him if the General Manager had 
done this. He said no; Khosla had given the orders to stop this and that he was 
not informed about it. It was only casually that he had heard about it. 


58. Letter. 

59. Director, Punjab Irrigation and Power Research Institute. 

60. Letter. File No. 1 7 (50)/57-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

6 1 . Gadgil briefed Nehru on the Bhakra Control Board meeting of 1 5 December 1 959. The 
Board had followed Slocum’s advice in the past; but it needed time to consider his recent 
plan to blow up a hill to cover the mouth of the tunnel. It decided to consult geologists, 
which Slocum opposed. He was called to the meeting to present his case. Gadgil described 
him as “dogmatic and in a mood of non-cooperation”. The matter was postponed till 
January 1960. 
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Slocum complained and said that it was not possible to work if orders are 
countermanded and if everyone was in command. There can be only one Captain 
on a ship and only one General in an Army. One might understand some decision 
being reversed after full consultation. But to do so without even reference to 
others does not appear to be the right way of dealing with things. 

I am just putting to you what he said. Not knowing the facts, I can say 
nothing about them. The point is that Slocum has got this impression, even 
though the impression is wrong. We can only get good work out of him if he 
feels that he has a place there and is not bypassed. I know, and you know, that 
he is a difficult person to get on with. At the same time his ability and his 
devotion to Bhakra are clear. 

He told me that he was going to America at the instance of the Bhakra 
Control Board for consultations there. He would either return about the 7th or 
8th of January or not return at all. 

I could not make out what this trouble in Bhakra was due to. Was it due to 
the subject of your letter or some other matter? 

Reading your letter it seems to me obvious that the geologist should fully 
examine the place before anything is done which involves any grave risk. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

81. To S.K. Patil: Food Zones and Madhya Pradesh 62 

December 22, 1959 

My dear S.K., 

Dr. Kailas Nath Katju was here today. He said he was much worried about the 
uncertainty in regard to our policy relating to food zones. Whatever has to be 
done should be done quickly and after full consideration of the consequences. 
He is afraid that in the event of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh being put in one 
zone, the immediate result will be great profit to some big dealers and the 
peasantry will get little out of it. However, the point is he wants a full discussion 
on all these subjects so that quick decisions might be arrived at. 


62. Letter to the Minister of Food and Agriculture. File No. 3 1 (25)/56-64-PMS. 
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He wanted to meet you here, but you are not here, nor is Ghosh, your 
Secretary. I suggest that you might send Ghosh 63 as soon as possible to Bhopal 
to discuss these matters with Dr. Katju and his Food Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

82. To S.K. Patil: Agricultural Innovation 64 

Santiniketan 
December 23, 1959 

My dear S.K., 

I am writing this from Santiniketan. A friend here has given me a paper giving 
the results of an experiment conducted at the State Agricultural Farm at Suri, 
Birbhum. The experiment was in the use of basic slag with paddy straw on 
paddy. The results appear to be very significant. With paddy straw, the yield 
went up greatly. With basic slag, it went even more. When the two were taken 
together, the yield was very considerable indeed. 

There is no lack of paddy straw. As for slag also there is apparently plenty 
of it and it is hardly put to any use. 

I enclose the paper he gave me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


63. B.B. Ghosh. 

64. Letter. File No. 31(30)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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83. To S.K. Dey: Rene Dumont on Indian Agriculture 65 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
December 25, 1959 

My dear Dey, 

I wonder if you have seen an article in the New Statesman of December 19, 
entitled “India’s Agricultural Defeat”. 66 This article is written by Professor Rene 
Dumont of Paris. He was a member of the U.N. Commission for Evaluat-ing 
Community Development Schemes. 

I suppose, what he says in this article is mentioned in the report of this 
Commission. I have not read that report yet. This article is a little disturbing. It 
is good to see ourselves as others see us and to take warning from what they 
say. 

I am sending a copy of this article to all our Chief Ministers. 67 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


65. Letter. Copied to GB. Pant, Morarji Desai, S.K. Patil and V.T. Krishnamachari. 

66. Rene Dumont (b. 1904). French agricultural expert. Professor, Institute of Political 
Studies, Paris, 1946-66; visited India in 1959. 

Dumont wrote this article after a study tour of the Community Development Schemes 
in the winter of 1958. He pointed to deficiencies in Indian planning, especially in 
comparison with China. His critique focused on the caste system; the absence of a robust 
Tenancy Act to control misappropriation by zamindars; poorly designed irrigation; water 
underused for lack of double cropping; usury as the “greatest evil” of Indian agriculture, 
and so on. He recommended raising agricultural production, cutting imports, increasing 
exports, and population control. He concluded with the unsettling question, “Can India 
achieve a real social revolution, abolishing castes and reducing the grosser inequalities, 
using non Communist methods?” 

67. See item 85. 
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84. To A.P. Jain: American Penetration of Indian Banking 68 

Anand Bhawan 
Allahabad 
December 25, 1959 

My dear Ajit, 

I have your letter of December 23, w in which you draw my attention to a report 
that Krishak Sewak Samaj is trying to get financial aid from the United States 
for the purpose of establishing an agricultural bank. I am enquiring into this 
matter. 

You wrote to me on December 20 in connection with a reply I had given in 
Parliament. I referred that matter to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, 
and he has sent me a letter, which I enclose in original. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

85. To Chief Ministers: Rene Dumont 70 

December 27, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I enclose a copy of an article which has appeared in the New Statesman of 
London on the 1 9th December 1 959. 71 This article is by Professor Rene Dumont 
of Paris. He was a member of the recent U.N. Commission for evaluating 
community development schemes in India. 

This Commission has issued a report 72 which I think has already been sent 
to you by our Planning Commission. If not, I suggest that you write for it. It is 
important that we should know what outside observers think of the work we 
have been doing and, more especially, of the faults they have pointed out. 

68. Letter. 

69. A. P. Jain said this reminded him of a similar attempt made by the Americans to penetrate 
the Indian Cooperative movement by “tempting” an official of the ICU. 

70. A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

71. See item 83. 

72. The report observed that the hierarchical growth of the official machinery had given a 
great setback to the programme as its “original impetus and clarity of vision” had been 
lost and the official handling these works were “out of touch with reality.” It stressed the 
need for undertaking small irrigation works. 
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Professor Rene Dumont’s article, which I enclose, makes distressing 
reading. I think that he has exaggerated, and the picture he has presented is not 
a balanced one. Nevertheless, what he has said must command our attention, 
and the faults he has pointed out are there. We have got into the habit of drawing 
up plans and then imagining that they will be fully and quickly implemented. 
As a matter of fact, this does not happen. The U.N. Commission has pointed 
out that there is a “widespread confusion in India between what is intended and 
what, in fact, exists.” This is a hard judgement, and yet I think it has a good 
deal of truth in it. 

In today’s papers, there is a report of a speech delivered by the Governor of 
the Reserve Bank of India, Shri H.V.R. Iyengar, at Baroda. In this speech he 
refers to the U.N. Commission’s report and lays particular stress on the 
inadequacy of our administrative machinery to give effect to the changes that 
we so much desire. He says that such machinery should “respond to the new 
impulses of a national government dedicated to the task of improving the lot of 
the common man.” Undoubtedly our governments are devoted to this task. 
What then happens to prevent our wishes and decisions being translated into 
facts? 

That is a matter of grave importance. It is important, of course, to make the 
right decisions and to have the right objectives. But our objectives and decisions 
do not take us far unless they take shape in actual achievements. It has become 
increasingly clear that our administrative machinery is not wholly suited to this 
task. This is not the fault of the men or the machinery because, by and large, 
they are competent. It is rather the fault of the complicated procedures which 
involve great delay, and delay is not only exceedingly wasteful, but also 
encourages corruption. 

We can no longer afford this kind of thing with the grave crises that face 
us. We are giving earnest thought to these millers in our Central Cabinet. I 
hope that you and your Government will also consider these matters with all 
the urgency and are that they deserve. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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86. To P. S. Oeshmukh: US Tours fc^Farmers 73 

December 29, 1959 

My dear Panjabrao, 

Your letter of the 29th December about sending twenty Indian Farm Leaders to 
the U.S.A. under the T.C.M. 74 programme. I am not very anxious to encourage 
people to go out of India for these foreign financed tours. However, in the 
special circumstances you have mentioned we might agree to this particular 
proposal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(d) Industry 

87. At UN Seminar: Inauguration 75 

Mr. Chairman, 76 Excellencies, Delegates to the Seminar 
It is very kind of you to have invited me on this occasion. 77 1 accepted your kind 
invitation gladly and yet with a measure of reluctance. Gladly because I wanted 
to welcome you here on behalf of the Government of India and also because I 
feel that the subject you are going to discuss viz., management of public 
enterprises, is of great importance in this region of South East Asia, certainly to 
us in India and, I believe, to all the other countries in this region also. With 
reluctance, because I cannot possibly give you any particular help in discussing 
the subject which presumably is meant for some kind of experts. I do not know 
if all those gathered here are experts or some of them are like me, politicians 
who pose as experts. 


73. Letter to the Minister of State for Agriculture. Copied to S. Dutt. 

74. Technical Cooperation Mission. See SWJN/SS/42/p.ll6. 

75 . Speech at the U.N. Seminar on Management of Public Industrial Enterprises in the ECAFE 
Region, New Delhi, 1 December 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

76. Manubhai Shah. 

77. The ten day seminar was held to promote international trade, commerce and tourism. 
About hundred experts from within the ECAFE region, as well as the United Kingdom 
and USSR, participated in the seminar jointly sponsored by the United Nations and the 
GOI. See National Herald, 2 December 1959. 
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Anyhow, the all this welter of controversy and sometimes 

ideological debate, ceranSSuters have begun to take shape in people’s minds. 
I have often found that many of the subjects which give rise to a great deal of 
controversy, when dealt with on some kind of a theoretical or ideological plane, 
become much more easy to discuss when you forget the ideologies and deal 
with practical matters which you want. 

So, in the present stage, the whole of South-East Asia is naturally primarily 
concerned with its economic development, and under the term ‘economic’, I 
include many things which flow from it or which are attached to it. How is that 
to be done? That is the tremendous problem which all our countries have to 
face. How are we to develop so that our economies become dynamic, self- 
generating, self-feeding and thereby laying the foundations for progress, 
continuous progress. Now, the very fact of an underdeveloped economy in a 
country comes in the way of its progress. For progress which is based on capital 
formation, you want investment, the larger the better for returns and the fact 
that a country is underdeveloped shows that it has not got much to invest or it is 
not easy for capital formation to take place at the rate desired. So everywhere 
we come across this difficulty one has to face. 

It may be as many countries have done in the West with aid from other 
countries in various kinds, in various ways, but essentially the burden has to 
fall on the country itself and the people themselves. There is no way to avoid 
that and if, by any chance, it was avoided I do not think it would be desirable. 
There is something much more than financial or money resources that are 
involved. What is involved is the spirit of the nation, the spirit of standing up 
on its own feet and legs, of self-reliance and even of endurance and determination 
which is, after all, the most important thing that a people can have. And there is 
the danger that if that spirit lessens and the people do not feel that way, then all 
the crutches in the world would not make them healthy, though that help is 
needed and is welcome. 

Now, again dealing with these problems of development, especially in under- 
developed countries, we have to face this that our resources are relatively limited 
and we w'ant to do many things. How to do them? What priorities to give? How 
to develop and lay the foundations of an economy which can develop? 
Obviously, all this requires planning, a planned approach. What is a planned 
approach ? A thought out logical approach, so that each step might lead to other 
steps and this should not be left just to happenings that might take place with 
any proper direction. The result is that this question of planning comes up 
before us. I suppose all these countries in South-East Asia think on these lines 
and plan or rather if you like, think out various processes which they have to 
adopt, in order to progress as rapidly as possible. 
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Speaking for India, we deliberately took up planning many years ago or 
practically immediately after our independence. In fact, even before 
independence, we had given a good deal of thought to it but necessarily that 
planning was rather in the air because we could not give effect to it. Only 
Governments can really give effect to it and we were in the opposition, very 
much in the opposition, not only in the Assemblies or Parliament, but if I may 
say so, in the streets and the fields, and elsewhere. Nevertheless, we gave thought 
to it because we felt that, when time came, it would be essential to have this 
organized logical thought out approach, taking advantage of modem thinking, 
modem experience. Our case and the case of other countries here was obviously 
different from the case of countries which were industrially developed. The 
economic approach of those countries is that of a well developed economy, of 
a dynamic economy, of an industrialised economy. 

We had to start, in a sense, almost from scratch. So merely to copy those 
other countries or to think on those lines did not help us too much. It did help 
us somewhat. But the problems that were posed in those countries were different 
from the problems in the under-developed countries. We realized that, and in 
theory everybody realized it, but in practice most of us did not think so. But as 
we proceeded, both in theory and practice, in planning here, we discovered an 
obvious fact that we have to think out our own economic processes and not to 
rely on others, i.e., we have to think out in relation to conditions in this country. 
An economic approach in another country may be completely good, suited to 
that but conditions being different here, some other variation of that approach 
will become essential. Anyhow, we developed a strong feeling in favour of a 
planned approach and in the course of some years, one might say that India, 
even the average person in India, became plan-conscious. Almost everyone 
was talking about the First Five Year Plan or the Second Five Year Plan. 

Now all this does not necessarily mean that we were going at a great pace 
forward, but certainly a kind of psychological background was created in favour 
of planning, which was very helpful, because in these matters, while 
Governments can do a great deal and should do much, when you move to the 
wide social and economic spheres, it is, in the final analysis the masses of the 
people who count, who are going to cooperate or not cooperate, who are going 
to work hard or be lazy about it. That makes a tremendous difference. Therefore, 
that psychological background was essential for building up. We did that in a 
very large measure. That has helped us and we are all the time talking here 
about this, about what we call public cooperation, which means really that the 
various elements in the social set up are all trying to help in the realization of 
the Plan that you make. Now, we have had successes, sometimes quite 
remarkable successes in this and we have had also lack of success and failures 
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too. We did not achieve what we wanted to. Our First Plan was really an initial 
effort without much information or data or statistics available. The Second 
Plan had a better foundation of experience and facts. And now we are on the 
verge, not exactly on the verge, but gradually approaching the time when our 
Third Plan will be finalized. And again we have further experience and data 
and statistics and all that. 

May I say that you will often find a great deal of criticism amongst us, of 
ourselves about what we have not done and that we should have done and 
perhaps wrongly done. We have always welcomed this criticism because we 
have felt that one of the worst things is the feeling of complacency. That is bad 
because when we are undertaking a task of colossal magnitude, it is a colossal 
task when dealing with hundreds and millions of people and taking them out of 
the morass of poverty and putting life into them and training them in vast 
numbers and all that. It is a colossal task and it can only be successfully 
accomplished by having this atmosphere of progress, of hard work and of 
cooperation. But nevertheless this kind of criticism has been welcomed and we 
have ourselves indulged in it very often. I have indulged in criticizing my own 
Government, criticizing myself as the head of the Government, because we 
wanted people to be kept up to a certain pitch of work and mental preparation. 
Sometimes some of our friends overdo the criticism which perhaps has the 
opposite effect. Anyhow, we have been probing all the time, experimenting, 
probing, certainly with certain objectives ahead of us, certain ideals ahead of 
us, a certain picture of the future society that we try to build up, and nevertheless 
approaching them in a pragmatic way and not according to some fixed dogma. 

Our broad approach is to create a society, a welfare state, a society in which 
there is not any great difference between the various groups and people; a society 
in which everybody has an equal opportunity for progress, according to his 
ability and work. Call this what you like. This is a big task when you have to 
deal with four hundred million people. We have had now eight to ten years of 
this and it is for you and for others to judge how far we have gone ahead. 

Coming to the conclusion, as I suppose we must, any kind of real progress 
means industrialisation. If you like to put it in a different way, adopting modem 
techniques. One cannot progress by sticking to methods of production which 
do not take advantage of modem knowledge. It is obvious. A part of the world 
has progressed very greatly through modem knowledge, modem science and 
modem technology. That is so. How to apply them depends on conditions in a 
particular country. For instance, we want the latest techniques, but we hesitate 
sometimes to apply that technique en masse where it might create vast 
unemployment. The human factor comes in and one has to balance these things. 
I have no doubt that as techniques advance and they are adopted here and 
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gradually, and even fairly rapidly perhaps, the unemployment will be absorbed. 
But one cannot take risk of immediate social upsets. So all these factors have to 
be considered. 

So we come to industrialisation. In an agricultural country like India, it is 
obvious that agriculture itself has to play a vital and basic part to support that 
industrial development, to support the population. If the country cannot produce 
enough food to eat, it will have enormous difficulty in making progress in the 
industrial field. So we come back to two things and both allied so far as possible 
in the existing conditions — to the improvement of techniques and application 
of modem methods and what counts most, the training of vast numbers of people 
to accept those techniques, and methods, the human factor which is somewhat 
uncertain come in. Well, we are struggling along all these lines. 

If we are to industrialise, how are we to do so? There are various approaches. 
Historically, countries approach this question in different ways, but we have to 
do it or we try to do it as rapidly as we can, because we cannot afford to lengthen 
out this process. Otherwise, all kinds of social problems tend to overwhelm us, 
even the growth of population tends to overwhelm us, unless we keep pace in 
our production and really go much further ahead. So what is the method of 
industrialisation? There is no single method. We have to approach all along the 
line. For our part, while we are developing as fast as we can, big industries, 
basic industries, heavy industries, we are equally anxious to develop the middle 
industries in a very big way. But in addition to all this, we even talk and act up 
to, the development of village industries. People who come from abroad are 
often astonished that in a modem age we talk about village industry. That, may 
I point out, is not, in our minds, any opposition to modem techniques at all. We 
are all wedded to the use of modem scientific methods. As I said, we have to 
take the vast human problem and all that. It does not matter how fast our big 
industries develop in India. We may develop at the rate of absorbing 100 million 
new persons or whatever it is, but we have to deal with a population of 400 
million and therefore vast numbers are left to be dealt with somewhat differently 
and therefore even village industries come into our Plan which can be adopted 
easily by vast numbers of people. I am merely venturing to explain our broad 
approach to these problems but, in the main, we do believe that it is the 
development of modem techniques and modem industry in India applied even 
to the agricultural field and certainly to the industrial field, that will raise 
production and help us to make progress and build up really an industrialised 
economy. 

Now we, a relatively underdeveloped country, want to develop industry. It 
seems to me obvious if you want to do it quickly, we have to pay special attention 
to basic or heavy industries. If we can have large number of other industries, 
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we welcome them and they are growing in India. But unless we have those 
basic and heavy industries, we are dependent. If we want to have more steel in 
India, as we do, and every developing country want more and more power, 
more and more steel, more and more so many things, we must produce our own 
steel. It is obvious. What is more, we must produce the plant that makes steel- 
you come back to basic things-the plant that makes steel, we must produce the 
machinery that produces the steel making plant. Then only we lay the foundation 
of this. So this applies to a number of basic things. 

Therefore, the real attack on these things starts from the foundation up, 
while, at the same time, you are of course attacking it all along the line for 
village industry, middle industry and all that. That is essential. Now I want to 
make a confession to you. We have got now three, rather four new steel plants 
to be built. We started them about three or four years ago and they are nearing 
completion. Now, all of us have recognized that it would have been very 
profitable for us, if we had started at least one steel plant earlier. In our First 
Five Year Plan, we thought of it, of course; but it was our first effort. We did 
not. But the delay in starting the first steel plant has hit us badly. We had to 
import a lot of steel at a great cost of foreign exchange and everything has been 
delayed because of that. So that the delay in laying the foundation of the basic 
industries involves delay all along the line. It is true when you; make up basic 
industries, it means a tremendous burden, but the burden has to be shouldered. 
There is no help for it and it becomes a heavier burden later. That is the difficulty. 
Therefore, we are laying stress on that. 

When we come to big undertakings, we come very much to the field of 
public enterprises. We have in our Industrial Policy laid down a broad approach 
of what is called a mixed economy — public enterprises, private enterprises and 
we have indicated, put them in three categories — first category, main public 
enterprises reserved for the State, the second, those which are broadly private 
enterprises or, if you like, those which may be public or which may be private, 
and third, which are, in the main, private enterprise. Of course, these are not 
the rigid, hard and fast lines, but broadly. 

In planning, it is obvious that the economic development has to fit in with 
the plan, otherwise there is no plan. What is the good of planning if that plan 
does not affect the course of your development? It becomes essential, in our 
thinking that the strategic points of planning or the strategic points of economic 
developments should be controlled by the State of planning apparatus. 
Otherwise, many good things may be done, but in an unplanned way, which 
upsets the plan. Many good things may be done which are good themselves but 
which are less good than something else that ought to be done. Who has to 
decide that? I do not suppose, I do not mean that any Planning Commission or 
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any authority of Government is perfectly wise and whatever it does, it is bound 
to be right. Not at all. They are just ordinary folk like anybody else, but their 
approach or their attempted approach takes the whole picture of the country 
and then decisions are made. Therefore, they tend to be more right than if only 
small part of the picture is seen and decisions made at that. 

Therefore, it becomes quite essential that if you plan, as you must, and 
more specially in underdeveloped economies so that the limited resources that 
you have are used to the best advantage and not used for other purposes which 
do not help in the future — if you plan, you have to control the strategic points 
of your economy. Among the strategic points are the basic industries and 
therefore broadly speaking, we want to control the basic industries. That will 
be our broad approach in the conditions existing in India. I do not presume to 
say that an identical approach should be made elsewhere. Of course, conditions 
differ and people’s thinking differs. If you have to control the strategic points, 
you come back to establishment of public enterprises in regard to those basic 
things whatever they may be; at the same time, of course, encouraging private 
enterprise in a vast field. But I do think it is essential. Again I am talking of 
India, no other country, it being essential that if we want to increase our 
production, increase our wealth, we must explore every avenue for doing so 
and not follow any rigid line, shutting off some avenues. Therefore, we have to 
encourage and expand Public Enterprises and encourage private enterprises 
also in the vast domain that is left to it. 

Now, all public enterprises play a very important part and a growing part in 
India and they will go on growing. Then this question that you are going to 
consider becomes important, the question of management of public enterprises. 
Who is to manage them? Well, obviously, competent, trained persons. 

Therefore, it is and normally it is not easy to find competent, trained persons 
for these rather very specialised, high class jobs. You can have them from the 
civil services. We have a good civil service. All your civil services may be 
good. Undoubtedly one can have them, one does have them from the civil 
services, one can have them from private industry. These are the two main 
sources of supply. There may be others too. Now, civil services are good, but 
again the normal civil service approach and the normal administrative service 
approach, is not quite the same as might be called the approach required for a 
big industry. I mean to say the methods of work in Governmental and civil 
services are naturally somewhat different. I do not mean the people cannot get 
out of it. They do. We have some brilliant people working in our Public 
Enterprises who come from the civil services. I am not talking of individuals 
but of certain training that they get. Government functions in a particular way, 
in a rather static way usually — conventions, rules, regulations, sanctions. They 
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are so much that the bright person gets frustrated. He cannot get going because 
the Governmental rules are coming in the way. 

Now, we can have bright persons from private industry and we do. Again 
the question arises, whether the public enterprise approach of mind is the same 
as the private enterprise approach of mind. Of course, individuals can have 
either; often get over the difficulty by accepting fully the other. But there is a 
certain difference in that approach, just as there might be, let us say, in the case 
of national civil services and international services. You try to build up an 
international civil service at the United Nations in the World Health Service or 
F.A.O. They are nationals, of course, but they are being trained to think 
internationally. So in a public enterprise, one has to have background of thinking 
and training of public enterprises, not of private enterprises. That is the difference 
in that approach though there is no rigid line. So we have to face these problems. 
I have no doubt all countries have to face them and that more and more Public 
Enterprises will grow. Therefore, it is of great importance, this training of public 
administration. 

Having said all this, which is more a preamble to what you are going to do, 
I leave you to your task and wish you success. 


88. To Rajendra Prasad: Defence Industries 78 

December 5, 1959 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of December 5th. 79 All the problems you have 
mentioned are obviously of high importance and deserving of urgent 
consideration. In fact, we have been doing this for the last two or three weeks. 

I shall not trouble you with any long letter now, but I hope to discuss some 
of these matters with you when we meet next. 

The short-term necessities are, of course, of vital importance. But obviously, 
it is the long-term ones which will count. Both the short-term and the long-term 
will place great burdens on our country. So far as the long-term needs are 
concerned, they revolve largely round huge plants being set up for heavy 
industry. Defence today can only be based on the foundation of heavy industry. 
This seems that our next plan has to lay sufficient stress on heavy industry and 
every delay in this will mean a continuing weakness in our defence. 

78. Letter. 

79. See Appendix 3. 
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Perhaps equally important is the question of revising our procedures and 
administrative apparatus so that work can be done expeditiously. 

There are some basic factors which necessarily have to be kept in mind. 
We can do a good deal, but there are certain limits beyond which a non- 
industrialised nation cannot go till it is industrialized and has greater resources 
at its disposal. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

89. In the Lok Sabha: Retrenchments at Indian Rare 
Earths 80 

Question: 81 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether Government has received any representations regarding the 
retrenchment in the Indian Rare Earths, Alwaye? 

(b) If so, the nature of representations received; and 

(c) The action Government has taken on them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) and (b). Yes. The Indian Rare Earths Workers Union and 
the Indian Rare Earths Employees Association raised an industrial dispute 
regarding retrenchment in the Alwaye Plant of the Company before the 
Conciliation Officer (Central). The main points of complaint made by the 
Workers Union and the Employees Association were as follows: 

(i) The principle of ‘last come, first go’ was not followed. 

(ii) Notice under Section 9A of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was not 
given. 

(iii) Reduction in various categories was not in relation to the work load 
and essentially, and was quite arbitrary and governed by extraneous 
considerations. 

Protest against retrenchment was also received by Government from the 
following Associations: 

(i) Travancore-Cochin Chemicals, Employees Association 

(ii) FACT Employees Association, Eloor. 

80. 7 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol.XXXVI, cols 3672-3673. 

81. By Congress MP Vidya Sharan Shukla and Communist MPs T.C. N. Menon and P.T. 
Punnoose. 
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(c) The conciliation proceedings held by the Conciliation Officer (Central), 
Cochin, ended in failure. The allegations regarding victimization and the method 
of selection of personnel for retrenchment were recently enquired into on the 
spot by a senior officer of the Government deputed for the purpose and these 
were found baseless. Every effort is being made to find suitable jobs for the 
retrenched personnel. The Director General of Resettlement and Employment 
has been asked to render every assistance in this direction. Messrs. Hindustan 
Insecticide (Private) Limited, New Delhi, who have a plant at Alwaye have 
also been requested to consider these employees for appointment in their plant. 
Messrs. Indian Rare Earths Limited have taken up the question of appointment 
of these workers in the Atomic Energy Establishment at Trombay. 

90. For the Bhilai Steel Project 82 

I am happy to learn that the Bhilai Steel Plant is taking another major step soon 
in production, when the Billet Mill will be inaugurated. 

The first Blast Furnace at Bhilai went into operation on the 4th of February 
1959 and attained full production at the rate of one thousand tons a day within 
a short time. On October 12, the first of the six Open Hearth Steel Melting 
Furnaces went into operation and several more units are being commissioned 
this month. The Blooming Mill started working on the 12th November and 
now, within a few days, the Billet Mill will be converting the blooms and slabs 
into billets, and thus will shortly be turning out these billets regularly for sale. 

This continuous progress of the Bhilai Steel Plant is very encouraging and 
is a pleasing symbol of the co-operation between Soviet and Indian engineers. 
Many of these Indian engineers, who have been trained in the Soviet Union, 
will be engaged in the operation of these various mills. I should like to 
congratulate all the people in charge of the Bhilai Plant, and more especially 
the engineers, Soviet and Indian, on the success of this undertaking. 


82. Message on inauguration of Billet Mill, 18 December 1959. File No. 17(37)/57-66- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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91. To N.S. Khrushchev: Bhilai 83 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

I have received your message of the 22nd December 84 about the Bhilai Plant 
with pleasure and I thank you for it. The day when the Bhilai Plant will start 
producing rolled steel is indeed a memorable day for us. The success of this 
great undertaking is not only a landmark in India’s industrial progress, but is 
also a symbol of the cooperation of Soviet and Indian specialists which we 
welcome so much. We look forward with confidence to further Soviet-Indian 
economic and technical cooperation in the great task we have undertaken of 
building up a new India. 

Thanking you again and with warm regards and good wishes for the New 
Year. 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


92. To Krishna Narain: Small Car Manufacture 85 

December 29, 1959 

Dear Krishna Narainji, 

I have your letter of December 28. The question of manufacture of small cars 
in India is being considered thoroughly by our Commerce & Industry Ministry. 86 
It would serve little purpose if I interfered with this consideration by making 
recommendations, which obviously I am not in a position to do, nor indeed am 
I much of a judge of cars. 


83. Telegram to the Prime Minister of Soviet Union, 26 December 1959. File No. 17(37)/ 
57-66-PMS. 

84. See Appendix 15. 

85. Letter. Copied to Lai Bahadur Shastri enclosing Krishna Narain ’s letter of 28 December 
1959. 

86. Based on recommendations of the interim report submitted by K.L. Jha, four models of 
small cars-Morris Minor, Fiat 600, DKW and Renault-were sent to Ahmednagar for 
trial. The final report was due in January. See The Tribune, 25 November 1959. Also see 
SWJN/SS/53/p. 452. 
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I might mention that I think I saw this car when it was brought to my 
house. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Labour 

93. To GL. Nanda: Workers’ Welfare 87 

Maithon 
December 6, 1959 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

I came here today for the opening ceremony of the Panchet Hill Dam. This 
evening, a deputation from the Employees’ Association came to see me and I 
had a fairly long talk with them. 88 They gave me a memorandum, a copy of 
which I enclose. 89 This memorandum deals with various matters and I have 
given a copy to the Chairman of the DVC. What interests me most is the question 
of retrenchment of the skilled and semi-skilled personnel here on the conclusion 
of this major work. 

I know that you have interested yourself very much about this question of 
retrenchment in our river valley and other projects and have, in fact, done a 
good deal to find employment for these people. Nevertheless, I am sending this 
to you to draw your attention to a situation that i§ arising here. I am told that in 
any event there will practically be no further retrenchment for another three 
months or so as there is enough work to be done. 

It is obviously a pity, both from the human and national points of view, to 
waste trained material. There is a possibility of the DVC undertaking another 
dam. If so, then of course all these people will be absorbed. In the event of this 
not being done, I hope that thought will be given to this matter. 

There is one aspect of these major schemes which has often struck me. I 
think that it should be an integral part of such schemes to provide adequate 


87. Letter. 

88. Nehru shared his observations in separate letters, with a copy of the memorandum to S. 
Lall, Chairman, DVC, and V.T. Knshnamachari. Also see items 95 and 96. 

89. See Appendix 4. 
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teaching for the children of the employees. We spend crores of rupees over a 
scheme. Surely we ought to be able to afford some thousands for teaching. The 
teaching should be in primary schools and some secondary schools. There might 
also be some technical training for which there are obvious facilities, in such 
places. The primary schools that are started in such areas should be open to 
other children also. This is an Adivasi area and we should help in developing it 
in this way. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


94. To Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim: Dams and Floods 90 

Maithon 
December 6, 1959 

My dear Hafizji, 

I came here today for the Panchet Hill Dam opening ceremony. In the evening, 
I met a deputation of employees who gave me a memorandum. I enclose a copy 
of it. I have written to Gulzarilal Nanda on this subject and I enclose a copy of 
my letter to him. 91 

I think that there should be long-term planning about this question of re- 
employment of skilled and semi-skilled workers so that when once one project 
ends these people can be employed elsewhere. 

When the big floods came in Bengal some months ago, there was a proposal 
for an enquiry by a high-level committee of engineers about this whole question 
of flooding and what steps should be taken to meet this danger. Should more 
dams be constructed or should the drainage system be attended to? I remember 
your telling me that you were taking immediate steps for the appointment of 
such a committee. 

I do not know what happened after that but I was told here that the committee 
had not yet been appointed. This surprised me because this was considered an 
urgent matter. Someone said that the State Governments had been asked to 
suggest some names for this committee and this had delayed matters. I do not 
think it is necessary to delay this matter on this account. The Central Government 


90. Letter to the Minister of Irrigation and Power. 

91. See item 93. 
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can appoint this committee and if and when the State Governments want to 
add anyone, they can do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


95. To B.C. Roy: Rostow 92 


Maithon 
December 6, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

I spoke to you about some articles in “The Economist”. You will find them 
“The Economist” of August 15th and August 22nd, 1959. These articles give a 
very full summary of some lectures given by Professor Rostow of Cambridge 
University. 93 

I am sending you for your information a copy of a memorandum presented 
to me by the employees of the DVC. 94 Apart from the various other matters 
referred to in this, I am most interested in the question of retrenchment and re- 
employment of trained and semi-trained personnel. Both from the human and 
the national points of view it is a waste of trained material. Much has been 
done in this respect in the past by our Labour Minister. Nevertheless, I am 
writing to him as well as to the Planning Commission on this subject. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


92. Letter. 

93. Summarised in his “Five Stages of Growth— A Summary” in W. W. Rostow, The Stages 
of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto (Cambridge University Press: London, 
1960), pp. 4-16. 

94. See Appendix 4. 
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(f) Education 

96. To K.C. Reddy: Land for Girls’ College 95 

December 1, 1959 

My dear Reddy, 

Thank you for your letter of the 30th November about the allotment of land to 
the Banarsi Das Chandiwala Sewa Samarak Trust for a Girls’ College. I think 
that what you have said to Brij Krishenji is perfectly right, and I do not understand 
why he should raise any further objections. I should very much like the proposed 
green belt not to be touched as far as possible. I should imagine that ten and a 
half acres is also adequate. 

As for the price to be charged, the normal price for educational institutions 
appears to be right. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

97. To S.R. Das: Visva-Bharati Treasurer 96 

December 7, 1959 

My dear Shri Das, 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd December, which has just reached me. 

I entirely agree with you that it would be better for us to accept Shri K.C. 
Chaudhuri’s resignation from the office of the Treasurer. I hope he will act up 
to the suggestion you have made in your letter to him of December 1st. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


95. Letter to the Minister for Works, Housing and Supply. 

96. Letter to the Vice Chancellor, Visva-Bharati University. 
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98. To Shri Ranjan: Turmoil at Allahabad University 97 

December 10, 1959 

My dear Shri Ranjan, 

I have been much distressed by recent happenings in Allahabad University. 98 1 
do not quite know how far these happenings affect the holding of the 
Mathematical Conference which I had promised to attend. Will it be at all 
inconvenient or embarrassing for you if I go there? 

I have, as usual, drawn up a programme to visit the rural areas of Allahabad 
District as well as having a public meeting in Allahabad. That programme will 
stand. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

99. To Sampurnanand: Allahabad Visit 99 

December 10, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I have just received your letter of December 8 100 in which you suggest that I 
should not go to Allahabad in existing circumstances. My visit to Allahabad is 
only partly and rather incidentally due to the Mathematical Conference. I am 
going there both because it is my home town and my constituency. I have drawn 
up a programme to visit the constituency, and of course a public meeting in 
Allahabad is included in this. 1 hardly think it will be proper for me to cancel 
this entire programme because the students have misbehaved. 

Of course, my going to the Mathematical Conference will depend on the 
advice the Vice-Chancellor gives me. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


97. Letter to the Vice Chancellor. Allahabad University. File No. 8/123/59-PMP. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

98. See Appendix 1 1 . 

99. Letter. File No. 8/123/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

100. Sampurnanand advised Nehru against visiting Allahabad to address the Mathematical 
Conference, adding that K. L. Shrimali was of the same opinion. 
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100. In the Lok Sabha: The Indian Statistical Institute 101 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, my answer to the question which was put by some hon. 
Members as to why I am piloting this Bill and not the Home Minister is that 
this is under the Cabinet Secretariat and directly dealt with by me. 

Bimal Ghose: 102 The 1956 Bill was brought in by the Finance Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Any of my colleagues may bring in a Bill if I ask him to 
bring it up. 

A.C. Guha: 103 Sir, may I correct Shri Ghose. That Bill was not on behalf of 
the Finance Ministry. One of the Ministers in the Finance Ministry was 
acting on behalf of the Cabinet Secretariat and was in charge of that 
subject... (Interruptions) 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: 104 Order, order. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is a matter entirely for the Ministers and any Minister 
can bring it in. But this is very much under the Cabinet Secretariat and the 
Cabinet Secretariat functions under the Prime Minister. I may ask the Finance 
Minister or any other Minister to deal with it but the proper course would have 
been, then as it is now, for me to bring it forward and if by chance I could not 
have found it convenient to do so or easy to do so, I would have requested 
others. 

Quite a number of points, I gather, have been raised. Many of them seem to 
be rather hardly relevant, if I may say so, with all respect. They deal with the 
position of the staff there, how the staff is recruited and other troubles. They 
hardly come into this Bill. If it had been suggested that it should become 100 
per cent Government organisation, perhaps... even then I am not sure 
whether... it is proper for this House to go into these details. But here is an 
autonomous organi-sation which has been dealing with, more or less, success 
with the staff problem. Grievances there are; they are everywhere. But I gather 


101. Motion on the ISI Bill, 14 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XXXVII, cols 4927-4937. 

102. PSP. 

103. Congress. 

104. Hukum Singh. 
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that on the whole work has been done very satisfactorily there. Stress is laid on 
this being a one man’s show. I do not quite understand that except that naturally, 
the Director not only by virtue of his position as a Director but otherwise as an 
eminent scientist stands rather above many of his expert colleagues... eminent 
colleagues there. So far as the administration, etc. are concerned, they are 
naturally left to the executive council which consists of very eminent people 
like Shri C. D. Deshmukh, Shri Dhiren Maitra and others who look after that. 
In fact, the Director is not always even present at these meetings. But perhaps 
so far as the main scientific direction is concerned, naturally it is largely due to 
his own enthusiasm in the subject. 

Prof. Ranga 105 said something about the statisticians and economists and 

others quarrelling. Well, perhaps they differ in their view sometimes even 

as, I believe, known politicians differ sometimes in their views ... 

(Interruptions.) 

Ranga: Politicians are also scientists like yourself. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is nothing surprising about that except that the 
politicians are not usually scientists and therefore they differ much more. If 
they had a little scientific background they will differ a little less perhaps. There 
are eminent statisticians working in our Government departments, universities 
and elsewhere in the country. There is no question of our considering them not 
eminent. They are doing good work. They should do good work. The main 
thing was this. Here was an institution which has grown up. If it had not grown 
up during the course of these years, we will have to think how to have such an 
institute because statistics had grown into a very vital part of the nation’s 
activities, planning, etc. It is hardly possible to plan without it. Fortunately, we 
have this institution which has grown up. It has been doing work for the 
Government on a contractual basis for these many years. Before independence 
too, it did that work. ..sample surveys, etc. It is being paid for that 
work. . .repeat. . .on a contractual basis. Suppose this Bill was not passed, either 
the Government should stop giving that work or give it to this body. Nobody 
else can do that on that scale. Individual things can be done; individual projects 
are there. Steps may be taken up and are rightly taken up by our Government 
departments and statistical departments in various Ministries. This is important 
and I do not wish to say anything against it. But if we take up any Ministry or 

105. Congress. 
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any individual and ask him to audit his own accounts, in all honesty, there is a 
danger of his having a certain bias in his own favour. It happens even with 
high-souled people. Even high-souled people, such as the Ministers are subject 
to bias, so that, when audit is concerned, one likes an outside auditor to do it. In 
the same way where statistics are concerned, there is a weakness. Some hon. 
Member has pointed out how statistics differ and said that you could produce 
any statistics you liked. It may be so. It is desirable for an outside, non- 
governmental organisation to undertake this work. That is much less likely to 
suffer from any conscious or subconscious bias. It is desirable that we have this 
check on the purely governmental statistics. In fact one of the reasons why 
there has been an unfortunate delay in the publication of these reports has been 
the fact that one set of statistics taken by some governmental authority did not 
quite fit in with the other and so they were being compared and examined. In 
future, I think this should be less because it is important that whatever the 
various statistical agencies might do, they should coordinate their activities as 
far as possible. In statistics also it is found desirable to take two different 
approaches to get the same type of statistics and then compare the results. If the 
results are very near, one gets the assurance of their correctness more than if 
one approach had been there. Take even the sample surveys. If we take two 
sample surveys and the samples are different — not in the same place but in the 
same wide area— and you get the same results, the results of the sample survey 
are more definite and more reliable. They may differ one per cent or half a per 
cent. Therefore, there is necessity for having an Institute of this kind; there is 
no other institute in statistics. 

Prof. Ranga asked me: “why don’t you have an institute, perhaps for 
agriculture or other thing?” I cannot answer that question here. If a necessity 
arises and if there is something to take that place well and good. As it is, the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research is a very fine body doing good work. 
It is almost entirely a governmental body. Well and good. Whether it can develop 
into a certain institute. . .it may be a possibility in future. However, we are dealing 
now' with statistics and not other institutes or other departments of human 
knowledge. It is necessary to have this. If it had not been there, we would have 
had to find it out somehow and built it up. 

It is desirable, I submit, for such an institute not to be a purely governmental 
institute because then that inevitable bias may come in examining governmental 
statistics or other statistics. At the same time, one cannot give an absolutely 
free hand to do what it likes, in the manner it likes and dispose of considerable 
funds that it gets. It is, I admit, a slightly novel approach and, as I submitted in 
my earlier speech, if this succeeds we can adopt it for other purposes too. This 
approach has a great deal of decentralisation, autonomy and independent 
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approach, and yet governmental, not control but governmental checks in a variety 
of ways ultimately going so far as to issue directions to have audit of 
performance, enquiries about performance, are there. It is the most important 
thing, I think, in any kind of audit, because, after all, when you spend money, 
the main thing is to see if it has been properly utilised and it has produced the 
results aimed at. It is not after all, very satisfactory if the money has been spent 
strictly as laid down in the rules and yet not produced adequate results. That is 
the most important audit, not that I leave out the other audit. 

Therefore, this has been devised after very considerable discussion. I can 
assure Shri Ranga. . .1 may be at fault; of course, that is a different matter. . .that 
the amount of thought that has been given to this matter is something prodigious. 
There were discussions with the various ministries concerned, notably, of course, 
the Finance Ministry, and so many other people inside and outside. Enough 
thought has been given to it. If we still find some faults, they are our human 
fallings which I cannot get over. 

A number of relatively minor points have been raised. But I submit this is 
the main thing that has to be remembered, this approach of an autonomous 
organisation with governmental checks, directions etc., but not control in its 
normal working, internal working It is not correct to say that it is run by the 
single individual. No individual can run a big organisation like this. He can 
give directions; he can suggest ways of working etc. 

Professor Mahalanobis, undoubtedly, has been the heart and soul of this 
institution. He started it. It has been our good fortune that we have such an 
eminent man doing such important work. It has found recognition not in India 
only but almost over the entire world. That, among other things, can be seen 
from the fact that he is continually being badgered by invitations from 
Governments of Asia, Europe, America and other places. In fact, a certain 
amount of his time has been spent abroad. I might say one thing here. A hon. 
Member asked: “Why does he take his wife with him always?” It is rather a 
minor matter, but usually when he is invited abroad it is the other party that 
pays for him and his wife.. .both. Sometimes there is a fund there, I am told, 
which is the fund of the undrawn salary of Professor Mahalanobis which he 
had not drawn for years, for a considerable time, and out of that fund the money 
comes for his travelling expenses and not out of these grants etc. He does take 
others too with him, young people, to help him and to be trained. In fact, some 
of his best people have all had training, have all gone abroad with him. When 
he is invited to deliver certain lectures for a few days he cannot take others 
with him then. 

Something was said, some Constitutional question was raised — I am sorry 
I have been unable to follow it — about the Constituent Assembly having said 
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something or the other. To say that this organisation, this institute has not got a 
structure is not correct. Obviously, it has got a structure. You may not agree 
with the structure, you may want to improve it, that is a different matter; but it 
has got a structure. 

One of the purposes, of giving recognition to this organisation in the manner 
suggested is to give it more of permanency. What I mean is, when people talk 
about staff being recruited there, it is a little difficult for them to recruit 
indefinitely for ten or fifteen years. They are usually taken in on contractual 
basis for a certain period, because nobody knows, they do not know, how much 
work they may have during the next year or two years later. As I said, the work 
itself is contractual for Rs. 50 lakhs. If the Government does not give that work 
the people will have to go, large numbers of people who work there will have 
simply to go. That is the difficulty. Therefore, if it will get greater permanency 
it will be good for the staff and others. 

Bimal Ghose: 106 Does that mean permanency for the staff who are there 

now? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not saying that. Scientists normally might well be taken 
on a contractual basis for a period of years, five years or something like that. I 
think that will be good for them and good for the institution — of course, in 
universities and others there might be other ways of dealing with them. 

Now, I should like to make one thing quite clear. Someone suggested about 
recruitment. He asked: “Why should not these people go through the U.P.S.C. 
and those other processes? I think that would be not at all desirable. 

Ranga: What he suggested was some internal statutory arrangement for 

recruitment and promotion? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Obviously, the people are recruited, by some internal 
arrangement; they do not drop from the sky. As a matter of fact, speaking from 
some personal experience about recruitment of statisticians etc., I found that 
great care was taken. 

The Public Service Commission is an admirable body, an essential body 
for government service. But a difficulty comes in. Necessarily, they are 
conditioned by the normal government service outlook, the kind of work that a 
government servant has to do in our admini-strative apparatus. That outlook 

106. PSP. 
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does not quite fit in with the scientific outlook, the work for scientific purposes. 
It does not. And, with all respect to the Public Service Commission, I have 
sometimes found that a brilliant scientist who had a very bad presence of mind 
and who stumbled when he was asked questions is passed over. I do not blame 
them because they judge from a man’s presence and all that. There are also 
degrees which they consider. If a man is nervous he gets a bad mark. Scientists 
are very often nervous about these things. On the other hand, I have seen a 
person with more brass about him gets through easily enough although he does 
not have as much intelligence as others. That is not anybody’s fault, if I were in 
their place I will do the same thing. Therefore, a slight improvement has been 
made even in the Public Service Commission. Now when they choose such 
people, a scientist or a specialist is attached who has some influence. But I do 
not think for this type of appointment of specialists and experts it should have 
a body of specialists and experts as a rule. The main thing, as I said, is the test 
of performance, not a test of degrees; of course, degrees count originally, but 
then it is how best a man develops. It is not by flux of time that he develops 
from lower ranks to upper ranks, but by what he shows, the ability he shows. 
Take the army. After all, except for the very lower ranks it becomes a question 
of not merely time, service, but also merit. 

There was a reference to a rent of Rs. 8 lakhs or Rs. 9 lakhs paid to various 
firms... American and British... for tabulating equipments which are not made 
in India. I have just enquired and I am told that these particular machines are 
not available in India. Till they are available — it would be a different matter — 
they have got to get them from there on rent. In fact, these complicated sets 
cannot even be purchased. That is the normal practice, I am told, in other 
countries too. As a matter of fact, the Indian Statistical Institute has already 
devised some new statistical machines which they are using and which they are 
selling too — of a simpler type — and they hope to make other types also. 

Regarding training, there are regular courses of training. Why should 
hundreds of foreigners come here to be trained? Because they find the training 
is worthwhile. About 240 or thereabouts of foreigners have gone through the 
training, apart from 8,000 Indians. It is a high class training institute, and so far 
as the international training centre is concerned, it is associated to some extent 
with UNESCO which also provides the funds. 

Some hon. Members have said that the National Sample Survey has not 
always done good. Perhaps not; I do not know. But broadly speaking, it is 
rather good and has naturally improved. Where you have to deal with the human 
factor, there is always the liability of error. As a matter of fact, it has been 
found, I believe, that sample surveys are likely to be more correct than what 
you might call a full census. Why? Normally, a full census is better. You get 
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everything, but the full census is carried on by untrained people. You cannot 
have hundreds and thousands of trained people to do it, while the sample survey 
is carried out by trained people. The result is that, because of their training, 
they can get more accurate results even though they are for samples, only, and 
the importance of sample survey has grown tremendously in some places. I 
think in America they have census by sample surveys, apart from the decennial 
census. It is found remarkably accurate. 

I do not know if I have left out any matter, but. Sir, I would beg this House 
to look at this Bill in this wider aspect. We are doing something which is 
essential, that is, developing a big Institute. If the other institutes develop, well 
and good, it is difficult enough to have one major Institute of this kind. We are 
giving it a certain status. 

So far as money is concerned, whether we give this status or not, we have 
been giving them money. Why? Not to the Institute as such but because we 
want certain definite precise work done. We have to do it anyhow, if we want 
the work to be done. There is nobody else in India who can do that work with 
that skill. We prefer to give that status because that will help them to do the 
work better and give them a certain forward-looking sense and they can prepare 
for the future, and we want trained statisticians. 

Regarding getting degrees, etc., it is said that the University Grants 
Commission said something against it. They did not. What they said was that 
this should not be called a university which is a different thing. They did not 
come in the way of their giving diplomas or degrees. 

Mahanty: From the review of Professor Mahalanobis himself, it is seen that he 
was not inclined to the idea of conferring degrees or diplomas. It is in the 
report. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Maybe he has changed his opinion. 

Mahanty: In the report itself. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I suppose he must have. I have discussed this matter. The 
point was that the conception of a university, in the minds of the University 
Grants Commission, is something which deals with a variety of subjects, a 
large variety of subjects, scientific, literary, and so on and so forth. Now, we 
are dealing with a definite set of specialised subjects. They do not think that 
that represents a university. But they do not come in the way of their giving 
degrees and diplomas. It is a different thing. 

Mahanty: In the report, it is said — 
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Mr. Deputy-Speaker: The Prime Minister said that he might have changed 
his opinion. What is there to do now? 

C. K. Bhattacharya : 107 The reference Shri Mahanty makes does not bear 
the interpretation that he seeks to put on it. 

Mahanty: May I quote it? 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: Even if it does, the Prime Minister said that he might 
have changed his opinion. What does the hon. Member want? (Interruption) 

Jawaharlai Nehru: Many criticisms were made about the inner working of the 
Institute, but these are things which can be dealt with. They have nothing to do 
with this Bill. I therefore, submit that the Bill as it is, on merits, should meet 
with the approval of the House. 

Mr Deputy Speaker: The question 

“That the Bill to declare the institution known as the Indian Statistical 
Institute, having at present its registered office in Calcutta to be an institution 
of national importance and to provide for certain matters connected 
therewith, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

[Omitted: Clause by clause discussion of the Bill] 

Mr. Speaker: Now, the hon. Prime Minister . 108 

Khadilkar : 109 May I make a submission on a point of order regarding the 
motion that the hon. Prime Minister is going to move? Certain constitutional 
propriety which has to be looked to has not been looked to. When the 
Constituent Assembly of India debated this particular Entry in List I of the 
Seventh Schedule, the consensus of opinion was 


107. Congress. 

108. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVII, cols 4867-4883. 

109. R.K. Khadilkar, Mazdoor Kisan Party. 
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Mr. Speaker: Is it with respect to the motion to be moved by the hon. 
Prime Minister, regarding the Indian Statistical Institute Bill? The hon. Prime 
Minister may move his motion, and then I shall bear the point of order. 

Khadilkar: It would be better if, before he makes his speech, I raise this 
point of order, because he can take into consideration my submission. It is 
also a question of the privilege of the House. 

Mahanty: If it is a point of order, what is there to wait for? 

Khadilkar: I shall be very brief; I shall finish in two minutes. 

Mr. Speaker: Everything that the hon. Member wants to say cannot be 
allowed, unless it is a point of order, at this stage. Is it a point of order? 

Khadilkar: In my opinion, it is a point of order, and you have got to give 
your ruling on it. 

Mr. Speaker: Let him state the point of order first. 

Khadilkar: I shall make a brief submission. I have gone through the debates 
of the Constituent Assembly, and I find that there was a consensus of opinion 
among the framers of our Constitution, and again and again, this point was 
stressed also, that when a national status is conferred on any institution, 
certain formalities should be gone through. In that sense, in the present 
Bill, there is no statutory structure mentioned anywhere at all, and yet we 
are going to confer a national status on the institution. This is a big lacuna, 
in my opinion, and is against the spirit of the Constitution. 

Therefore, my submission is that the Mover of the motion may be 
pleased to look into this matter and accept a Select Committee to remove 
this defect in the Bill. I am appealing to you as the custodian of the privileges 
of this House.... 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order; I am not going to hear him anymore. If it is a 
question of reference to a Select Committee, that has to be done by way of 
an amendment to the motion for consideration. If he wants to introduce 
any changes in any particular clauses with respect to which he feels that 
there is any lacuna, he can table an amendment, and that may be considered. 
There is no point of order in what the hon. Member has raised. A point of 
order must prevent the further progress of a Bill or the further consideration 
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of a matter before the House. The hon. Member has not raised any such 
point of order. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Bill to declare the institution known as the Indian Statistical 
Institute having at present its registered office in Calcutta to be an institution 
of national importance and to provide for certain matters connected 
therewith, be taken into consideration.” 

This institute is well known. Nevertheless, I should like to give just a few 
facts in regard to it. It was started in the early thirties, and has grown since then 
very considerably. Till now, it is not the only but the very big institute doing 
statistical work in Calcutta, and in fact, all over India. There can be no doubt 
about its importance. In fact, its importance is recognised internationally, all 
over the world. It is one of the noted statistical institutes in the world, not only 
in India; in India, of course, there is no other doing that type of work. 

I should have thought that there was no need to lay stress on this fact of its 
intrinsic importance, and its importance as a national institution. It is almost a 
formality that I am observing now by bringing forward this Bill before the 
House. So, I was surprised when I found an hon. Member referring just now to 
something which I could not understand, about some processes having to be 
gone through. I do not know what those processes are, except that a Bill is 
placed before this House for its acceptance now. 

I do not propose at this stage to take the time of the House in referring to its 
importance and to the work it has done. Statistical work of this kind is always 
important, but now, today, with our planning etc. it is of the utmost importance. 
There can be no planning without statistical work on a big scale. And this 
statistical work too, in the present context, is not merely compiling of figures. 
There, all kinds of other aspects come in, especially planning aspects, what is 
called, I think, biometry and psychometry and various aspects of this where 
psychological and biological questions also come in. In fact, government today 
is largely based and would become progressively more and more based on 
accurate statistical information. Of course, we have had statistical information 
in the census statistics and so many other things; the censuses are important, 
and they do take place from time to time, but there are so many other types of 
statistics which are essential, production, this, that and the other. These statistics, 
no doubt, are collected separately also by our Ministries to suit their purposes, 
and that is all right. But there is no other way to collect them in various ways, 
apart from those special matters, than through this institute in India. 

I may point out that a fairly large sum of money is shown in this Bill and in 
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these papers as having been given to or spent by the statistical institute. Of that, 
a considerable sum of money, a little over Rs. 50 lakhs is for the National 
Sample Surveys which are done more or less on a contractual basis. That is, in 
fact, previously, though, I think, not now, it was a pure contract; the Government 
of India used to give this piece of work, and whatever was left over from the 
money, they kept; it is not a profit making organisation; so, that went into their 
other work. Now, I do not think that is done exactly like that. But the point is 
that all this National Sample Survey work is done even now on a more or less 
contractual basis. 

This Institute has become a big centre, a developing centre of research, 
education and training in Statistics. It has organised quality statistical control, 
national sample survey and studies in connection with problems of economic 
development. The Institute was a private Institute, to begin with, and is still a 
private autonomous Institute, which did work for Governments, whether Central 
or State, and received payment for work done, as I said, more or less on a 
contractual basis. In addition, it has received in recent years some sums of 
money for specific types of activity. It has also received some money from 
UNESCO for having an international training centre in Statistics to which the 
Government of India has also contributed. 

There can be no doubt about its vital importance in the scheme of things, 
and secondly also in regard to its being one of the recognised institutions of 
this kind in the world and respected greatly for not only its normal work but for 
certain original work which it has done and which has benefited and profited 
the science of Statistics or, rather, the practice of it. 

The whole question that arises in this matter is really how best to deal with 
this institution. Some people think that an Institute of this kind should, more or 
less, be a government organisation. This Bill is not meant to convert this into a 
government organisation. After very careful thought, we have come to the 
conclusion that it should maintain and retain the autonomous character which 
it has had thus far, subject to various checks etc. which Government or 
Parliament may have. Now this is a wider question which I should like to place 
before the House. We have been progressively coming to the conclusion that 
too much centrali-sation of our activities is not a good thing. Of course. Central 
control in some matters is a good thing, but too much centralisation and 
departmentalisation of our activities is not a good thing. Now, however that 
may be for our other activities, one thing is quite certain, in my opinion, that 
science and matters connected with science cannot be or should not be dealt 
with by the normal governmental routine methods. Art in a sense cannot be 
dealt with, or should not be dealt with, in that way. There are other subjects too. 
You cannot have creative impulses dealt with by routine methods. That is why 
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wherever science has grown very considerably — let us say, in the United States 
of America or in the Soviet Union, two entirely different structures of 
government — they give the widest latitude, both of them, to their scientific 
apparatus to grow. Naturally they have checks to see that money is not wasted. 
But they give them latitude. These institutions do not have to come for sanctions 
to people who usually have no ghost of an idea of science or that special thing. 
What happens in the governmental apparatus, normally, is that it is looked at, 
very competently looked at, but not looked at from the particular scientific or 
like point of view. 

Now, we want science to grow, and I think it is quite essential that we 
should accept this broad approach to this question, that scientific work should 
have certain latitude. Therefore, we have decided that in this particular matter, 
this should continue to be an autonomous organisation, but Government comes 
in all over the place to tell them what to do, how to do it, to check them, to 
inspect. . .all that kind of thing. 

Now, it may be that if this type of approach is a successful approach, one 
may even consider enlarging it so that it may cover some of our own State 
owned governmental enterprises, because as our work grows, as State-owned 
governmental enterprises grow, it becomes very difficult for them to grow if 
there is constant reference back to governmental agencies. However fast they 
may work, there is delay, and delay is the most wasteful thing from every point 
of view that one can have. 

So that we are thinking, more or less, in terms of greater autonomy, whether 
in the administrative sphere or any other. If I may refer to something that is not 
perhaps quite relevant, in the administrative sphere, this House knows that many 
State Governments are going in for a great deal of devolution of authority and 
power to panchayats and the like. . .which is a very happy sign. That, of course, 
has no application here. It only represents a certain mental approach of 
devolution of authority with checks at the right places and not continuous 
references and the like. 

For this reason and many others, we feel that scientific organisations should 
be treated in this way. In the present Bill, therefore, we have accepted this basis 
for the Indian Statistical Institute to function as an autonomous organisation. 
But having said that, we have put in quite a large number of ways in which 
Government can see that the work is done according to its wishes. Various 
checks and counter-checks are provided. But we have definitely and deliberately 
not put in Government Directors etc. which changes the whole nature of it. I 
believe there are eminent men in it. The present President of this Institute is 
Shri C. D. Deshmukh who has been there for some years. 

If I may draw attention to some of the principal clauses of this Bill, one is 
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the authority to give degrees and diplomas in Statistics. By some previous Act, 
it is stated that degrees and diplomas could only be given by Universities. Now 
this goes slightly outside that scope, but in this particular sphere of Statistics, 
there can be no doubt at all that is as competent a body as you can have. Some 
people have suggested, or may suggest, that these should be given with the 
approval of Government. Now, I happen to be a humble member of Government, 
but this proposal that some Secretary or Deputy Secretary should decide who 
should get the degree or diploma seems to be quite remarkable in a specialised 
subject. 

Therefore, we have stated that they should give degrees and diplomas. As 
a matter of fact, I believe this Institute has in the last six or seven years trained 
8000 statisticians of various degrees and kinds. It has trained several hundred 
foreign people who have come for training here. . .1 think 200 and more. So that 
it follows naturally that it should be authorised to these degrees and diplomas 
in these specified subjects with which it deals. 

Now, a question has arisen in this connection about the audit of the funds 
of the Institute. There have been two viewpoints: one was that the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General should undertake the audit and the other that it should 
continue to be done by private auditors. This is an interesting question and 
much can be said for either side, though, personally, I have for some time past 
held the opinion that it is better for such institutions — not only this but some 
other institutions too — that the Comptroller and Auditor-General be not charged 
with the audit of these institutions. 

An Hon. Member: Why? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Not that I doubt the capacity or ability of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, but I doubt the capacity of the governmental methods of 
audit suiting such institutions because they are meant for governmental types 
of work. 

Perhaps, hon. Members might remember what Mr. Appleby said about it. 
One might agree or disagree with Mr. Appleby. Anyhow, in his report he strongly 
opposed this. He saw everywhere, quite rightly, the spectre of bureaucratic 
control checking growth. It is partly true and partly may not be true. Anyhow, 
he specially wrote a section in his report about this because essentially the 
auditor sees that the amount that has been spent has been spent properly or not. 
If it has the sanction, well and good. The auditor has nothing more to say and 
the auditor s function is not to challenge the policies governing it. He has just 
to see that proper sanctions have been accorded for the money spent. 

The type of scientific work is somewhat different, obviously, from other 
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types of routine office work. It is very difficult to judge of scientific work 
except by a scientist or a group of scientists. (Interruption) So the problem 
comes up before us as to how one cannot give lull scope for even a scientific 
organisation just to do what it pleases. About the money one must have checks. 

The really important thing in this as in other matters is for an audit. If I may 
use that word, of performance. What has been achieved or what is being done? 
All our audits are to see that certain sanctions are there and that money is spent 
according to certain sanctions. That is necessary, of course for normal 
governmental work. But what should be even more necessary, even for normal 
governmental work, is how much has been achieved by the money that has 
been spent. And I hope that gradually we shall be able to bring in this test of 
achievement in all our activities. Of course, it is very difficult to see the 
achievement in government offices. 

The O. & M. Division sometimes considers this matter; how many letters 
have been received in an office; how many have been disposed; five thousand 
in a week or whatever the period may be. That is a check, perhaps, but not a 
very adequate check, because there may be formal letters and there may be 
very difficult letters. 

In the Ministry of External Affairs we may send a letter let us say to the 
Prime Minister of China. That letter may take us weeks to consider how to deal 
with it, while hundreds and thousands of other letters are passing through, so 
that the relative importance of these things is not checked by the numerical 
issue — how many papers have been issued. Maybe, in the licensing department 
of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry that might hold good. Therefore, it 
is desirable to introduce this system of audit or check by performance as far as 
possible. 

In fact, that system could really apply to each individual worker, I think. 
That is, it should be a check of what is the result of his work, not how many 
hours he sits in an office or factory, but what is the result. After all, the piece- 
goods system is one method of doing it. That is not so easy to apply it to an 
office. Anyhow, even in this Statistical Institute an attempt has been made to 
apply to each individual worker this check of work done and giving 
encouragement to those who show greater promise and greater work. 

Therefore, in this Bill it is proposed that the Institute shall appoint... of 
course, they shall have regular chartered accountants and auditors... ’’such 
auditors as the Central Government may, after consultation with the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India and the Institute, select.” 

So, the first thing is that although it is done by so-called private auditors, 
they will, in fact, be selected by the Central Government in consultation with 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Further, “The Central Government may 
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issue such directions to the auditors in the performance of their duties as it 
thinks fit.” 

Then, there are various other clauses about the previous approval by the 
Central Government being obtained before the Institute can alter, extend or 
abridge any of the purposes for which it has been established or amend its 
memorandum or do various things, sell any property which is acquired from 
Government funds and so on and so forth. 

Further. . .and this is important. . . 

“The Central Government may constitute as many Committees as and when 
it considers necessary consisting of such number of persons as it thinks fit 
to appoint thereto and assign to each such Committee all or any of the 
following duties, namely:- 

(a) the preparation and submission to the Central Government as far as 
possible before the commencement of each financial year, of statements 
showing the programmes of work agreed to be undertaken by the 
Institute during that year for which the Central Government may 
provide funds, as well as general financial estimates in respect of such 
work; and 

(b) the settlement on broad lines of the programme of such work.” 

I would particularly invite the attention of the House to this and this ought 
to be our future approach to these problems elsewhere too. 

“The Central Government may constitute a Committee consisting of such 
number of persons as it thinks fit to appoint thereto for the purpose of 

(a) reviewing the work done by the Institute and the progress made by it; 

(b) inspecting its buildings, equipment and other assets; 

(c) evaluating the work done by the Institute; and 

(d) advising Government generally on any matter which in the opinion of 
the Central Government is of importance in connection with the work 
of the Institute” 

Now, the House will notice these all-embracing terms, “in regard to any 
matter . This Committee can advise Government evaluate the work in every 
possible way and make recommendations to Government. That is what I call an 
audit of performance or achievement which is far more important — you see 
what you are getting out of it — than the otherwise technical audit of the money 
spent which is really the work of normal auditors. I think that this is a greater 
check and more useful from the point of view of Government or Parliament 
than those simple audits. The House will notice that all these various things 
that I have read, give very considerable power to Government to deal with any 
situation that might arise. 

I may add that after that committee has reported, the committee on 
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performance, the Central Government will naturally have the right to issue any 
directions to the Institute which must carry them out. The directions may be 
broad and may include even the amendment of the memorandum or alteration 
of priorities of work to be undertaken etc. 

Finally, if there is default on the part of the Institute in carrying out the 
directions of Government, the Central Government may ask it to show cause to 
the satisfaction of the Central Government for any purpose named and it may 
even, ultimately, if the cause is not shown to its satisfaction, take direct charge 
of the whole Institute and the organisation as it exists now will not function 
then, the Chairman, Members of the Executive Council and all that Government 
will take direct charge. Naturally, this is the last and most serious step. 

Thus, we have tried to combine two major things in this, one flexibility 
and the other non interference with its work. It can do its work properly and, at 
the same time, all kinds of subsequent checks will be there to find out whether 
it has done its work properly, with the ultimate authority to take over completely 
or for a period. I think it is on the whole a satisfactory compromise between 
these two different approaches, both of which have certain merit — the approach 
of autonomy and flexibility and the other approach of the Government seeing 
that public funds are not wasted and applied in the proper way in carrying out 
the policies laid down by the Government and ultimately having authority for 
even taking over this whole Institute for a period. I cannot imagine any more 
stringent provisions. The stress that may be laid on the audit part only is nowhere 
as satisfactory as it should be and speaking for myself I feel that it is better for 
this matter to be done not necessarily in the typical Governmental way which, 
I do not think, applies to scientific ways of work. In this Bill we have provided 
for authorised auditors to be appointed but these are chosen at the instance of 
the Government of India in consultation with the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. I submit that the structure of this Bill provides for these various matters 
which should be adequate to safeguard that the money given to it is spent for 
the purposes mentioned. 

But the main thing is the approach of this House to this Bill and it is that 
the institution should remain a non-Govemmental, autonomous institution. If a 
decision is arrived at that it must be taken over by the Government and run by 
the Government, the whole structure of course changes. I find that many people 
have suggested this kind of thing. I do not think it would be a proper approach 
because it is a scientific institute, all the time probing into new avenues of 
thinking and action and all that which are not normally done by the Government 
offices. Government offices look to precedents and do not probe into the future. 
Individuals in Government offices may but I am talking as an institution. I do 
not want our scientific institutions to get tied up in precedents and all that but I 
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do want proper checks to see that work is done properly and the money is not 
wasted. I submit that these are provided for fully here. 

The Institute has been publishing annual reports... very full reports... for 
several years. I believe they are all in the Library of Parliament. Apart from 
them, it publishes a magazine and I think it is quarterly periodical — Sankya — 
dealing with statistical matters. It is a high-class paper and it also gives full 
account of the activities. Hon. Members who wish to keep in touch with these 
matters can always see these reports. I believe that the last annual report plus a 
pamphlet giving the history of this Institution had been circulated to all the 
hon. Members. I need not go into all those details. I can assure the House that 
as a matter of regular practice these annual reports, accounts, etc. will be placed 
on the Table of the House and I do not think it is desirable to put a positive 
clause in the Bill that this must be placed. They have been placed and they will 
be placed. I, therefore, submit that this Bill is a desirable Bill, meriting not only 
consideration of this House but passing by it. 

Acharya Kripalani: Will this institution yet remain a private institution? 

Mr. Speaker: It is one of national importance. 

Acharya Kripalani: Maybe of national importance but it will be a private 
institution. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a private institution, meaning, non-governmental. It 
does not belong to anybody. It belongs to a non-profit making organisation, a 
registered society, which cannot make profit. But it is controlled by its elected 
members, chairman, etc., whatever it is. 

Parvathi Knshnan: 110 May I ask a clarification on one small point? The 
hon. Prime Minister has not made it quite clear. What is the difference 
between the earlier Bill that was introduced and withdrawn and this 
particular Bill? 

Secondly, with regard to the Institute not being able to sell any property, 
clause 7 (c) says: “The Institute shall not, except with the previous approval 
of the Central Government... sell or otherwise dispose of any property 
acquired by the institute with money specifically provided for such 
acquisition by the Central Government.” 

110. CP. 
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I would like to ask a small clarification here. Sometimes, equipment 
may be brought out of a sum sanctioned for overall purposes but, maybe, 
not specifically given for that instrument. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not think it is meant to cover that. It is impossible if one 
has to come back to the Government for every little thing. I do not think it 
should cover that. 

Mr. Speaker: Motion moved: 

“That the Bill to declare the institution known as the Indian Statistical 
Institute having at present its registered office in Calcutta to be an institution 
of national importance and to provide for certain matters connected 
therewith, be taken into consideration.” 

There are no amendments for circulation. 

Acharya Kripalani: I have no doubt that the collection of statistics is a very 
important matter for the economy of the nation, especially for a nation that 
wants to develop its economy through periodical plans. Talking in this 
House on the Second Plan, I have stated that the Plan was defective because 
our statistics were neither exhaustive nor were they reliable. Therefore, an 
institution of this sort is very necessary. I also believe that this institution 
has been doing useful work. But what is being sought now is that this 
should be given a national status even though it remains a private institution. 
In the Deccan there are several education societies registered under the 
Societies Act and receiving assistance of the Government and yet are not 
considered fit to be declared national institutions. What marks out the Indian 
Statistical Institute from other societies is the unusual volume of assistance 
furnished by the State. After this Bill goes through, Rs. 80 lakhs will be 
given every year to the Institute. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No Sir, that is not necessarily so. I do not wish to interrupt 
the hon. Member but I just wish to say that out of the figure given there, Rs. 50 
lakhs are contractual. It will be given, if you have a Bill or not, for the work 
done. If you do not get the work done, it will not be given. It is not a lump sum 
to be given to them; it is according to the work done. 

Acharya Kripalani: Yet, it is proposed that about Rs. 80 lakhs would be 
given. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: That was given last year, it was contractual. If the hon. 
Member sees how it is given, he will see that over Rs. 50 lakhs were given for 
contractual purposes. For instance, for national sample survey Rs. 5 lakhs were 
given. Similar sums for this and for that were given. It is given in that annual 
report. It is for specific projects. 


101. To K.L. Shrimali: Audits of Central Universities 111 

December 16, 1959 

My dear Shrimali, 

You wrote to me a few days ago (December 1 0) about the presentation of audit 
reports of Central Universities in Parliament. I am inclined to agree with the 
opinion that it would not be perhaps desirable to place these audit reports in 
Parliament. At the same time I feel that some kind of a report of the Central 
Universities should be placed there. The report should give an account of the 
Universities’ work as well as revenue, expenditure, etc. The University itself 
can be asked to prepare such a report. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

102. In the Rajya Sabha: The Indian Statistical Institute 112 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, I beg to move: 

That the Bill to declare the institution known as the Indian Statistical 
Institute having at present its registered office in Calcutta to an institution 
of national importance and to provide for certain matters connected 
therewith, as passed by the Lok Sabha, be taken into consideration.” 

This Bill really tries to acknowledge an existing fact. This Statistical 
Institute, which was started many years ago, has, in fact, become a vital 
institution in India performing a basic and essential task. It is well known that 
planning and indeed many Government activities can hardly function without 
proper statistics and statistics today mean something much more than the 
counting of heads. All kinds of social problems come in statistics, and the more 

111. Letter to the Minister of Education. 

112. 17 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, cols 2919-2925. 
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the subject becomes complicated, the more they develop complicated machines 
to deal with the matter. All our sample surveys, which are so important, are 
done now by this Institute. In fact, there is none other of that size. Our various 
Government Ministries have, of course, their own statistical departments like 
Food and Agriculture and others which do very important work. But none of 
them covers the whole field and none of them can really take into consideration 
the entire country with its various problems. Obviously, the State Governments 
also have their statistical departments. Nevertheless, it was found necessary 
some time ago to have a Statistical Adviser to Government here, partly to advise 
Government and coordinate these activities. But the way of coordinating these 
activities, the major way, is through this Indian Statistical Institute. Many years 
ago, even before independence, this Institute was functioning on behalf of 
Government on a contractual basis to carry out all kinds of enquiries. Till lately, 
even up till now, most of the work it has done for Government, like sample 
survey work, and the rest has been on a contractual basis. The Institute is a 
private, non-profit making society. 

Now, the problem came before us as to how to put this Institute in a more 
effective relationship with the Government. On the one hand, it was considered 
undesirable to make it a governmental institution for a variety of reasons which, 
I think, are relevant not only in this case, but probably in other cases too. But in 
the matter of statistics I feel that one should have as independent an approach 
as possible. I do not mean to say that a Government institute does not have an 
independent approach. But nevertheless there would be a certain tendency, an 
unconscious bias, to show, let us say, that a particular Government Ministry is 
doing well. Their statistical department, without consciously trying to do that, 
could do it. Just like a kind of audit, it has to be independent and it has to get 
the objective facts. Therefore, it seemed desirable to us that this Institute should 
not be converted into a governmental institute. On the other hand. Government 
was giving large sums of money to it, whether on a contractual basis or as 
grants and it was necessary that there should be checks in regard to its work 
and its spending. Again, so far as spending is concerned, most people, I believe 
probably in this House also, are feeling that as against the necessity of having 
proper checks on public funds which are quite essential, we should have a 
certain flexibility, so that these checks do not come in the way of work being 
done. One of our major problems in India, not about statistics only but about 
the whole system of Government is that excellent as it is, there are innumerable 
delays in it. I am talking more about the procedures — administrative and others. 
To some extent perhaps it may be even said about certain Parliamentary 
procedures, but I am not referring to that. I am referring to administrative 
procedures and delays. Now, those procedures are essentially meant for having 
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proper checks which are very desirable, but if the check prevents the thing 
being done or delays it so much that it is harmful, then obviously some other 
method has to be devised and that is a major problem which we have to face. 
The question often arises. We want to do things quickly in India, Five Year 
Plans and all that. Can you do them through your parliamentary system of 
Government? Will you be driven to some other system? That question sometimes 
is discussed in the newspapers. Now, I think that the parliamentary system of 
government itself is a very good system. Of course, I believe in it. It is not so 
much that but the administrative aspects that delay, and there is no reason why 
we should not evolve administrative aspects which have proper parliamentary 
control, checks, etc., and yet do not delay. However, that is a larger question. 

Coming to this, we had to find a way between these two, that is, a certain 
flexibility, a good deal of autonomy and at the same time the ability to check 
abuses, and ultimately even to take over the whole thing. Now, hon. Members 
who have no doubt read this Bill as passed by the Lok Sabha, will observe that 
we have tried to steer in between these two positions. It remains as it is, a 
private, non-profit making organisation. But Government have taken very 
considerable powers of telling them what to do. They cannot change their rules 
or regulations without the consent of Government. So far as audit is concerned, 
we thought about it very carefully and we decided that we should not compel 
the audit being done by the Auditor-General because, excellent as the Auditor- 
General’s office is, it also functions under certain governmental routines which 
may not be applicable more especially to a scientific organisation. It is one 
thing for a normal Government office where you can measure the work done. It 
is very difficult to deal in the same way with scientific organisations. Therefore, 
we have suggested in this Bill that the auditors should be naturally Chartered 
Accountants but recommended or selected by the Government on the advice of 
or in consultation with the Auditor-General. 

Now, the really important innovation in this Bill to which I should like to 
draw the special attention of the House is the fact that Government normally 
can appoint any number of committees to find out what is being done, but the 
real thing is that they can appoint a committee to judge of performance, not 
only performance but achievement. Now, take audit, financial audit. It means 
that the auditor has to find out if money has been spent according to law and 
according to sanctions received. That is all his business. He cannot go beyond 
that. Whether the money has produced results or not is no function of the auditor. 
Surely, if we spend money, we spend it to get something, not merely because it 
has been sanctioned. What is most important for all activities of Government, 
therefore, is to find out what has been achieved by the money spent. That is an 
audit of performance or achievement. Now, in this Bill some effort has been 
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made to bring that out. Hon. Members will see Clause 8: 

“The Central Government may constitute as many Committee as and when 
it considers necessary consisting of such number of persons as it thinks fit 
to appoint thereto and assign to each such Committee all or any of the 
following duties, namely: 

(a) The preparation and submission to the Central Government as far as 
possible before the commencement of each financial year, of statements 
showing programmes of work agreed to be undertaken by the Institute 
during that year for which the Central Government may provide funds, 
as well as general financial estimates in respect of such work; and 

(b) The settlement on broad lines of the programme of such work”. 

What I was particular to point out was Clause 9: 

“The Central Government may constitute a Committee consisting of such 
number of persons as it thinks fit to appoint thereto for the purpose of — 

(a) reviewing the work done by the Institute and the progress made by it; 

(b) inspecting its buildings, equipment and other assets; 

(c) evaluating the work done by the Institute; and 

(d) advising Government generally on any matter which in the opinion of 
the Central Government is of importance in connection with the work 
of the Institute.” 

This is what I call a real audit of performance which I should like really in 
so many other activities which Government indulges in. And then. Government 
has the power to send directives, and if the directives are not carried out. 
Government has the power to take over the whole Institute. So, the House will 
observe that we have taken very adequate powers to see how work is done and 
left the normal working in the hands of the Institute, and it is not necessary for 
it, to come up for sanctions, to make references on all kinds of petty things 
which delay. If, as I hope it will, this approach is a successful one, we should 
like to extend it to industrial enterprises and others also, because we cannot, at 
any rate I feel we should not, centralize all these activities too much under a 
Department of Government. There may be State owned enterprises as many 
major enterprises are, and there may be many more State owned enterprises, 
but I feel more and more that they should not be directed from a department of 
government or a department of government should not interfere too much. Even 
now, as the House knows. Corporations have a certain measure of freedom; 
maybe, that freedom may be increased and some kind of audit of achievement 
or performance should be instituted to see how they are doing and to pull them 
up whenever it is considered necessary. 

Now, Clause 3 of this Bill says that because of this and that “it is hereby 
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declared that the Indian Statistical Institute is an institution of national 
importance”. I submit that it is the recognition of a fact. We have been really 
treating it as that and, what is more, it has a very high place in the world today 
amongst statistical institutions. It is really considered one of the principal world 
organisations in this line. They have actually made some contribution to the 
advancement of statistical science in the world, and they are now beginning to 
make their own computing machines — they have made some smaller ones which 
are used, and probably the bigger ones will be used. 

If hon. Members will look at the monies given to them in the past, they will 
see that a very considerable sum of money, about Rs. 80 lakhs, was given last 
year. Out of that, over Rs. 50 lakhs, it must be remembered, are contractual, for 
sample surveys, and they have been given varying sums in the last few years. 
Of the other sum, it goes as grants or in other ways for their numerous activities. 
There is an International School where it is teaching people from all over Asia 
in statistical science. That is partly supported by the UNESCO and partly by 
the Government of India. And there are so many other things because it is an 
Institute of research training, and there are, I believe, about 2,000 persons 
working there at present. When I say 2,000, they are more or less specialists or 
are learning and trying to become specialists. 

Now, in Clause 5 it is said that Government may, when it considers 
necessary, give this Institute help through grants, loans or otherwise. That is 
exactly what has been happening thus far. I submit, therefore. Sir, that this Bill 
is worthy of consideration by the Rajya Sabha and ultimately of being passed 
as it is. 


103. At Delhi University: Inauguration of 
Gandhi Bhawan 113 

wi ^t 114 afirfoit, 

5 ^ ^ tjce 3 w f 1 t gsrif gj&r w % wt ^ 

STTtr |tr 1 1 eft | Sfifafr 'RM # ^1 rfr 3 ^1% 

^ 3? 3^ W ^ RRJR FTcTT % 

ft, tscR afc TTTsfr ift efft 3 # snfrfr (diftrar) eft 


113. Speech, 17 December 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

114. C.D. Deshmukh. 
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cFT-%-<FT np? te 3Rrct ftete te 'ftp’ll ^lH?te q|{? tette te tet n>F ^ I 
(nrften) 

•ntet 3TNte fte nfte < H C M «tell, ter niF te viflte -TFT-^ftW ^Rlte 

^tel I ter te^TET % vift <ten te ^r;< $)mi, ’STREET FRT I rite*! te ten tR> 

nn te Otlrll te te te fte te ^pFT ^HKd te si'll «RT? ter te te J l tette tet, te ntet 
ten ter fte ter t np? nnnnr nsnrtei Fn trt Tp^i nnte tet ten te te? 

3PRTT '*jfcf flHste te fte ^IH SHKI ^JTT Ft W, RRT vJ6l=hr ?Rtet t % =ETn 

6hki *j?r tet nnr nn-nnnT? nnte, term nF ntet nFrjn nrte % *jpf 3 ft? n>tef 
tette tete^ te fte *t Fite mfte% nm? tet ntet, ten, nm? te? tet ntet i 
(nrften) nF ntet nFte fte nft te «mn n^r? nrrnr tetnr te ^rmte tet nf?nn, ttete 
% tette te fhm tet te ^ ter i te te gte rf f? nnnr te fte Ftet ^rft nm 
tern 'jiiu, n R<si«l te <*>h ft H6icHi tete tet nn rpn?te nn? tet? 3?ftte ?nn nntet 

”4K 3RM te n ?te I 

tet nF mm gte mq i ten ntette ?tr m tet ter I % m nt ter ‘nte 
ft w cet § sn I m n§n 3Mn 1 1 tet?, mfa? tenttetn nte-nte ante I ^tefte 
te, ftentet nnnf -sftr 3 TRt?t ntet §sn n?r vihm nr nn nMt nt snit ?rm te, 
tet fte? tette-n-tette nftnr tet tetnr -eiifi?*! nntet mivjh nn % ^ i 

nm te' ^f^*i np? mkt ?rf % f=p =^R •3nn ( ft ?n t^M% im 
f^^Ni, *im ^ 'Snnf^pit =Ft 'Rimt ■3fft % nFT% ^ft nn) h 41 
i cptf yl^l rrt te' ?ft i 'Sfir 'Sn^te' n5t nm nt n? % % stm^m ite% nnr 
ter 'JHcbi fterr mF nte mn ^nr, -3 ik< ^ *t nte ter nte ^ te' 
^te-nte m wr ^ t ten fte ^ tete ^TFn ft te nnt i 
■3nRBt tel - <b6cii, nt nf^-nFfterf ter te t, ■3 fit •sri Ft ter tefte ■3n t r ten 
nnte ■3MT *f tet , 3Rr • nnte smt te nte nnte §wften 3 kk i teter ter ten 
te te te nn vinte te I te, te if te te tet ften ’te, ten ^r n%, te% te 
ntet n nte tet i 

^ nrn? te te I te 51^ te Fte t te Fn nftete te tete I, 

t ter m^h tet tetr tet nrF % tete nrn tet m<^s te ^ te nntet tr ^f nMt te 
% tet te; ter te te i ter nMT tet Ritetr tet Mite *t ter ^tten tet rr nte ^ 
'te t, nRT-te-nRT tet ntetr tf 'tet % i te te ^s te^ nte m^n ter, ntefte 
nn> tetf 'jim^k ten nte, n trt tet tet t, n Fnrm tet %, n ^jpf tet t; te ten 
tet % tent te ftenn *t ter fter ^r, te nnr nte tei %, te nnr fr tet te nnr 
^bM ten % i 'Fft rff ften ■3n t te ftete ten tet nnite, te tete te mte %, te 
tenter temteli ^ten tetent ^ntet inters gnR ^ ter nnf # rjmn te 
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# ttcf 55 vt 5757 5% 55# 5# 5# % 3%7 5 T## %% 3715# % i 

# #% 577 #5 5% 557? 77# 3%7 7m 77#, gf#M I 'jMT %, 5#f# ?#%7 
% 355% 775$HI, TO^ 57 5T5% I f%7 FT # 33%, 57|7T 77#-#% #, 3# 575 % ?f 
7T5 3775 #5 7757% t, 7m 7757% f I 375 55 eft 5P35f5R WITT I % 55 775 1% # I 
##5 5R-%-575 5%f 577157 # 3775 557% f%5R FT, 5^5 # 3775, f%T77%55 7m f# 
## 9TM % 5T #77% ^ 5% 3f5%7TT 3773-5713 f#%; 5%5 $7M 5T f#7% 

# 5%, 575#T f%% §5 77T# 5% 7§5 T f#3T, 3375T, 5R # I 575-%-575 
^3FI# %#55%%#IR#5335R%3T 515% I 377 f%577 %, 377 MM %, 
3#f%7 3771757 # #vT 5R %% 51# #77 # # XR^ MM, XR7 feRR 3557T 5T TM 
75% WT WT, TTT7T ?f%5T7T 3557T 5T I # 55 %T %, 5#f%7 5% 77777TT I 5R 5% ?7T *J757 
% I # 355% XR7 T=£7T, 57T7M, #%5f%%, 3% 5p5 57#%, 77177 fl^TTTR # #7 
WM^TT 57%? 3773# %; 3557 57TTf%77 t 57 7775 #- 5%, 3%77T, 5# 775 % I 3%7 TTT 
7^7T % 3#f% 57|7T 57% f%Ul4) TTT# 5% I 775% 55# 5T7T # 5757 5#, f%37 5#T, 
S<mV-F ?MR f%57*5T 5^77R I, ^c? W77 7T37TTT # | # 57TTT % # 37 % 
'375% 35T 75TTT 1 1 # 55-3755 WIT 3#% 77557 f#7T I 

pi% 3#f% 573 1#1NI $T57 # 75% 31# 5% 551% %%, f# f5R7TTR 577 3777# 
#3Rj^M 53 #5 1 1 577# 57% 3# f# $T57 53? 5J% #3T %, #%R 57557 % 
I f# frpTTR f^gTTTR # 5TW I #7 ^WH W7T f%RR | ^3775% f%?TT%t, 5 
% %t %t 55T W #-Wft 55177% % f%M% % 7% I 55 TTW I fe^Tdt%% 5RT, %f%R 
'37I%7 B^WII W% TT7%f7 %F77T % 77T5% 3715 x% 557T W% 5# 37TXp% 5 TTM55TT 5%, 
5 f%>7% #7 55TT W% I Wt xp %R7T %7 TOT, W%3% W% 37TXn% #7 xp T]fR f^RR 
W% 3755%, %t fl^TTTR W% TT7%T7 1 1 (TllfaWl) T%, 5T^5 5# 3775% TTT# W%f WM 

# 577 %l %f%R % WT% XTeF 77557% 5% | W%T%F f%pTTR W3TRT 5# WW TFF 5TW 
5# W3T7TTT, X5W TRF # f^TTR 5# 33TTT #7 7TW fl^TTTR % #%-5f% f57% 3777# 
fl^pTTR W7T f#5 3%7 f%TT 557 1 1 

#7, W§TT WT% 3#f% WTTTf, Rial 41 3%7 W|TT WT% 5#f% WTTTf # 551% 7m 5 
5# 37T| , # # WR 55 575-%-<F5 %ft 7m % 5# 37lf, 5#%F ^ 5%$T7 feRFTT 
^# # ^355% WT% 77557% 5%, % 3775% 77757-77757 WTTTf I #7 375777 5577 5T 35% 
5t I #%R 55 TR5HI #7 5 7T55T5T 557 7T757; XR7 5TTT 5% f%77 # XTeF 55^5 W775T 
^TTT 1 1 3%7 57%7 1 %% 73757, %% TTT7#-W7%ff 57 3757 557 vT5%7TT 37777 3555 5fT, 
^’3^ 1M 57 1 3%7 %% %7 XT57 77T% 5 ST7% I #5, spTTR 3%7 #%, 57 5TTT f^TTfR 
5 |f I # 3757 % 715 57% |f , # c^5 ifT %F775 % c%f? jfl<dH5 5TTT I 5 %? XR7 
^557# 57# I, g5#5#57535#55Tt%#, 55# 3%7 77#%75T, f# #5 5T 

# 557% ^T57 % 3775T 3%7 377% ^757 5% %575T 3777 f%R ## # 5757 |J5% ^ # 
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FT R *TTt 'WHl % R, TdRl TFTT Tmft ft df , far RR R W c?Rff 

3TlRRR TTT FH pE R, fMdllR P fRt R ReR ^T 73tR TFT I ft* R t£E dR 

3nf p; ^ R i RR w R R Rtf? % §f i R far % R §f fRR dH R ttR, 
RTT «lld sft, RIT did TTtR Rlld R TTRsT R R, TFT^R Rt TET R T R I 
RE 3tRR FTTET % I p$A TTPR fRzR ^ift f Rt RR RR FT oR ^Pldl ddd 
Rt I, R^RR 5^mr RtflTftt, w-w fRRRM pFif tft 3p fRt Rt 
3PR pE 3, pE R ftft, R^ptiRRtRRFrRrR drR f fR ff ttfR 
fR R ddl dld)d R TTT ?l.<sd F FT \3dR d'fR *f FT TTlRt 'ddM ff fRTTTt % FlR 
if'plH R §f I Rt TTFl, Rt FtFM pF RtfR % FP FT TER ftTFTT, FF R 
STRIFE f FiTF F>Tt t, fR TTT $TM f FTFT f ffzt R p?TT R dlddlT FFT Rt 
FT I R FdA tt FZt % pldl t TTtt did Sid ft I 

R fRRt pTftF I, RRr I fR rrRrr re fff ft ^pHftil 3 ft 
RRR rR #, t R r|R ‘ftR fff’ ftf tret ftf tR Rt fft r*hRtr Ret 
ft tf RR R ftt R fR p, fRrR fRr f <p Rf I, Fp fdsiwi I, ?p ^ %• 
Rif ciHiijT R dd6 ffI fR ottR R, pr ptFST, fR ftRR ft crRt fn fR 
3TtR i dlRd 3RvT f 3 rt Rif $dR fRr f Rif ?Rf f R tffT 'Ret R RR i Rt 
■SRI Rt R j i R oiiR, R t^tR ffw ^r fl 'Jtr R Rt, trtjt % i ftfR^r ^r sdRl 

vrRl TR3TTTT % ^RFET TT RR R fRr RRMRyT % 3# ll ^RfR 
3n%r # RRzr ff^TR =et tR R ^f fRr RRe?tt, fR^ir ^wh w 
Rt, PT^Rf, RtRIRfitt^IR «w Rmrth RRtMRvt % 1 1 Rr ^rt 
ttR fRrpr tl R «tt?t ttRR Rl IRett ^rf tt t jRRt R d4l Rt R p prr p 
^dA pE R fRR, Rt R trR RRR Rvf ptR % tttRI R vTFtt =et fR i ^RRt 
Rprftrwli 

P R sfR RRR R ^EF Rtt f i 
[T ranslation begins: 

Mr. Chairman, 115 Friends, 

I have been put in a dilemma right in the beginning. As soon as 1 came here I 
was told that the delegates from other countries present here want me to speak 
in English. 1 have no objection to speaking in English. But somehow it does 
not seem quite proper to me to be sitting here in the University of Delhi to 
speak in English about Gandhiji. (Applause) Therefore 1 shall say a few words 
in Hindi first and then perhaps speak in English too. (Applause) 

115. See fn 1 14 in this section. 
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You have just heard what the Gandhi Bhawan is going to be like. I am 
convinced that however it is made, it will be beautiful. But I wonder what will 
be done with this beautiful building and how the people who come here will 
benefit from this. We are idol worshippers and often feel that having put an idol 
in place, our work is over. We feel that we have done our duty by shouting 
slogans without realizing that the idol should find a place in our hearts. It is not 
enough to install an idol of stone or wood. (Applause) We do not realize that 
instead of shouting slogans human beings have to work hard in order to attain 
their goals. So I am afraid that our work may merely be for show, something 
superficial, without paying heed to what Gandhiji stood for. 

These are the thoughts that come to me. But at the same time it is equally 
obvious that the idea of building a Gandhi Bhawan is a very good one. After 
all, there must be some means of teaching the new generation who have not 
had first-hand experience of the Gandhian era as to the kind of man that Gandhiji 
was. They must know him better than in name only and understand the man 
who shook India to its foundations and brought about an awakening in the 
hearts of India’s millions, the man who showed a new light to the world. It was 
no small matter and the amazing thing is that so few people think seriously 
about what he stood for. We have all heard of him and respect his memory and 
yet how far apart we have grown from him. I am not talking about the younger 
generation for you did not come directly under the influence of his magnetic 
personality. I am talking of those innumerable people who belong to that era 
and have forgotten his teachings and have begun to stray away. There are others 
who wave the banner of Gandhism and talk about something that he may have 
said almost like a religious dogma. They forget everything else in holding on to 
a rigid line of thinking. This attitude is not very relevant for there is no room 
for vitality in anything rigid. Vitality is something which is bom in the hearts 
and minds of men and bursts forth like a storm. The moment you shroud it in 
rigid dogma, it shrinks and becomes useless. The great men of this world are 
like controlled furies of nature, with nothing, rigid in their outlook and Gandhiji 
was one such human being. 

How can one grasp and understand the human being that Gandhiji was? It 
is difficult to understand him fully because to do so we too must be of great 
stature. Now it is impossible that all of us should be like him. But we should 
have at least a glimmer of understanding in order to know the human being 
who turned India topsy-turvy and infused a new spark of life into India’s weak, 
poor, downtrodden millions. Even from a selfish point of view, we should attempt 
to learn something from these ideas about what Gandhiji stood for because 
ultimately it was an idea, his entire way of life and history which infused vitality. 
We need that vitality in this country. He was a school, college, university or call 
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it what you like in which the men, women and children of India were students. 
He held classes of various kinds and taught the people many, many things. First 
of all he taught the lesson of fearlessness, because a human being with fear in 
his heart is useless and incapable of doing anything, crushed by his own fears. 
So he taught us to root out fear. 

Two, he reminded us, the city dwellers, that the real India was in the villages. 
That does not mean that cities are bad. But the real India, symbolized by the 
rural peasants, is in the villages, not in the huge palaces and buildings in Delhi. 
It is true that all of us are Indians. But ultimately India’s image is mirrored not 
in a Taj Mahal or any other palace but in the mud hovels of the poor peasants. 
That is the picture of India. (Applause) 

I do not know why you cheered but these are things which we must 
understand India cannot change until its villages change until the farmer’s lot 
is improved for he is the heart and soul of India. 

Anyhow, he taught us all these things and more. We did not fully understand 
many of the things that he taught us — at least I could not understand them. Let 
me tell you quite frankly that I have always had difficulties in understanding 
what he said and often got into arguments with him. But to understand or not is 
one thing. It is still possible to realize the logic of what he said. It is obvious 
that he made a tremendous impact on me and millions of others in India, and 
the whole nation began to be moulded by his thinking. So it is worth knowing 
what kind of a map it was who could do this, is it not? The young men and 
women seated here should feel a stir of interest in knowing the man who came 
among us and shook the country to its foundations, and under his influence, 
poor, downtrodden men who had once gone around with bent backs, walked 
again with heads held high though their stomachs continued to be empty. He 
infused a spark of new life among a crushed people. This was no small 
achievement and therefore it is but proper that you should try to understand 
what it was in that man and his message which wrought this miracle. 

We are caught up in a strange situation. Your whole life is spread out before 
you at a time when the world is changing and there are great ups and downs. 
Grave responsibilities will descend on your shoulders in India and abroad. At a 
crucial time like this it is even more necessary that we should understand the 
power that one human being wielded over India’s millions. We should understand 
how it was, as Gopal Krishna Gokhale said about him once when Gandhiji was 
working in South Africa that he had the ability to infuse life into clay figurines. 
He infused life in us who had been figures of clay. 

Therefore it is proper that there should be a Gandhi Bhawan in every 
university in order to provide an opportunity to those who have a curiosity, a 
search for the truth, to know about Gandhiji. The Gandhi Bhawan should not 
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be an exhibition for idle curiosity but ought to provide opportunity to those 
who are genuinely interested in knowing more about Gandhiji. If it can arouse 
a curiosity in others too, all the better. But I consider this to be an essential part 
of all universities because ultimately the future of India lies in the hands of the 
youth who are in colleges and universities today. If they are ignorant of what 
Gandhiji stood for or they do not grasp it fully, it will be bad for our country 
because we would be squandering away a precious heritage of ours. Therefore 
this is an excellent thing. 

Now I shall say a few words in English. 

Translation ends.] 


[Speech in English follows] 

Mr. Chairman and friends, 

A little while ago, my friend Mr. Ramachandran 116 said something about 
Vinobhaji and myself being competent interpreters of Gandhiji. Now, he is, I 
imagine, right about Vinobhaji but I am afraid he hasn’t understood me at all, 
properly, and in his affection he has given me an honour which I do not deserve 
because whenever I think of Gandhiji and whenever I am made to speak about 
him, I have a feeling in me of utter inadequacy; the subject and the man, too big 
for me to understand. 

How am I to talk about or speak about him when even in his lifetime I was 
always struggling with this question, because my memory of him running over 
a large number of years covering much ground but during all these years, and 
whether I was with him or away from him, the question always troubled me — 
Oh! I would not say, troubled me — Oh! I would not say, troubled, intrigued me 
or filled my mind as to what Gandhi was, because he was a giant among us all 
and I wanted to be able to understand a man who had so powerfully influenced 
India s millions, including one of the millions like me and like others and I 
found that being myself rather of a rebellious nature, not easily agreeing to 
anything that he said, trying to argue with him, trying even consciously or 
unconsciously, to irritate him, because I was, if I may say so, not at all of the 
religious variety of human beings, and I am not sorry to say. 

I hope I have some element of spirituality in me but I am not moved by the 
things that move men of religion, but I was powerfully moved by him all the 

116. G Ramachandran. 
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time. And when I went to him I sensed a feeling of inadequacy always, 
inadequacy in the sense that I had not lived up to what he has said or what he 
had expected us to do. Almost a sense of shame came over one, why can’t we 
live up to these standards which he was setting forth to all our people. And so 
whether we lived up to them or not, we were pulled up continuously in the 
attempt to live up to. We fell often, made mistakes. 

Now, again I speak not on the religious plane, on the plane of half a dozen 
prayers being recited to you of every religion but what impresses me is this 
man and the work he did in India because he did something amazing in India 
and having been through that period close to him, this sense of wonder never 
left me. He was a wonderful man and not by any means the person who did not 
make a mistake. I do not like people who do not make mistakes or who think, 
even more so, those people who think, they cannot make mistakes, but one 
could not help feeling that here was somebody who had the divine fire in him, 
somebody before whom the proudest head, went down, somebody in spite of 
all his mistakes — they occur — was the essence of truth. 

And so one honoured him and so that basic feeling of truth and the basic 
feeling of, well non-violence I do not know, but non hatred. I do not think he 
had any hatred for anybody. That approach of his, of affection, of love, even for 
his opponent, and many an opponent I saw humbled before him by his approach 
of love and affection, and at the same time an unbending will, a man of steel 
who would not give up what he considered a basic principle although he would 
compromise over other things. So in this way he functioned and he functioned 
in this way not for a sect, not for a small group of intimate people, he functioned 
in this way with the 400 million people of India. That is the wonder of it, the 
amazement of it. He functioned in this way not on the religious plane, not on 
any narrow plane but on the public, political plane of India in this way. And 
that is unique in the world’s history I believe. There have been very great men 
in the world but that this man should come and function on the political plane 
and raise that plane to higher levels and try to influence on that plane 400 
million people of India, I never could get over the wonder of that. 

Now whatever he may have stood for, I am not competent to tell you. I 
could tell you many things which impressed me. Others would be better 
exponents of what he stood for. For me it was how I felt about him that counted, 
even more than what I thought about him. And so even in later years, while I 
have played about on the political field, and agreed with some people and 
disagreed with others, more and more I have felt that it was not a man’s opinion 
that was important, but what a man was, how he lived. 

And this man was put to death by one of our own people, a young man. 
That is said to be a tragedy. I am not quite sure in my own mind if it was a 
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tragedy. It was a tragedy in some sense of course. In another sense, it was a 
fitting end to that man’s career. But whether that was a tragedy or not, it would 
be a tragedy indeed if the people of India started forgetting him and his lesson. 
The death of his body meant nothing or not much, he had to die a little later 
perhaps, but it would be a killing of the spirit if the younger generation today 
forgets to think about him or what he said. Not only would they lose something 
very precious but something also which I think is peculiarly needed today in 
India and the world, and again I would like to say it is not so much the words he 
wrote or even the words he uttered and you may agree or disagree with this or 
that, but the whole thing taken together, I think, he was far greater than anything 
that he wrote or said. And his words sometimes, often, they are very powerful 
words. Nevertheless, they do not convey to you the man who was definitely 
greater. 

But we cannot produce the man personally before you and so we have to 
go to his words and the record of his activities. It is a record which fills us with 
pride, fills us with humility, and for any Indian, young or old, not to be interested 
in that, even though he may not agree with it, is a strange thing which I cannot 
understand. I should have thought that men of this generation, growing 
generation, would be eager to know what this person was like whom they have 
not met or seen but about which they have heard so much. If that curiosity even 
is lacking, there is something very seriously lacing in us. 

So it is good that opportunities of learning something about him and his 
thinking are placed in the way of our young people in the universities. How far 
they will profit by them, I do not know, but anyhow the door should be open for 
them to enter if they choose to enter. It is no good forcing them in there because 
their minds will be closed, we do not want people whose minds were not open 
and receptive and seeking to enter the portals of that Gandhi Bhawan, they will 
waste their time and waste the time of others. But I do want you to realise that 
in this India of ours today, in the immediate past, a mighty revolution happened 
and do not, when you talk about revolutions, think only of the major violent 
revolutions of other countries because this was a bigger revolution in its own 
way as any. Only it was a peaceful one. So people pay less heed to it perhaps. 

Now a mighty revolution happened here and many of us are the children of 
that revolution, and that revolution in some way or other is going on and will 
go on. And we forget that fact that we have still to function in terms of that 
revolutionary process, to carry on the work that Gandhiji began and carry it 
forward so tremendously. We have to do that and if we fail in that, then we 
cease to be children of that revolution, we are merely hangers on and not living 
a worthwhile life in this exciting age in India and the world. And in doing that, 
I do not attach too much importance to your agreeing to this or that particular 
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matter which we told Gandhi stood for. He stood for many things and I hope 
you will be able to agree with many of those things, and I do not attach much 
importance to them, but I do attach importance that you are able, you are trying 
to get something of that fiery spirit behind all that. That is the important thing. 

Now, today in India as elsewhere of course even more so, we talk of the 
wonders of this scientific and technological age. It is indeed wonderful, it is 
tremendous, it is revolutionary and it is taking the world in a direction which 
nobody can foresee how far it will go. We must not be frightened by that. And 
whether we are frightened or not, it has taken place and will take place. The 
world will not wait on our fears and we have to tread that path also fully but 
remember also that that path by itself does not quite appear to be adequate. And 
perhaps some of the problems of the age, major problems are due to that certain 
inadequacy in them. Something more is wanted, to control that, to round if off, 
to give it direction. And it may be that something more that is wanted, you may 
find in the broad approach and teachings of Gandhiji. I believe you can, the 
world can. We can. 

Therefore, even from a strictly practical point of view, it becomes necessary 
that we should understand this man and his teachings and we must welcome 
every opportunity to do so. I say this and yet it frightens me how, the efforts to 
bring Gandhiji to the people or to bring his teachings to the people; how they 
miss the real essence of the thing because as I said right in the beginning, my 
own difficulty is how am I to deal, I, an ordinary man, with an extraordinary 
man; how can I talk about him or convey him to tell you what he used to eat, 
that because he dressed in a peculiar way or did not have much dress on, as if 
they have any value in a man. 

These things will be important, or whether he was a vegetarian or whether 
he was this or that. All these are functions of his. To me it’s of no importance 
whether Gandhi was a vegetarian or not. You see, we begin to seize the small 
things, the little things, according to me, the hundred little things and the hundred 
little things by themselves or taken together may have some importance but 
didn’t make, but there are many people who have hundred, and hundred more 
things attached to them, all those hundreds and many more. They are not Gandhis 
at all, I am afraid, they are very far. 

So, there is a difficulty in how to grasp the unsubstantial greatness of a 
man and find out what was it that moved millions of hearts. What was the 
essential truth for which he stood. You can find it if you seek it in his words, 
you can find it best of all in his life itself, for his life taken as a whole was a 
thing of beauty. It was a ballad almost sung out to the people of India in terms 
of action, no false note in it. Every gesture of his had beauty in it because 
behind that gesture was no anger. There was great feeling — he was a man of 
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tremendous feeling — but that feeling was a feeling of affection and love. And 
so his gestures and his words were soft though often you felt there was steel 
behind. How can I tell you what he was? It is beyond me. But it was given to 
us, to my generation to see him, to hear him, to work under him, and to imbibe 
something of what he said. Not much perhaps; we often failed as we fail today 
but the memory of him still revives us, gives us strength. 

Thank you. 

(Applause) 


104. To V.K. Krishna Menon: Military Training in 
Schools 117 

You will remember my speaking to you a few days ago about the military training 
scheme started by the U.P. Government. This is called the RE.C. (Pradeshik 
Education Corps). 118 

2. I think such efforts by States should be encouraged provided they are 
found to be good. General Thimayya told me some time ago that he had inspected 
this P.E.C. and formed a good opinion of it. 

3. This is really for schools and perhaps colleges, and does not affect the 
rest of the public. The training also is elementary. I do not understand why this 
should be considered ultra vires of the State legislature. 

4. One of the main advantages of these schemes is that they are much 
less expensive than others. The State Government also puts its entire energy 
into them. 

5. I think that it would be a good thing if the Chief Minister’s suggestion 
to have a small conference of representatives of the U.P. Government and the 
Defence Ministry is acted upon. 


117. Note, 17 December 1959. 

118. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 603. 
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105. To Cherian Thomas: Free Meals to Schoolchildren 119 

December 21, 1959 

I have your letter of the 18th December. 

I am always happy to attend a Children’s rally. The proposal you are working at 
about giving two meals a day to all needy children between 3 and 8 as well as 
clothes, is excellent if it is given effect to properly. If it is at all possible for me, 
I should like to attend your rally, but normally I avoid accepting any engagements 
during the time of the Congress Session. I must attend to my primary work 
before I accept other engagements. All I can say, therefore, is that I shall try to 
attend your rally. 120 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


106. To C.D. Deshmukh: Rabindra Sadan at 
Santiniketan 121 

Santiniketan 
December 23, 1959 

My dear Deshmukh, 

I have come here to Santiniketan for the Convocation of Visva-Bharati 
University. 122 

Among other matters that we discussed here at the Samsad meeting, the 
question of building Rabindra Sadan, the library and the art gallery came up. 
Last year I had laid the foundation stone of Rabindra Sadan. We were told that 
so far as the library and the art gallery were concerned, they were waiting for 
the plans etc., to be passed by the Ministry concerned in Delhi. It appears that 
financial help has already been given. The plans etc. were forwarded to the 
University Grants Commission, who sent them on to the Ministry, who, in their 
turn, sent them to the Central P.W.D. and there apparently they are still. 


119. Letter to Cherian Thomas of the All India Sarva Seva Sangh. J.N. Supplementary Papers, 
NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

120. The Press reported details of Nehru and Indira Gandhi attending the Children’s Rally at 
Sri Kantirava Stadium in Bangalore on 13 January 1960. 

121. Letter. 

122. See item 107. 
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I shall be grateful if you could expedite this matter. We are anxious that 
these buildings should be ready by the time of the Tagore Centenary. 

The division of work between the Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, insofar as Universities are concerned, 
seems to me rather odd. Universities deal with the Ministry of Education, but 
libraries, museums and art galleries are under the Ministry of SR & CA. The 
plans for the art gallery etc. apparently are being dealt with by the Ministry of 
SR & CA. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


107. At Santiniketan: Tagore’s Educational Vision 123 

Vice Chancellor, Graduates, and Members of the University and friends, 

I have been coming here for a number of years and you have done me the 
honour to make me the Acharya of this great Institution which enables me to 
visit you on this occasion and participate in these ceremonies. I have looked 
upon this coming here always greatly, apart from joining this ceremony, because 
a visit to Visva-Bharati or Santiniketan is always an event in my own life and 
my thinking, more specially to participate in this simple and dignified and 
thought-provoking ceremony is particularly moving to me. In itself it moves 
me, but more specially because it is connected in my mind with the presence of 
Gurudev . 124 So, I am grateful to you for this repeated opportunity for me to 
come here and gain inspiration from these surroundings and the memories that 
they conserve. I should like today to congratulate all of you, Visva-Bharati, on 
the new Upacharya that we are fortunate enough to have now. Sri Sudiranjan 
Das’s acceptance of this office is something over which we can truly express 
our great satisfaction and happiness. Apart from this high attainments in many 
fields and specially one field where he reached the highest eminence, he comes 
here as a child of Visva-Bharati and Santiniketan, a person who is imbued with 
the spirit of this place, one of the earliest who came here and who used to love 
this place. So, he has come back to his own, and you welcome back one who is 


123. Speech at the Annual Convocation of the Visva-Bharati University, 24 December 1959. 
AIR tapes, NMML. 

124. Rabindranath Tagore. 
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hundred per cent one with these surroundings and with the background which 
Visva-Bharati represents. You could have no better person than this who has 
shone in so many walks of life, but above all, in his devotion to the ideals of 
Gurudev as they are enshrined here. And, I would like to congratulate you and 
all of us on his coming here. 

I should like also to express my deep appreciation of Sri Choudhury who 
bore this burden rather suddenly and has carried it for these many months. Our 
previous Upacharya, as you know and as you have just heard, left us because 
he became a National Professor, and suddenly there was a vacancy, and Sri 
Choudhury was good enough to agree, at our request, to fill it, and he has 
discharged this work with ability and perseverance. So, we are grateful to him. 

You have just been listening to an able and thoughtful address from the 
Upacharya in which he has faintly put forth, put out to you, his own thinking 
about this institution in particular and to some extent of course the broader 
aspects of education. I hope that all of you will pay particular attention to what 
he has said because these subjects are of great importance in our country at any 
time, and more specially today. I have no doubt in my mind that an institution 
like Visva-Bharati has to serve a special purpose that special purpose cannot be 
isolated and should not be isolated from the general purpose. That is obvious, 
because if it is isolated then it is out off from the current of national life; but if 
it is submerged in all purposes than it ceases to have any special significance. 
Thus, you have to find some happy mean in being a part of the general purpose 
that dominates a nation’s life and which changes from time to time because 
every living and moving and advancing community, while adhering to basic 
ideals nevertheless changes many things in its life, so the general purpose is 
not always the same, apart from ideals, and a special purpose may remain the 
same or may have something added on to it. We, everywhere I suppose, but 
certainly in India, we have certain basic conceptions, ideals, which are broad 
enough and deep enough not to be superficial, which are enduring, which, we 
believe, are fundamentals of a truthful approach to things, which are not narrow 
or dogmatic. Dogmas may change, but if it is truth, it need not change, it remains. 
Now, Gurudev gave special emphasis on these basic approaches, basic ideals 
which must endure even though many other things change, and it is right that 
we should hold to them, think of them. Because, if we forget them or bypass 
them, we miss something, not only of high importance but something that has 
given roots to our national life, and nothing, I think, is more dangerous for a 
community than to be uprooted from its soil and its roots of its national life. 
Therefore it becomes something of importance that we hold to those ideals. 
Fortunately for us, those ideals are free from any narrowness or dogma. I do 
not mean to say that we are not narrow and dogmatic. Of course, we are; all of 
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us are narrow and dogmatic; we are not above narrow dogmas; but what 
Gurudev chose to stress was not narrow and dogmatic. There are other aspects 
of our national life, there have been like in every country, which are dogmatic, 
which are narrow, and which have missed the real wisdom of India, if you 
may refer to it as such. So, while discarding the narrow things, discarding the 
dogmatic and the sectarian and the provincial and whatever separates us, if we 
hold to the basic truths which have been proclaimed from old in India and 
which have been proclaimed anew by Gurudev, we shall do well. 

That is so, and there can be no doubt that Santiniketan and these names 
and Viswa Bharati are tied up in people’s minds with that approach, and if you 
leave that approach then you lose, of course, those roots, and you do not get 
anything, to replace it, anything worthwhile, because you cannot, without that 
background you are not likely to succeed in any other phase. But then, there is 
another aspect which has to be remembered, and that is, we have to fit in with 
the current of life as it flows by. Anything that moves out of that current becomes 
static and stagnant water; and the current of life changes nowadays rather rapidly, 
the pace of change is considerable. We have to be, while we have to perform 
our duty, the nature of the duty also changes. The Yugadharma changes from 
Yuga to Yuga, and for one to hold on to performance which may have little 
meaning in a different context and environment means that he has lost touch 
with the changing world, changing thought, changing currents of life. How to 
do this therefore is the problem of the age. How to keep one’s roots strong, 
how one’s contact with one’s soil and mother earth and sky, pure and strong, 
and yet at the same time be in tune with the changing world. I do not pretend to 
know an answer, but surely that is a question, a vital question which people, 
and more specially the Universities, have always to consider and always to 
answer, and to answer it not once, for all, but answer it anew from day to day, 
and month to month and year to year, because the pace of change becomes 
more and more rapid. It may be and there is, I believe in this pace of change a 
measure of event too. It has to allow us to think, to settle down. We are hurled 
and pushed from hither to thither, but whether it is good or evil is another 
matter. It is a fact of existence in the world today which we accept just as we 
accept the railway train and the automobile and electric light and the various 
powers that man has derived from nature. We accept them in our lives and if we 
accept these in our lives we have to accept the forces at work which bring these 
powers out. 

In the whole history of mankind, something very new happened in the real, 
in the physical realm of living — I am not talking about deeper realms, in the 
last 100, 150, 200 if you like, but 150 years, which changed the life of man, 
began changing it progressively. Even to take an obvious instance, in regard to 
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communications, whether the communications are travelling oneself or sending 
a letter or a message, a remarkable change happened. For a thousand, two 
thousand or many thousand years communication, the pace of communication 
was much the same, limited to the fastest horse that could carry it. There is no 
faster way. Whether you go back to two thousand or three thousand years or 
whether you go back to 1 50 years the pace of sending a message or travel was 
the fastest horse. And if you look at war there were many differences in war, 
many — but whether it was essentially the Mahabharat type of war or Napoleon’s 
war, the pace of transport was the same. It is an essential fact, a remarkable fact 
which we forget. Weapons changed somewhat no doubt, but an essential thing 
about war or peace is the speed of communications, and they remained more or 
less static for thousands of years when suddenly changes began — changes 
brought about by man’s probing about into nature; for science ultimately is a 
probing into nature’s ways — and finding out the hidden powers of nature, and 
this probing resulted in this amazing collection of events and discoveries and 
applications of those discoveries in the last 150 years which has changed the 
face of the earth we live upon and our daily lives are governed by it. And so 
that becomes in a sense the spirit of the age in which we live, an age which has 
many wonderful things in it and it has many terrible disasters also-terrible 
dangers and disasters. We may not like that age, may not fit in, or we may be 
excited by it. That is our individual reaction, but the fact remains that we have 
to live in this age whether we like it or dislike it, and we cannot cut ourselves 
off and retire to the tops of the mountains. Individuals might, a society cannot. 
So, we have to fit in with this age if we have to survive. Just as, if by misfortune, 
uttermost misfortune, we have to take to arms to fight for our freedom we do 
not take to the bow and arrow. We have to take to modem arms such as we can, 
the best as we can get or make. So in other ways too we have to accept the age 
in which we live in, at the same time holding on to all that has conditioned our 
race, all the good in it, that has given so many wonderful messages to us and to 
the world. 

I suppose, the attempt to find a balance, a synthesis, between these two 
aspects takes place consciously or unconsciously in all of us who think, does 
not matter what kind of work they do. It has, but in a university it should take 
place consciously and deliberately, the thinking about it, not dogmatically, but 
deliberately thinking about and producing ideas which can make other people 
think. To some extent, and I say so with respect, I have a feeling that our 
universities have not encouraged a deliberate probing into these matters as 
much as they might have done. They have done excellent work probing into 
old and sometimes probing into the new; but this attempt to find a synthesis 
between the two has, on the whole, lacked that persistent study or thinking 
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which, I think, should be given to it. And, after all, it is from Universities, 
broadly speaking, that new ideas, new thinking came, because in universities 
people have or are supposed to have leisure to think and to live in an atmosphere 
which helps in thinking and in conversing, discussions etc., because that type 
of thinking becomes more and more difficult in life as most others have to live 
it from day to day with problems and difficulties. Now, take another aspect. A 
nation passes through various stages. Before our independence came for a whole 
generation or more than one or two period of two generations we were involved 
in our struggle for freedom which convulsed the nation, not only those who 
were actively concerned with it but others too. Life became one long — well — 
period of uncertainty for vast numbers of individuals and families and others, 
because we were living through a changing scene. Individuals may have led 
what they thought was a settled life in those days. Many individuals did, but 
their minds were perturbed nevertheless, and rightly so, because India was 
passing through a tremendous inner revolution of the spirit struggling with not 
only the normal problems of life, but with unsubstantial things of the spirit 
which produce a ferment in the mind of man. Now, in those days, a person who 
did not, who was not affected by this ferment of change and struggle and 
aspiration and all that and even conflict, however good he might be — and there 
were many good persons who were isolated from the nation, not physically I 
mean mentally — he did not feel those powerful urges that were convulsing 
Indian humanity by their million. He was not one of them. He was apart. He 
may do good deeds or bad deeds, but he was apart. He was not participating in 
that Yugadharma of the period, and therefore he was somehow being apart 
from his broad environment, he could not grow as he might have grown, because 
nations grow and individuals grow when they are part of these mighty currents, 
they lead them, they participate in them. The moment you out yourself well — 
off, you may grow a little, but you cannot reach the mountain tops of national 
growth. 

Now, if that was so then, are we today settled down facing more or less a 
period of existence which is normal, and which is almost static? Surely not. 
Whether you look upon it from the point of view of the world or our nation, 
you are not. The world changes so rapidly because of new forces coming into 
play, new things, new conflicts, and we have before us this choice; the world 
has before us the choice of utilising these mighty forces for good, and great 
good, or for terrible disaster. But let us leave the world to its own resources. In 
our own country we are engaged in one of the most difficult and colossal tasks 
that any country has ever undertaken. We call it by any name you like; it gets 
embodied in kind of plans and development and five year plans and all that, but 
behind it all, is this task of raising these hundreds of millions of India’s peoples 
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to higher levels of existence. It is, and the difficulty comes in, not basically in 
financial terms or other terms, the difficulty comes in because our hundreds 
and millions of people, and chiefly in our rural areas, excellent men and women, 
are rooted to traditional ways which prevent them from progressing. In a 
changing world they find it difficult to change. Because, ultimately, remember, 
it is not money that makes man, it is man that produces money. It is not machine 
that makes man, it is the man that makes the machine. If man becomes rooted 
and unchanging, it is difficult for all the machines and all the money in the 
world to push him fast. People seem to think it is a question of money; of 
course money is necessary, money must be had; otherwise progress is slow; 
money means not money, but rather resources; money creates, takes advantage 
of resources. 

Now this raises the question of our pulling out our society, when I say our 
society, I mean the hundreds and millions of our people, from traditional 
structures, traditional ways of doing things, whether it is ploughing or farming 
or any other activity like this; many of whom seem to do it almost in the way 
they might have done in the Vedic times. Well patently, it is no high principle to 
fight with a bow and arrow when guns are about and atomic energy, nor is it a 
high principle that you must use the plough that was used thousands of years 
ago, and not improve upon it. Obviously not. Now, it is this traditionalism of 
that type that holds back our society, in many ways, not only in that. Of course, 
caste and all that is a symbol of that traditionalism, traditional hide-bound society 
which makes progress very difficult. That is the basic difficulty. I feel there are 
many other difficulties because in any case it is exceedingly difficult to pick up 
a people from that static or stagnant economic and social stage, to pull it up and 
make it, give it a dynamic economy. That everyone knows and we discuss it. 
But I am laying stress on this peculiarly traditional character of which has been 
represented by our caste system and social customs and the way we do things. 
Now, I do not believe that the Indian peasant is so hide-bound and conservative 
as people make out. I don’t think he is, provided the right approach is made. 
The right approach is not made often by us though it is, I believe, being made 
now more and more because our approach to him is that of superior persons 
who teach, who do not do. That man has to do, we have to teach. I do not think 
any teacher is worthy of the name of teacher if he cannot do. There is no, there 
should be no separation from thought and action. Thought without action ends 
in nothing, or might end in nothing. Of course, I agree that thought itself is 
action very often; that is a different matter. But broadly speaking, thought without 
action is an abortion; action without thought is extreme folly. Unless the two 
are combined you cannot get good results, effective results; and the teacher has 
to go down. If he is an engineer he has to go down and crawl; in doing 
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engineering work he has to take the spade and dig and not sit in the office and 
issue orders to others to do things. One thing that has pulled us down very 
greatly, I feel, is this caste system being taken into almost every phase of our 
life and work. No engineer will hesitate an instant, whether it is America or 
Russia, to lie down on his belly and do a job or work. Indian engineers may 
think twice before that because he has others to command, and that applies to 
everything. We bring in our caste in our work. The man who sits at table and on 
the chair thinks himself superior to the man who works in the field or factory. 
He is entirely mistaken in that — absolutely mistaken. I think the other fellow is 
much better than him. He is living in touch; he is doing a solid piece of work 
while a man sitting in the chair might be just wasting his and the nation’s time. 
Or be may not. 

Now, what I am venturing to say is that all these various problems affect us 
today and we have to think about them and constantly go on thinking and revising 
our opinions, because the pace of change being what it is and it is for the 
universities to do it. 

Now, we hear nowadays a great deal of student trouble, student indiscipline 
and all that, and naturally everyone is concerned. People talk about the 
inadequacy of our education. These are big questions. Now, it does not do very 
much good merely our getting angry with everything that happens around us, 
because we ourselves are the creators of those things; we ourselves produced 
those institutions or conditions under which these difficulties occur. And, it is 
seldom any good getting angry and angrier and angrier with oneself, it is a 
frustrating experience. But that is indicative of one fact — that something is 
wrong in human relationships. Something is wrong in the essential human 
relationship in a university between teacher and taught, because in University 
or any teaching establishment — school or college, is essentially and basically, 
the relationship between the teacher and the taught; all else is superficial, the 
buildings and whatever else you may do it is added on to them; the real thing is 
the relationship between the teacher and the taught. If something goes wrong 
there then the whole thing is upset. I am for the moment of course not talking 
about Visva-Bharati, I am talking about this general question. So, one result 
that we arrive at is this when we talk about all these difficulties in our educational 
system and so-called student indiscipline, why so-called, it is very obvious that 
something is wrong and something is wrong in the relationship between the 
teacher, professor and the taught. That inevitably follows, apart from other 
things, which may be wrong also. It is a different matter. You say you revere 
your teacher that is the old Indian teaching. Of course, if you do not revere 
your teacher you will get nothing out of him. You must respect him and if you 
think that you know more than the teacher, then you better set up as a teacher 
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yourself. What is the good of going to any teacher? All this lack. . . .So, however 
else you may deal with this question, it is important that we establish on a firm 
and friendly basis this relationship between the teacher and the taught, and that 
can only be done-at least, that is one of the important ways of doing it is for 
contact between the teacher and the taught. I mean to say not contact in the 
sense of lecturing to them; he lectures to the classes as they do, that is no real 
contact, but a much more personal contact. That too is lacking not because so 
much of lack of goodwill but lack of opportunity. Well, poor teachers lecture 
all day to thousands and thousands. It is impossible, physically impossible, for 
him to gain contacts, those intimate contacts. And yet, education must be one 
of contact between the teachers and the taught, not merely listening to lectures, 
one can read lectures in a book too. And the great teachers of [...] have always 
been men or women who, through personal example, personal contact, have 
changed the quality of those who came to them. I feel that it is very important 
in our educational sphere. Now, in a city like Calcutta this problem assumes 
enormous dimensions because of the vast number of people in the University 
and colleges. It is impossible for any teacher to keep touch with all, as far as I 
can see and understand, and some way has to be found somewhere. But at a 
place like Viswa Bharati that should certainly be possible. In fact, it should be 
essential, absolutely essential. Now, no doubt, the students, boys and girls, 
profit they must profit by this contact with the person who teaches them. But it 
might perhaps not be remembered; it might not be kept in mind that the teacher 
profits even more from contact with those whom he teaches. A teacher who 
lives in a world of himself, lecturing only, has lost touch with the subject, with 
the people he teaches, with the people whose minds he seeks to mould. 
Therefore, it is a question of mutual advantage that the teacher and the taught 
should know each other, came in contact and influence each other in different 
ways, and the teacher gets, above all, that breathe of growing and fresh life 
which is so vital in human being, otherwise he becomes a parchment himself. It 
is not good enough. 

Well, we live in India at present in a very exciting age, and exciting ages 
are dangerous periods in a nation’s history. You cannot have excitement or the 
glory of excitement without having to face the perils of excitement. If you want 
to climb the Himalayas, well, you undergo certain grave risks and dangers. So, 
we live in one of those exciting periods in the world’s history and In addition to 
that an exciting period in cur nation’s development. This period requires all the 
concentrated thought and corporate thought that we can give to it, because the 
problem requires thinking, not following text book methods. It is the text bock 
that trains our mind to think, not to provide answers of the world’s problems, 
but to provide a mind which can seek for answers. We have that, but even more 
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than that. That of course one wants a good body and a keen mind, but we want 
something more, a spirit of daring, a spirit of corporate action, character etc. 
which you have pledged yourselves today, the Snatakas and all that, and a 
feeling of, well, faith in yourself and your country. It is important, that we 
should have that faith, because without that faith a person collapses before 
great problems. One cannot deal with them, one feel pessimistic. 

There are far too many people in this country who appear to have no real 
faith in themselves. That is not a good thing. What is true, I do not think it is 
true thing. I have a great deal of faith in this country and our people. Yes, 
sometimes my faith has slackened in those who consider themselves learned 
and well-read, but my faith has never slackened in the mass of our Indian people 
and that has kept me going. They have given me a great deal of their love and 
affection and confidence for which I am infinitely grateful, and I can never 
repay them. But I think subconsciously they have been good enough to give 
that because I have never wavered in my faith in them, in my affection for 
them. Individuals may err and do err. We are all feeble, but I believe there is an 
inherent strength in the Indian people which has kept them going through the 
ages, and although we have had periods of growth and decay we have never 
entirely collapsed or surrendered in the inner sense of the word, and I don’t 
think we will. And therefore, I am full of confidence about the future of India, 
but having this confidence I also see a period of hard work, very hard work, a 
period of austerity and a period of facing danger. Perhaps it is as well that we 
do so, because it is only when a country is faced with danger and difficulty that 
they go strong; otherwise they relapse into complacency. 

So, that is the kind of life that you Snatakas have before you. Each individual 
will react to it in his own way. If the reaction is a dislike of danger and difficulty, 
and a strong desire to live a secure life in some comer of the world, then of 
course you are outside the current of Indian life today, and you may or may not 
have that secure life, but you will never enjoy the triumph of spirit which comes 
from facing big problems and overcoming difficulties, and life becomes a very 
drab affair and every day is a burden. But if you have the strength in you, to 
face problems, to sense adventure and excitement, then you grow with it, and 
as you grow the nation grows by your efforts. And so, you have this choice. 
Really, there is no choice about it, because a nation goes on whether you fit in 
with this or not. You cannot change the whole trend of a nation’s life. The point 
is how you help it to go in the direction — how you fit in yourself, almost a 
personal issue. And here living at Santiniketan, in this Visva-Bharati University 
you have peculiar opportunities in a sense which are denied to others. Some 
opportunities you may not have here at present, and I do not know about the 
future, but the essential opportunities of imbibing the basic spirit that gives life 
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to an individual and to a nation and the basic teachings of India which Gurudev 
so magnificently represented, you have that opportunity. You live not in the 
crowded dusty and rather smelly lanes of a great city but in this open countryside. 
It reminds you of something that people forget in this age of science and 
technology; that is that in the final analysis we have to live on mother earth 
which has given us birth and sustained us. We have to imbibe energy from the 
sun, sun and earth. If you are friends with them and the trees and the soil and 
the many other things that the earth grows, then you are in tune with the spirit 
of the world. And if to that you add a keen mind and stout body to probe into 
the future and work for it, then indeed you have a personality that is well 
integrated and can achieve great things. 

I hope, among the snatakas of today there will be many who will feel that 
way and feeling that way as they go out into the wider world they will think 
back of the days they were here at Viswa Bharati and remember that they owe 
her a service in the future. 

Thank you. 


108. To Homi J. Bhabha: Meetings of Scientific Bodies 12S 

Anand Bhawan, Allahabad 
December 24, 1959 

My dear Homi, 

Your letter of December 23rd has reached me in Allahabad this evening. I am 
enclosing a message for the International Colloquium which you are holding 
from January 12. 1 am doing so now so that I may dispose of this matter. 

I am glad you sent me a note about the Indian Mathematical Society. I had 
agreed to inaugurate this at the request of the Vice Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University and as I was in any event coming to Allahabad which is not only my 
hometown but my constituency. 

As for the annual meeting of the National Institutes of Sciences in Bombay, 
I really do not remember how this came to be included in my programme. It is 
difficult for me to remember the inner pulls in these scientific organisations. I 
thought, as I was going to be in Bombay, I might well accept it. 


125. Letter to the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 
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I am now going to Bombay early on the 2nd January just to be able to visit 
Trombay. I shall go straight from the airport to Trombay and return to Raj 
Bhavan in time for lunch there. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


109. To Prof. S. Sinha: Visva-Bharati Society 126 


Anand Bhawan, Allahabad 
December 25, 1959 

Dear Professor Sinha, 

I received your letter of the 22nd December as I was leaving Santiniketan today. 
Before I received it, I attended a meeting of the Visva-Bharati (Society). The 
general opinion there was that this Society should continue. Personally I think 
that it should continue and can do good work. Also, it was decided that it should 
concentrate its efforts, for the present and the near future, in connection with 
the Tagore Centenary celebrations. 

As for other matters, these will no doubt be considered more after some 
further information is available. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


110. To K.L. Shrimali: Decay of Allahabad Public 
Library 127 

Anand Bhawan, Allahabad 
December 25, 1959 

My dear Shrimali, 

During my stay in Allahabad, Professor S.C. Deb, Honorary Secretary of the 
Public Library in Allahabad, came to see me and gave me the attached papers. 
He said that he had mentioned this matter to you. I am not quite sure which 
Ministry deals with libraries of this kind. If your Ministry does not deal with 
them, then you might send these papers to Humayun Kabir. 

126. Letter. 

127. Letter. File No. 8/1 13/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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I do not quite know what we can do about this library in Allahabad, but it 
does seem to me a pity that a library, with such good foundations, is gradually 
going to seed. I think we should take advantage of it and help to build it up. In 
the memorandum attached, some plans are given for additional buildings. I 
suppose they are necessary, but, in effect, mere buildings do not help. There 
have to be books and equipment and people to look after them. The present 
salary scale of the librarian and others is ridiculously low. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

111 . At the Indian Mathematical Society 128 

Prime Minister Nehru yesterday stressed the necessity of conducting research 
in mathematics which, he said, was the foundation of all sciences. Pandit Nehru 
was inaugurating the twenty-fifth conference of the Indian Mathematical Society. 

“In a distant way,” Pandit Nehru added, “I have been associated with our 
work for atomic energy in this country and other important allied subjects. My 
association has not been of deep knowledge in the subject but of deep interest 
in them.” 

“Historically India has been one of the leading figures in the earlier 
development of mathematics.” Indian bent of philosophy and metaphysics. 
Pandit Nehru pointed out, was to some extent in that line. Apparently after the 
eleventh or twelfth century there was like many other things a kind of static 
period when no progress was made. In the twelfth century mathematics in India 
came with greater repetition, and not as a creative effort. “Even repetition of 
highest thought, which is necessary of course, by itself is not enough unless 
you can add to it and create something,” he said. 

The Prime Minister added: “I hope that we are entering in with the advent 
of freedom and independence, a creative period in our history. 

Research Work in Universities 

“Perhaps”, Pandit Nehru said, “one thing which I might say is that I am not 
satisfied with the research work that was being done in various sciences in our 
universities. I am not quite sure if we can compare the quantity or quality of 

128. Speech at the inauguration of the 25 th Conference of the Indian Mathematical Society, 

Allahabad, 25 December 1959. Report from the National Herald , 27 December 1959. 
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research done in some great countries. It is not due to any lack of quality 
amongst our people but somehow we got entangled in other activities. 

Pandit Nehru said that the test of a real teacher was his research work. 
Normally, a professor had got plenty of time for research. It was of greatest 
importance that Indian universities should encourage research work, give 
opportunities for research work and provide the tools and equipment for research. 
And teachers should realise that ultimately the worth of an individual was judged 
by the creative work he did and not by repetition of text books. 

Stressing the need of cooperative energy for work. Pandit Nehru said: “Our 
universities might perhaps concentrate on particular types and specializations 
apart from general teaching. I am talking of high class research. By some kind 
of mutual consultation they could take up different subjects peculiarly suited to 
them. So the result might be better. 

Atomic Research 

About atomic research. Pandit Nehru said: “It is desirable that every university 
should have a sound foundation in nuclear physics because out of a university 
comes highest stage of study and research,” he added. 

Pandit Nehru said: “We decided to develop it as fully as we could through 
Atomic Energy Department in Bombay. We have developed a powerful centre 
of atomic research and some of our young men working there were first class 
in this field and already they have started making a mark in international 
gathering doing research in atomic energy. If you so spread out these good 
men, they would not have an opportunity and facility to achieve great results.” 

No Compulsion 

The Prime Minister referred to the suggestion made by Dr. Shri Ranjan, Vice 
Chancellor of Allahabad University, that mathematics should be made a 
compulsory subject in high school and intermediate examinations and said that 
he did not believe in making subjects compulsory, irrespective of the fact whether 
a person was fit or not. Every educated person must know some mathematics 
but to force on him more of it was not good. 

Prof. B.S. Madhava Rao in his presidential address said that one of the 
most remarkable features of modem scientific development was the continued 
and increasing use of diverse mathematical methods for the formulation of 
existing and new problems of the natural sciences specially physics. Attempts 
inspired by formulation had often created whole new mathematical entities. 
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thus enriching mathematics itself. 

Earlier, welcoming the delegates, Dr. Ranjan said that nowadays the 
importance of scientific research was sufficiently obvious to the community. 
The progress of civilisation depended upon the development of various 
sciences — applied and pure. Mathematics was a pure science and it would be 
no exaggeration to say that it had formed the basis of all scientific 
development. — PTI 

112. At the Delhi School of Economics: African and 
Indian Development 129 

Mr. Chairman and friends, 

I am gratefhl to you for inviting me here today. It was not a particularly easy 
matter for me to find time to come, partly because it takes such a long time to 
come to this university campus. (Applause) Today, I had to come here in the 
morning and now again in the afternoon and coming and going four times a 
day eats up a large part of the day. (Applause) 

Nevertheless, I gladly accepted your invitation, partly because of you, partly 
because or shall I say the future which you represent. Because it is obvious, 
that even today in this vast changing world, one of the major areas, which are 
becoming very much alive and which are likely to change, and are changing 
rapidly are the areas of Africa. Any person, even with little foresight, can say 
that Africa is going to play a very considerable part in the future. What that part 
is going to be, it is difficult to prophesy. Because that part will depend upon the 
process of African freedom taking place in an orderly and peaceful manner or 
being resisted, and thus creating major conflicts. Both are possible. We hope 
and I am sure you all hope that this should take place peacefully and rapidly. 
And yet, I think that most people apart from Africans, most people hope that, 
and anyhow most people realise, that this change in Africa is inevitable, part of 
it has taken place and even now, we know that other parts of Africa will become 
independent in the course of the next year two years or three years, and yet 
inspite of all this, the problem of Africa still remains. In some areas, this is 
going to be a difficult job, because of all kinds of obstructions, vested interests, 
racial questions that have been raised there. 


129. Inaugural Address at the Eighth Annual Function of the African Student s Federation, 
Delhi, 28 December 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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Well, you and I and all of us agree, broadly speaking, about the line that 
should be taken in Africa. We agree in Africa as indeed elsewhere, that there 
should be no colonial or other kind of domination. There should be freedom. 
We agree that racial inequality is utterly bad. And we find, of course, we find, 
the practice of racial inequality in many parts of the world but it is in Africa 
alone or some parts of Africa, where it assumes the status of governmental 
policy. It is bad enough in practice, it is worse if the whole structure of 
government lays that down and follows that policy, and we find that in some 
parts of Africa alone I believe. Elsewhere it exists but Government at least 
declare themselves against it and gradually I think it is lessening. 

Now, this is creating today and will no doubt create in the future very 
special problems. The problem of a country requiring freedom is in itself not 
an easy one, every kind of vested interest comes into play and vested interests 
are very ferocious when somebody resents them. They defend themselves and 
in defending attack everybody who comes in their way. But that problem 
becomes peculiarly difficult, when you add on to it, the racial question, the 
idea of racial superiority and the like. 

It really is a remarkable thing, that today any country should make this 
racial question as firm governmental policy. I can understand that these problems 
go deep down in history and sometimes it takes time to be solved. It is not easy 
even by law to change people’s prejudices and opinions suddenly. It takes time. 
We know, on our part in India we have had as you will know all kinds of class 
and caste divisions which have been very injurious to India, and which have 
stratified Indian society not quite in the same way as racial divisions, nevertheless 
we have stratified Indian society to the disadvantage of the growth of India. 
Anyhow, in India not today, but for a long time past, we have set our minds 
against it completely and I think the changes are taking place very rapidly. But 
I will have you understand that I am not comparing what has been in India and 
what still exists in India is bad, but it is not racial in that sense. It is caste which 
is somewhat different, bad enough. And broadly it is a little easier, I imagine 
much easier, although even so it takes time to get rid of it, but the type of racial 
problems that are rising into some extent in Asia and much more so in Africa 
go deeper down. As I can understand that in order to get rid of these feeling it 
takes a little time but I cannot understand how people should accept them and 
eulogies this racial and discrimination policy and lay down the law to support 
it. We heard a great deal about this matter during the last Great War when the 
then rulers of Germany made that their governmental policy, and suppressed 
anybody whom they thought did not come up to their standard. Well, there it is, 
I merely mentioned this and to show that [. . .]. 

Now when we talk about freedom naturally your minds are principally 
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taken up by what is called political freedom. Because unless you achieve political 
freedom, other freedoms do not come. You want freedom from the domination 
of an external authority or power. That is inevitable and right, and yet obviously 
that freedom by itself is a limited freedom, till other types of freedom, economic, 
social also come. And it is these other types that take longer really and the 
burden is upon the country itself and its people to work terribly hard for it, it is 
out of their labour alone that this can come. 

Now in India, as you no doubt realise, we have a colossal problem in gaining 
these, what I call, economic and social freedoms. Colossal for a variety reasons, 
one of course is the number of people in India, and the second is, that by and 
large in India where still great masses of our people live in the old traditional 
way. Now, I am not for rejecting tradition, what the tradition is to some extent, 
not only a good thing but the essential thing. After all, all of us are products of 
the past history which has conditioned us. We cannot reject our own history, 
whether in India or Africa. A people who reject their past are not likely to have 
much of a future. But that does not mean that we should accept and try to carry 
on everything that is in the past that is absurd because that means no progress 
at all. Therefore, while respecting our past, and to some extent, even if you 
like, taking pride in one’s past, we should look forward to the future. That 
means often not only political change but getting out of the traditional society, 
structure of society, which may have been good enough in the past but is no 
longer good enough today. We in India, again, broadly speaking are trying to 
get our people out of that traditional structure. That again does not mean that 
we reject our past or our ideals or our principles that may have, though that is 
different thing. 

I am talking about the social and economic structures. Now if you look at 
the countries of the world, which have made very considerable progress, you 
will find by and large, that these changes have come in the last 150 years or so. 
They also, had a more or less unchanging traditional way of living previously, 
they differed in each country, but broadly speaking it was rather static. Nothing 
can be completely static, no society, it does change, but it changes very little. 
Then some various things as you well know in industrial revolution and all 
that, which brought about these amazing changes which go on piling up from 
year to year, which brought them wealth, tremendous rates of production through 
new techniques scientific methods, and all that, and greater resources which 
enabled them to progress. Now so far as, the so called under-developed countries 
are concerned, they have also to get out of that traditional society, structure of 
society, and accept many modem methods, techniques etc. Because the modem 
world is after all governed by science, technology and the rest. Mind you, I 
don’t say that science and technology make up the complete list of things that 
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one has to do in life, I don’t accept that. The other things apart from science 
and technology, which I think are of vital significance to an individual or a 
group, or a nation, otherwise it has science and technologies are methods, ways 
techniques, but you have to decide yourself, exactly what your basic ideals are, 
objectives are, and utilise the methods of science to get there. 

Now, two things happen. On the one side, there is this resistance of a 
traditional society to change and it is a difficult thing to handle. If you try to 
force it too much to change the change may come superficially, not really. One 
has of course to push it to change, because one wants to change as rapidly as 
possible. But it is rather doubtful how far a superficial change really brings 
about the results you aim at. Sometimes an attempt is made and the objective 
laid down, is more or less of keeping as a model or an ideal, some other country 
whatever it may be, because it is in an advanced country — let us copy it. Therein 
also lies danger. It is right obviously, that every country should try to leam 
from other countries, more especially from countries which are economically, 
socially, or otherwise advanced, obviously we leam from them. But learning 
from them is one thing, and slavish copying them is quite another. Because 
then there is a grave danger of your not being either well, of your own country 
or of any other country, sort of you lose yourselves between the two; although 
superficially in external ways, you may have changed but you may lose your 
roots in your own country, and it is very difficult to get the roots of another 
country except externally, they are not the roots. 

I am saying this because we are constantly coming up with this problem in 
various ways. Naturally in a huge country like India, where we attempt to 
function in a democratic way, all kinds of ideas, right ideas, wrong ideas, all 
flourish. And people think in terms of a short cut. Some people are so 
overwhelmed by the success of other countries, that they want to copy it, 
whatever the country may be regardless of policies, it may be a socialistic 
country. Communist, capitalist or anything, but normally people admire success 
and so they try to imitate it. 

Now, I want to distinguish very much, imitation from profiting by others’ 
examples in learning from them. There is a big difference. The imitative 
psychology is not a good one, the psychology of relying on others too much 
and not relying on your own. Learning from others, I repeat, is a good thing, as 
much as you can. But the moment you imitate them you don’t function by 
yourself. Also the conditions in every country, the background of a country etc. 
differ. I do not accept any theory which tells me that you must make the world 
after one single pattern, I just do not see why you should. I think the world 
would be a very very dull place if all were frightfully alike. The richness, the 
variety of the world makes it a far more interesting place to live in. Apart from 
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that the attempt is not likely to succeed because the conditions, backgrounds, 
the conditioning factors are so different. That again is against that idea of just 
trying to imitate or copy some other country however great that country might 
be. And when you take economics, now obviously the economics of let us say, 
the highly industrialised country are different from the economics of an 
undeveloped, non-industrialised community obviously. And oddly enough, 
inspite of that most of our text books deal or used to deal with the economics of 
a highly industrialised society and we try to learn from them and try to adapt 
them and we get into difficulties. And now of course, this point has been fully 
realised, and attention is diverted to the special problems of a country, and to 
evolving, well, the economics of that country in a way, so as to fit those problems. 
And this applies to other matters and other things too. 

After you have finished your course of study here, you will go back to your 
countries in Africa and you will be engaged in various professions, various 
kinds of works. Some of you may be engaged in political work in effect every 
type of work in a country that is seeking freedom is affected by the freedom 
struggle. Whether you are doctor or engineer, it does not mean that a doctor 
and engineer should go about necessarily waving a flag in the street. But he is 
naturally affected by it. Every intelligent person is presumed to have a feeling 
about the freedom for one’s country. Every sensitive person must have it. So he 
is attracted to what extent depends on circumstances what he does. Now, there 
is in the freedom struggle, there is again a danger, that is struggles against an 
alien authority is usually, rather it is positive certainly, but it is also very negative, 
that is its opposition the opposition may have content, the positive content but 
it is opposition inevitably. Now that opposition develops certain good qualities, 
but the moment you succeed in your struggle the qualities that opposition has 
developed weigh you down, they come in the way of your other types of work, 
which you have to do in a constructive way, later on. Therefore it is always a 
good thing to lay stress on the constructive nation building side of a nation’s 
work even during the time of struggle, because it is that that will pay you 
afterwards. It is a good thing for a people to have special training, which a free 
country requires in a very large measure, from its citizens. If it only has the 
more or less type of opposition that training to oppose it paid dividends when 
they had a foreign government to oppose. It becomes a liability almost when 
you have succeeded there. Therefore, even in the course of a struggle one tries 
to build up, the nation building part of the country, one tries to that end. That 
was one of the principle things that our great leader Mr. Gandhi always had in 
view. He was a great rebel. He opposed the British Government, the British 
Empire. But he was always teaching his people down to the humblest villager 
to be constructive, to do something, not merely short slogans and through the 
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cause whole generation twenty, thirty years or more, he trained hundreds of 
millions in India. The success he achieved was remarkable, of course he did 
not change the whole nature of the Indian people in twenty or thirty years, but 
it was remarkable all the same [...] 

The habit of the thinking of the big machine and not doing anything till it 
comes is definitely a bad habit. People should work with the resources they 
have got. And not wait for some high technique which even if it comes does not 
affect the mass of the people. When it comes it is welcome. It is not for me to 
give you any advice about conditions what you should do in Africa, because 
that depends on the circumstances of each country and all that. It is for you to 
judge but I would suggest to you to think whatever you may be doing in terms 
of constructive activity, building up and trying to get others to build up. 

In India through the last, I should imagine over thirty years, the problem of 
an emergent Africa, was alw r ays before us. Of course so far as our struggle for 
freedom was concerned almost always we looked upon it as a part of a larger 
struggle in the world of colonial countries. Obviously in that context, Africa 
always came up before us, not that we can do anything in Africa but in our 
thinking came up before us. And if you took trouble to find out what we said 
and the type of resolutions we passed in the last thirty years you will find repeated 
references to that. You will find also reference to that advice we have given to 
Indians who were in Africa, in whatever capacity they were there. Always we 
told them that they must not think of living in Africa in any way, which might 
be to the disadvantage of the people of Africa. They must not in any sense 
exploit the people of Africa. It is a legitimate thing for them to try to do their 
work and to prosper obviously, otherwise they wouldn’t go there, but that must 
not be at the expense of the African people. In fact that they must consider 
themselves always as guests that is if they are underdeveloped, they have no 
place there. That is a broad advice we gave, and I think our advice had effect. 
Naturally, people sometimes looked to their own interests in small groups or 
indiv iduals, whether in business or trade; that is a habit or the normal method 
of carrying on trade or cut throat business. The capitalist way of carrying on 
trade is to knock down your competitor, and stand on his shoulders. And so, no 
doubt many Africans must have felt that these Indian shopkeepers and others 
are exploiting us. They might have been, in that small way. The point is not the 
individual who did it but rather the basic policy underlying this in India, that 
has been perfectly clear. And we never had any doubt about it, and so it pains 
us when we find that there is any kind of misunderstanding or conflict between 
the Indians there and the people of the great continent. I hope these 
misunderstandings will pass, and they can only pass if the basic policy which 
we have laid down is pursued and if the Africans also do not allow themselves 
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to be swept away by some law, some petty incidents, which may happen 
anywhere, but realise what our policy is, which is obviously to their advantage. 

I have little doubt that those of you who have studied here or elsewhere, when 
you go back naturally have greater responsibilities thrust upon you, because 
you have taken advantage of some kind of specialised education which has 
made you fitter to serve in your country in whatever department of life that may 
be. Therefore, responsibility will come to you, because relatively speaking, 
there will not be too many people like you, having those opportunities, of course 
they will grow in your own countries. Therefore, greater responsibilities will 
come on you and you will have to discharge them not only from the point of 
view of your training in the particular subject that you may have leamt, but 
from a wider point of view, looking far ahead in the future, with force, I mean 
with strength certainly, but with wisdom and restraint too. 

It is a very important thing, the restraint of a movement. Restraint, if it 
leads to passivity, is not restraint, it is just passivity. But the restraint of an 
organised approach to things leads to strength, that is the lesson we leamt from 
Mr. Gandhi, and leads to a solution of a problem much more easily then if there 
is no restraint and merely anger and passion behind it. Anger may be justified, 
it often is, there is righteous indignation to wrong, it is alright. Nevertheless a 
nation has to be disciplined in order to achieve great deeds, especially when 
you have great forces, organised forces opposing. You have to show discipline. 
And from the point of view of ideals, I would always recommend a peaceful 
approach to problems. And for other reasons too, apart from this idealistic 
approach. The other reasons being that in circumstances as they exist today in 
Africa, it is not only unwise but almost bordering on folly to be violent when 
the greater violence is on the other side. You get caught in your own tangle of 
violence, it does not pay. And thirdly, in the modem world, a part of the second, 
with this tremendous advance of weapons this and that, that type of popular 
violence has lost meaning. Any movement that indulges in it will never create 
an impression it does, it may, but the chances are that reaction will weaken it. 
And so you have to go through the same process again. Of course, one has 
always to distinguish between the peaceful movement, which is not a weak 
movement, which believes in itself, which cultivates strength, which is not 
afraid, and the other where a so called peaceful movement which may just be 
the presence of fear, of doing nothing at all which is bad because fear is a bad 
thing anyhow. No nation can be built up out of fear. But consciously peaceful 
movement with strength behind it adds to that strength and when opportunities 
come, you can take advantage of them. 

Well, I spoke a lot to you. And I am grateful to you for having invited me 
and I am happy that all of you are here in India, and I hope you will go back. 
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having derived some advantage and some benefit from your stay and studies in 
India, and with friendship for India. 

Thank you. 

(Applause) 

113. At the Conference of the New Education Fellowship: 
An Educational Vision 130 

Mr. President 13 ' and friends. 

In spite of what the President has said about me, I feel very diffident about 
speaking to this distinguished audience of educationists. Obviously, all of us 
who dabble in public affairs or in various aspects of public life come up against 
the problem of education, for the simple reason that we come up against human 
beings. You can’t deal with human beings without thinking of how they should 
be made to develop and what opportunity should be given to them, how they 
should behave towards each other, as individuals, as groups or as nations. 

Some of us who function in the political field are constantly troubled by 
this problem; as to what we should do about it. Thinking more in terms of 
people’s public behaviour, as also of course their private behaviour, thinking in 
terms of holding on to the good they have got and adding to what they have not 
got. 

All countries, I suppose, more specially in a community with very deep 
roots in the soil, like in India, have been conditioned first by hundreds of 
generations going back to thousands of years and they develop certain trends, 
certain habits of thinking, certain superstitions, certain things that are good and 
certain things that are bad. And then, as we have to face today, we have to jump 
rather rapidly into a new type of world. That jump takes place everywhere in 
the world but perhaps because of a long period, of a static period, the jump has 
to be all the bigger here, all the greater. And, therefore, perhaps many of the 
problems that face us in India are not quite the same or may be more intensified 
than the problems, let us say of Europe. To some extent, there must be a 
commonness of problems in education all over the world. Obviously, those 
problems differ in different countries. I have found, in other matters, too, how 
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experts in the modem ways of life sometimes try to find out some rigid formula 
which they can apply everywhere. 

Now, one of the virtues as I see of your New Education Fellowship is that 
you do not so. You have naturally certain ideals, certain objectives which I 
think, are basic and which should apply anywhere but are nevertheless flexible. 
Now, I do not know very much — I confess to my regret — I do not very much 
know about the work that the New Education Fellowship has done. I have 
occasionally talked about it to people and I remember particularly that one of 
your Founder-Members, Dr. Laurin Zilliacus, on a few occasions that I met 
him, whenever he came to India and once abroad too, telling me about this 
New Education Fellowship. And may I say how grieved I have been to leam of 
his passing away just a little before this Conference was to meet in Delhi. He 
was a man whom I admired even though I had not come much in contact, but 
the little contact that we had, I think, made us understand each other and like 
each other. 

So I do not know what kind of vision Mr. Saiyidain said I can bring before 
you because the hard facts of life make us grope about a lot, sometimes rather 
in the dark. The vision may come to the individual sometimes but that vision is 
knocked about a great deal when one tries to translate that into action, one 
comes up again with this particular hard fact that it requires a great deal of care 
and a great deal of affectionate understanding to train human beings. One can 
of course, order them about, one can make them do all kinds of things nowadays 
by either the power of the state or the power of influencing minds by curious 
forms of advertisements or the like. And that kind of thing grows. 

I sometimes wonder whether all the efforts being made — the good efforts 
being made — for the right type of training produce the right type of individual 
or group; may not all these efforts be submerged by the other forces and other 
conditioning factors of the modem State and modem life generally, introducing 
something to which I react not at all well, and this is the powerful advertising 
that goes on. I have somehow conditioned myself to react against a thing 
advertised. I do not know if it is a right reaction or not. But if I am told too 
much to do something I react against it. I suppose this is an old habit of being a 
bit of a rebel. 

The fact is that here we are in a world where an organisation like the New 
Education Fellowship is looking down rather deep into the springs of human 
action and thought and tries to direct it in a friendly, affectionate way, in a 
particular direction or cooperative endeavour and mutual understanding, while 
at the same time all kinds of forces are functioning in this world which condition 
people in a different direction. I do not know which of these efforts will ultimately 
win in the end, though, I hope, and in the back of my mind I believe, the right 
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effort will win. I have to deal not as an educationist as such but I have to deal 
even as a politician, if you like, with masses of human beings. We have a large 
number of them in India, a very large number and sometimes I feel that we set 
about taking them in small groups here and there, well we want a million groups, 

I do not know how many millions of groups. How are we to reach all these 
people? No doubt one can reach them. 

A good thing spreads and I have no doubt that your way is a good way. I am 
not criticising but I am merely pointing out to you the immensity of the problem 
which we have to face in India, I have no doubt elsewhere too. And so in my 
own way, limited way, I deal with these masses of human beings, I try to deal 
with them shall 1 say, by trying to be friendly and understanding to them, trying 
to understand them and I have found how much easier it is to approach them or 
their minds even for the time being, by that friendly and understanding approach. 
It has to be a two-way traffic for all these things. You cannot, I suppose, impose 
your ways of thinking on another person unless you are prepared to be imposed 
upon. It is a bad word — ‘imposition’. What I mean is that if you have to give 
something you have to be receptive to something also and once there is that 
mood of receptiveness you create that mood in the other party too. 

Of course, the teacher-pupil relationship is a very peculiar, very delicate 
and a very fine one and it has always been recognised as one of the highest 
forms of relationship in our cultural traditions in India. How far it is observed 
in India now is an entirely different matter. It is singularly absent. I have often 
said here we want on the one hand to develop education fast, rapidly the normal 
routine education, apart from the finer shape of it; we must have certain routine 
basis to build it. And all kinds of difficulties come up — financial, lack of 
technical trained persons and all that. We are trying to get over them, and no 
doubt we shall get over. I have pointed out and have been laying stress on this 
that people talk about money being not available — I am thinking of primary 
education. 

I have said that a school consists of a teacher and pupils, not only buildings. 
Why get entangled in buildings, especially in a climate like India? Why not sit 
under a village tree and there is the teacher and there is the pupil. Of course, 
you can have a building when you can afford one, you can built it yourself. You 
will have a more intimate relationship sitting under the tree than usually. Wliat 
they do here is to put up a very ugly building not fitting into the village at all. 

Some of you may have gone to Rabindranath Tagore’s University, Visva- 
Bharati at Santiniketan. He deliberately started his classes under trees. I have 
the honour to be the Chancellor of that University at the present moment — an 
honour which came to me, well, because Rabindranath Tagore, in a sense, made 
me promise to help that University after he had gone. A week ago, I was presiding 
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over that University 132 and we held our convocation in the mango grove, not at 
all in a hall. It seemed to me much better than your fine buildings, more fitting 
in with the type of education that is sought to be given there. 

So the ultimate relationship in education is between the teacher and the 
pupil, not the fine buildings. Fine buildings, of course, are necessary and we 
have to put them up especially in cities. You have not got any other place. In a 
village you might. You have not got equable climate in every other place. 

Now it seems to me that you are trying to develop this relationship by your 
group system and not so much teacher and pupil because sometimes the pupil 
can teach the teacher materially-not teach in the sense of any special trade or 
anything, the teacher may be more efficient-but I mean to say teach him about 
human beings. Every teacher, if he is a good teacher, must learn from his pupil, 
must react to them. 

Now, forgive me for talking about myself but to some extent this problem 
comes up before me in an entirely different context, apart from the normal 
context which a person connected with Government has to deal with. It comes 
up before me when I address large audiences in India, almost even more so 
when I address the more or less illiterate audiences in villages. I mean in rural 
areas, in towns also but not to that extent. Audiences in India at public meetings 
are, I think, probably bigger than anywhere in the world. Because of my keen 
wish, to be in some kind of mental communion with them and to put across 
what I may have in my mind so that they may be receptive to it. I first of all 
make myself receptive to them. It is not difficult, because, from long contact 
we have got to know each other somewhat— distantly no doubt— but there is a 
basis of friendship between us, a basis of affection which is very helpful 
obviously; where affection is, understanding is easier. 

And so I am criticised, I am often criticised of treating a mass meeting as a 
kind of school and that I am functioning as a school master. That is partly true, 
not in the technical sense of course, but there is that desire for putting across, 
not in the pure politician’s way, but in a way because we are companions, we 
are comrades, we have got to do a job to understand each other, to understand 
the work we have got to do, all that kind of thing. I do not know of course how 
far that is remembered but it leaves. I suppose, some kind of sub strata, some 
layer in the mind is there and it comes up on occasions. 

One cannot easily change millions and millions of people in that mass way. 
That has to come by much more regular approaches which education is supposed 
to afford. But there it is, the immensity of this problem of hundreds of millions 
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of people, foolish people, every kind of people, intelligent people and non 
intelligent people, but broadly speaking very good people, that is, being treated 
well, they respond to it easily as most people do, I suppose, anywhere, if treated 
well, they respond to it. It is only when they are not treated well, that they do 
not respond. 

But it is not a question of my treating or the teacher treating or the professor, 
but life treats them harshly and conditions them because the life we have to live 
is a harsh and hard life. How is one to remedy that — by lectures and speeches, 
all that and good fellowship — except to try to change hard conditions of life so 
that they may not themselves harden and develop wrong urges. That becomes a 
much wider problem and education itself of course is not a problem of the 
school only of the college or universities as your fellowship lays stress but 
concerns itself with the individual and the group and society and the problems 
the individual and the group has to face. So really it is not a question — a 
limited question — it covers the whole range of life that one has to deal with and 
a range of life when-at a time changing in two ways so far as we are concerned, 
in one way because we are in the economic sense or the social sense, we are 
one of the underdeveloped countries, trying hard to catch up and to develop 
and to give at least the basic necessities of life to our people. If we make life 
not quite so hard and harsh, other things will no doubt follow. So we have to 
change fairly rapidly. The second, but apart from this, there is a change that is 
coming all over the world, the tremendous pace of change by technological or 
scientific discoveries which is changing everything. So this double process of 
change — coming over a vast section of humanity, which, in a sense has remained 
more or less changing, static; not of course static, they do change, but broadly 
speaking their conditions of life do not change much for a long period. Their 
having to face this double challenge, a terrific thing, is uprooting. How to bring 
about this uprooting, this change, rather without too much uprooting, again, is 
a very big problem. 

I am not directly connected with the teaching profession I mean to say 
colleges, universities elsewhere but one can see this problem coming up before 
our young men or young women, these, shall I say, attacks of new ideas, new 
things, new habits to which they have not been accustomed, to which they have 
not grown, upsetting them and sometimes leading them to misbehaviour or just 
riotous behaviour or anything. 

Behind this lies ultimately this lack of settling down anywhere, they are 
pulled out from one place and they get no other roots anywhere. All this multitude 
ot problems, I suppose, can only be dealt with satisfactorily, in so far as an 
individual is concerned, by individual approaches and more or less individual 
or small group approaches which you are doing. 
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But then the only thing that strikes me is how we spread these approaches 
to a vast population through teachers, trained teachers. Teachers train groups 
and groups train other groups no doubt. That obviously seems the right way 
and one hopes that this will spread and produce the right results. 

At the same time one sees other people functioning in opposite directions, 
spreading the wrong ideas — one sees, of course, internally in the country, one 
sees that — but then one sees how a people, a nation let us say, any organised 
national community, how it develops, broadly speaking a one-track mind so far 
as the nation, its own nation is concerned. The rest of the world is outside. 
Then again, you are trying to prevent that one-track mind but it does exist, very 
powerfully, sometimes more, sometimes less, but that one track mind which 
makes one think that what one’s own nation says or does is obviously right and 
those who disagree with it are obviously wrong and sometimes are indulging in 
knavish behaviour. 

I do not know when you can get over these tremendous narrowing walls. 
All I can say is that ultimately one has to approach these matters naturally in 
two ways and the best way, of course, is the individual being influenced through 
educational methods as well as through other functions of societies, as far as 
one can. The other way is the social structure changing so as to help in producing 
a better individual. 

One may be called in the ultimate analysis— almost the religious approach 
and making — not in a narrow sense, I mean in the sense that a good man makes 
others good, makes the people who come round him good, he radiates goodness 
and improves the people who come to him and so on it spreads wider and 
wider. Broadly speaking it is the religious approach. I am not speaking as a 
man of religion at all, but I am merely stating that a good man does make 
people feel his goodness and to some extent imbibe it and very often you are 
ashamed when you are in his presence because you don’t measure up to his 
standard and therefore your conceit goes. The other, I suppose, is the changing 
structure, social structure, economic structure which helps in removing many 
of the strains which people suffer from and the difficulties which life is always 
presenting, at any rate produces an environment where you can progress, the 
individual can progress more easily. 

But I suppose both these, the environmental approach and the approach of 
the individual to the individual, or group to group have to be followed, pursued 
side by side in order to get good results on a fairly wide scale. 

You will see that I can offer you no vision at all. All I can offer you is a 
spectacle of a person trying to grope all over the place and trying to find 
something which might help him in doing his job in life, which happens to be 
rather a big one. The only way one can do any piece of work with any satisfaction 
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is to believe in it and to feel that you can do it and you can succeed or you can 
go a long way to success. Big jobs of course take a long time. So one gropes 
and one comes up at every stage — whatever the problem — to the problem of 
the individual and how to deal with the individual, how he has been oriented or 
trained or conditioned by his previous life, and chiefly his education, and so 
one comes back to the basic problem of education in a community which makes 
or mars a community and that is what you are dealing and therefore I wish you 
all success. 


114. To S.R. Das: Reconstructing Visva-Bharati Library 133 


December 28, 1959 

My dear Vice-Chancellor, 

I wrote to C.D. Deshmukh, Chairman of the University Grants Commission, 
about the Library building etc. 134 I enclose a copy of his reply. 

If you have to change your entire planning of these buildings, that would 
delay matters a great deal. I hardly think this will be worthwhile. I suppose you 
came to the previous decisions after a good deal of thought. Perhaps, you might 
write to Deshmukh directly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


115. To N.B. Parulekar: Swedish Scholarship Offer 135 


December 29, 1959 


Dear Dr. Parulekar, 

Your letter of the 26th December. The Prime Minister of Sweden mentioned to 
me that as a gift to me he would like to give a scholarship (one and not two) for 
an Indian boy or girl to go to Sweden for studies. He rather laid stress on the 
personal aspect. I thanked him for it. As a matter of fact, no formal offer has 
come to us yet. But even when it comes, in view of what the Prime Minister of 
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Sweden told me, I do not think it will be proper for me to turn over this 
scholarship to any organisation, howsoever good it might be. Of course, I can 
consult them when need arises. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

116. To S.R. Das: Visva-Bharati Treasurer 136 

December 29, 1959 

My dear Sudhi da, 

I have just seen your letter of the 27th December about the Treasurership. I 
agree with you that a certain confusion has arisen about this matter. At the 
Samsad meeting, whether a formal resolution was passed or not, it is true that 
the wish of the Samsad was conveyed to Shri Chaudhri that he might withdraw 
his resignation. I myself mentioned it to him. Now he has withdrawn it in wnting. 
To tell him now that we are not prepared to accept his withdrawal would be 
awkward to you, to me and to some extent to the Samsad. 

You will remember that after the Samsad meeting and also the next day we 
had a little talk about this matter. You said that for this particular type of work 
dealing with accounts, finances, etc., Chaudhri was a competent man and, in 
the circumstances, he might be allowed to continue as Treasurer if he withdrew 
his resignation. 

There are now two aspects of this question: one is about Shn Dhiren Mitra. 
I suppose that he will understand the position if it is explained to him and will 
not mind. The other is to what you have referred in your letter, that is, how far 
K.C. Chaudhri will be suitable from all points of view for the Treasurership. 
Purely as a Treasurer, he is likely to be good. On the other hand, he may not fit 
in with the ideals and objectives that you have for Visva-Bharati. Normally 
speaking, a Treasurer’s work is a formal one and does not concern itself with 
major policies. It is true that there is certain background in Visva-Bharati of 
internal pulls and it would be a pity if this was allowed to continue. 

In view of the situation that has arisen, I find it a little difficult for you or 
for me to tell Shri Chaudhri that we are unable to accept his withdrawal and he 
must go. This will not be courteous to the Samsad after what happened there. I 
would suggest to you, therefore, wnting to Shri K.C. Chaudhn, if you agree, 
that his withdrawal has been accepted by me and you will welcome his co- 
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operation in giving a new spurt to the activities of Visva-Bharati and in the 
preservation of Gurudeva’s ideals. You may add that you had gone there for 
this particular purpose and you would like Visva-Bharati to pull itself out of all 
controversies and devote itself to the objectives as laid down by Gurudeva and 
subsequently even by the Statute. 

Somewhat to this effect, you might write to him. This would give him an 
indication of how you would like him to work. If any kind of difficulty arises 
later, we shall have to deal with it then. Broadly speaking, you should see to it 
that he confines himself to his specific work and does not interfere with your 
work as Vice-Chancellor. You might also mention to him, what you have told 
him already that you had asked Dhiren Mitra to accept the office of Treasurer 
as you thought that he (K.C. Chaudhri) was leaving. Dhiren Mitra had agreed 
and it was somewhat embarrassing now for you to go back on threat. However, 
in view of K.C. Chaudhuri’s wish to continue, you are explaining the situation 
to Dhiren Mitra. 

To Dhiren Mitra you will, of course, explain this embarrassing situation 
and express your apologies and mine. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


117. To S.R. Das: Visva-Bharati Treasurer 137 

December 30, 1959 

My dear Sudhi-da, 

Thank you for your letter of the 28th December. I have also received one from 
you yesterday. Two days ago I wrote to you on this subject of K.C. Chaudhuri 
fairly and fully. 

There can be no doubt that there was no resolution of the Samsad, but, as I 
wrote to you, there was a definite mention of this and thereafter a request by 
me to K.C. Chaudhuri. I still feel some difficulty about deciding this matter on 
the technical plea for not having a resolution or Chaudhri not having addressed 
his withdrawal of resignation to me. 

Perhaps you might write to him and explain your difficulties, including 
that of Dhiren Mitra, and tell him that if he is prepared to cooperate with you 


137. Letter. 
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fully, then you will gladly have him back. This would be an intermediate course 
and put the burden of cooperation on him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


118. To Suresh Ram: Allahabad University Problems 138 

December 31, 1959 

Dear Suresh Ramji, 

I have your letter of the 29th December. I am glad to learn that you have kept 
well in spite of your fast which is going to end tomorrow. 139 

Perhaps you know that I do not think that fasting should be applied to 
political work. There may be rare cases when this may be considered necessary. 
But this is not for the average person. I have no doubt, however, that your 
motives were of the best. 

I think that the Allahabad University will be able to start functioning before 
long. I was deeply shocked by the behaviour of the students there. I do not 
blame them because their behaviour was so irresponsible and due, no doubt, to 
all kinds of circumstances. In dealing with such a situation, friendly approaches 
are always desirable. But the disease was deep-rooted and superficial settlements 
did no good. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


138. Letter to the Secretary, Allahabad Sarvodaya Mandal. 

139. As reported in the National Herald of 3 January 1960, Suresh Ram broke his self 
purification” fast which he had begun on 18 December 1959. According to him, the fast 
“was not against any person or authority, nor for redress of any grievance or satisfaction 
of any demand. It was a humble protest against the brutal ways of force and violence 
which were a veritable menace, much more so in a university. It was a silent prayer for 
mutual trust and noble means and right endeavour.” 
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(g) Culture 

119. To K.K. Shah: S.S. More Book Release 140 

December 2, 1959 

My dear Shah. 

S.S. More came to see me a little while ago and again pressed me to attend the 
publication ceremony of his book. I told him that I would gladly do this if it 
could be fitted in and referred him to you. 

In my letter to you of November 27th I gave you my programme for the 3rd 
January. Would it be possible to fit in More’s book ceremony on the 3rd January 
in the afternoon, say about 3:30 or so? My next engagement is at 4 or 4.30 at 
Matunga, as I wrote to you. If that engagement is at 4.30, we can have More’s 
ceremony at 3:30. That will give ample time. 


Yours sincerely 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


120. To Humayun Kabir: Schiller and Amrita Sher-Gill 141 

December 3, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

I am sending you the little book I spoke to you about. This is the first edition of 
a poem by Schiller published in 1811. 

I hear reports that Amnta Sher-Gill’s paintings are deteriorating rather 
rapidly and that they are not being properly looked after. Also, they have been 
separated in various rooms. It would be a pity if we cannot look after our good 
paintings. I have not been very happy about the men in charge of these. The 
one good man we had some time ago was pushed out. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


1 40. Letter to the President, Bombay Regional Congress Committee. 

141 . Letter to the Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. File No. 40 (160) 58- 
63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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121. To Axel Springer: Clearing a Misunderstanding 142 

Thank you for your telegram. 143 I do not know how my words at a press 
conference have been reported abroad. 144 1 shall therefore elucidate what I meant. 

I said that no present Government in existing circumstances wanted 
reunification of Germany except on its own terms which were unacceptable to 
some other Government. Hence there was a deadlock which cannot be resolved 
directly till conditions change. I was referring to Governments and not to peoples 
and to existing conditions. I realise and appreciate the desire of German people 
to reunite and that ultimately this is the only proper solution for a great people. 
But fears and apprehensions come in the way today on every side preventing 
this development. Therefore it becomes imperative to remove these fears and 
tensions and thus to prepare ground for just settlements in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. 

122. To R.K. Trivedi: The Metcalfe House Journal 145 

December 14, 1959 

Dear Shri Trivedi, 

Thank you for sending me a number of The Metcalfe House Journal. I think it 
is a good idea to have this journal. I have not read the articles in it, but I have 
glanced through the journal and seen the list of articles in it. Many of them deal 
with subjects of interest, and I am sure that many people will enjoy reading 
them. I wish you success in this undertaking. 

I do not quite understand why this journal should be meant for private 
circulation only. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

142. Telegram to a Publisher at Hamburg, 5 December 1959. 

1 43 . In his telegram of 4 December 1959, Springer declared that Germans would never resign 
themselves to a permanent division of Germany and that such a division would perpetuate 
tension. 

144. The Times of India News Service, Berlin, reported on 5 December a radio address by 
Franz Thedieck, State Secretary in the West German Ministry for All American Affairs, 
sharply criticising Nehru’s comment. The West German Embassy in New Delhi had 
been instructed to seek clarification from Nehru. See also item 2. 

145. Letter to the Deputy Director, National Academy of Administration. 
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123. To C.D. Deshmukh: Rose Show 146 


December 17, 1959 

My dear Deshmukh, 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th December which I have only just received. 
I would have loved to come to the Rose Show, but the Swedish Prime Minister 
will keep me busy the whole afternoon on the 1 9th and, in fact, the evening 
also. So I am afraid I cannot come. I enclose a brief message separately. 14 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


124. To Humayun Kabir: Visva-Bharati Library 148 

Santiniketan 
December 23, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

I have come here for the Visva-Bharati Convocation. 

We have all been anxious to expedite the construction of the Rabindra 
Sadan, the art gallery and the library. Apparently the financial sanction had all 
been given. So far as the art gallery and the library are concerned, their plans 
were sent to the University Grants Commission, who apparently forwarded 
them to your Ministry. Your Ministry, in turn, sent them on to the Central P.W.D. 
They have not come back yet and so work has been hung up. If construction is 
not started soon, it would be difficult to get these buildings ready by the time of 
the Tagore Centenary. I hope, therefore, that you will expedite this matter. 

There is another difficulty. The site chosen for the library is the place where 
at present the Shishu Vibhag functions. Therefore, the Shishu Vibhag will have 
to be moved from there and the present old building demolished and then the 
library building will go up. 

146. Letter. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. 

147 . “I am fond of many flowers, but the Rose has become a special companion to me for the 
last dozen years or more. It is a symbol of beauty of course, but also it has gentleness and 
a certain graciousness, which, alas, are not very evident in the world today. I am sorry 1 
cannot attend the All India Rose Show. Much as 1 would have liked to go for it, I must 
deny myself that pleasure as a very eminent guest of ours is coming here then.” 17 
December 1959, New Delhi. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

148. Letter. 
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It is rather odd that while most matters connected with this and other 
Universities go to the Ministry of Education, the library and art gallery etc. are 
dealt with by your Ministry. I suppose this leads also to delay. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

125. To MEA: Bhikku Chaman Lai’s Archival 
Collections 149 

I have been having a talk with Bhikku Chaman Lai and looking through a large 
collection of papers and photographs which he has brought. He is a very odd 
person and sometimes acts foolishly. At the same time, he is rather a remarkable 
individual with an amazing capacity for special kinds of work. I feel we should 
utilise his services in some suitable way. There is of course no question of 
paying him anything. 

About the middle of 1959, he spent tw'o or three months in East Africa — 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika — and got on very well with the Indians and 
Africans there. He suggests that we might ask him to go there for a month or 
two. There is no question of our paying him anything except his fare. He has a 
remarkable capacity of getting on with people. I am inclined to think that it 
would be worthwhile sending him there entirely in a non-official capacity. 

He has got an amazing collection of papers and pictures about the Gypsies 
all over Europe as well as in America and also a separate big collection of 
papers and pictures about the Maoris in New Zealand. He was helped in getting 
this collection by the Prime Minister of New Zealand. In both these cases the 
papers and pictures he has brought indicate surprising contacts with India and 
with Sanskrit. Both these people, the Gypsies and the Maoris, apparently have 
strong traditions of having come from India. 

I think that it would be a good thing if these two books of his about the 
Gypsies and the Maoris were published. Of course, someone should examine 
the material first. I have hurriedly looked through it and it seemed to me 
worthwhile. I suggest that someone from the E.A. Ministry might go through 
these papers and photographs and advise us about them. This will not take 
much time. 


149. Note to N.R. Pillai and S. Dutt, 31 December 1959. 
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If the I.&B. Ministry Publications Division is prepared to undertake to 
publish these, well and good. If not, our Ministry might sponsor their publication 
without committing ourselves as to what the particular statements might be in 
the books. Bhikku Chaman Lai does not want any royalty or any payment. 

There is his old proposal about a film on Japan, showing the old Indian 
contacts. I have no particular objection to this, but I do not attach particular 
importance to his proposal. Chaman Lai deposited some securities for Rs. 
25,000/- w ith me for some public purpose. He is prepared to spend this money 
over this film, but the film is likely to cost probably Rs.40,000 or more. 

Chaman Lai has shown me a large number of books for children which he 
has brought from Indonesia. These are in the Indonesian bhasha. All these books 
contain stories from Mahabharata, Ramayana and other old Indian stories and 
traditions. These stories are given in hundreds or thousands of small pictures 
like comic strips. I should imagine that some such book should be produced in 
India. The attention of the Education Ministry should be drawn to them. 

126. To B.V. Keskar: Bhikku Chaman Lai’s Archival 
Collections 150 

December 31, 1959 

My dear Keskar, 

Bhikku Chaman Lai has shown me some very interesting material, including 
lots of papers and photographs about the Gypsies in Europe and America 
indicating the original contacts with India. He has also shown me separately 
papers and photographs etc. about the Maoris in New Zealand. Here also it is 
surprising to find how many contacts in language and customs etc. there are 
with India. I have looked through these papers and am rather impressed by 
them. I think that it might be worthwhile for us to undertake publishing these 
two books, after of course examining the material fully. 

Chaman Lai has also brought a large number of children’s books from 
Indonesia giving stories from Mahabharata and Ramayana in pictures. I wish 
we could do something on those lines. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


150. Letter to the Minister for Information and Broadcasting. 
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(h) Tagore Centenary 

127. To S.K. Patil: Tagore Centenary Fund 151 

December 15, 1959 

My dear SK, 

Ghanshyamdas Birla came to see me today to talk to me about the Tagore 
Centenary Fund. The actual date of the Centenary is still about a year and six 
months hence, but obviously we have to make an effort from now onwards. 

He had various suggestions to make about the formation of committees 
and the like. I did not myself see the necessity of forming new committees and 
I told him so. There is already a committee of which 1 am Chairman and, I 
think. Dr Radhakrishnan. Dr B.C. Roy, C.D. Deshmukh and four or five others 
are members. Humayun Kabir is the Secretary of the Committee. Birla then 
suggested that perhaps some additions could be made to this committee. I told 
him this was quite possible. 

He wanted me specially to speak or write to you on this subject so that you 
might be able to help him in this matter of the Tagore Centenary Fund. I told 
him that you will of course help him without any urge from me. However, since 
he so wished it, 1 am writing to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

128. To Humayun Kabir: Birla Helps in Collection of 
Funds 1 " 

December 15, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 15th December about the Rabindranath Tagore Centenary- 
Committee’s decisions. I do not quite understand what you have w-ritten. Is it 
your view that, according to our decision, 25 percent of the Central Fund, that 
is, 25 percent of 25 percent of the total collections, will go to Visva-Bharati? 
That means that only 6Vi% of the total collections will go to Visva-Bharati. 
This is not my recollection of our decision. Anyhow, it seems to me not a happy 
distribution. 

151. Letter. 

152. Letter. 
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Ghanshyamdas Birla came to see me this morning and he said that he 
would gladly help these collections. For this purpose he suggested that a few 
other names might be added to the Committee. I told him that this would be 
easily possible. 

Another point he raised was about the distribution of the money collected. 
He said that most of the money would be frittered away if it is spread out in 
various states and Visva-Bharati would not be put on a suitable foundation. He 
suggested, therefore, that all the collections he might make should be sent to 
Visva-Bharati. I told him that I could not change the decisions that had been 
made, but I suppose it would be open to anyone to earmark his donation as he 
likes. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


129. To B.C. Roy: Mobilising Funds 153 

December 15, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Ghanshyamdas Birla came to see me today to discuss with me what steps might 
be taken to collect money for the Tagore Centenary Fund. I had not myself 
approached him in this matter, but when someone else spoke to him and 
mentioned this to me, I wrote a short letter to him expressing my gratification 
that he was taking interest in this Centenary Fund. 

Birla had various suggestions to make about forming committees and the 
like. I told him that we have already a committee, although it had not done very 
much in the way of collections yet. He then suggested that perhaps some 
additional names might be added to that committee. 1 suppose this can be done. 

He asked me to write to you and suggest to you that you might give him 
such help as you think proper in regard to these Tagore Centenary collections. 
I told him that you were greatly interested in it yourself and did not require a 
letter from me for this purpose. However, since he so wished it, 1 am writing to 
you. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

153. Letter. 
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130. To G.D. Birla: Revising Membership of Central 
Committee 154 

December 16, 1959 

My dear Ghanshyamdasji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 6th December. 

1 think there will be no difficulty in adding a few names to our Central 
Committee for the Rabindranath Tagore Centenary Fund. This will have to be 
decided by the Committee itself at a meeting, but probably it will be better not 
to add too many names to it as it is a small Committee. Your name should 
certainly be in it. 

I shall consult Dr. Radhakrishnan for a suitable date for a meeting of the 
Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

131. To Humayun Kabir: Centenary Fund Committee 155 

December 16, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of December 16 about the Rabindranath Tagore Centenary Fund 
Committee. 

1 think it is desirable to hold a meeting of the Central Committee to make 
clear what exactly we are aiming at. This is all the more necessary because of 
the proposal made by Ghanshyamdas Birla for the addition of some names to 
that Committee. 

I have received a letter from Birla. I enclose this as well as a copy of my 
reply. 156 

You might consult Dr. Radhakrishnan about a suitable date for a meeting 
of the Committee. Perhaps we could have it at the beginning of January. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

1 54. Letter. 

155. Letter. 

156. See item 130. 
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132. To D.P. Karmarkar: Toxic Penicillin 157 


(i) Health 


December 7, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

The other day you spoke to me on the telephone about the tests made at the 
Pimpri factory. 158 From what you told me it appeared that three tests failed, but 
the fourth was reported to be successful. This, of course, was not proper. I have 
now heard from the Managing Director of Hindustan Antibiotics and you may 
have also heard from him. According to this, he has gone into this matter and 
the information supplied to you was baseless and that the tests were earned out 
properly from the very beginning and this batch of penicillin was non-toxic. 

I think you might send for Khadilkar, Chaman Lai and any other person 
interested and inform them of this. 

I presume that the people from the Lucknow and Calcutta institutes have 
come here and taken samples of their choice. As soon as we get their report we 
can make a further statement in the House. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


133. To K.N. Katju: Drinking Water 159 


December 31, 1959 


My dear Kailas Nath, 

Your letter of 28th December. I entirely agree with you that the supply of drinking 
water should be given top most priority. You suggest some 15 crores for this 
purpose. I do not quite know how these schemes are worked out. I have an idea 
that all our methods of doing the simplest things are cumbrous and expensive. 
You will appreciate that 15 crores for this purpose for Madhya Pradesh would 
mean something like a 100 crores for the whole of India. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


1 57. Letter. 

158. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 468^69. 

159. Letter. File No. 17(95)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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(j) Science and Technology 

134. To Sri Prakasa: Honorary Degree for Niels Bohr 160 

December 1, 1959 

My dear Prakasa, 

I wrote to you the other day about Neils Bohr, 161 the scientist, coming to Bombay 
for the Science Congress early in January. I suggested that he and his wife 
might stay at Raj Bhavan. 

It would be in the fitness of things if the Bombay University gave him an 
honorary degree. He is practically the doyen of scientists in the world today. I 
hope it will be possible to arrange this. 

He is due to reach Bombay on the 3rd January at 2.45 p.m. On the 6th 
January, he is leaving for Aurangabad, returning on the 7th afternoon. I think 
he is likely to stay on till the 11th January. 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

135. To Padmaja Naidu: Niels Bohr’s Visit to Bengal 162 

December 1, 1959 

[Bebee dear,] 

I suppose you have heard of Neils Bohr, the famous scientist. He is almost the 
father of Atomic Energy and is greatly respected throughout the scientific world. 
He is a Norwegian. We have been inviting him to come to India for several 
years, but he could not manage it. He is now coming to attend the Science 
Congress in Bombay early in January. After that he will go to various places in 
the South and ultimately reach Calcutta on the 1 5th January at 9.00 p.m. He 
will remain in Calcutta till the 20th when he leaves for Delhi. During his stay in 
Calcutta, he will spend most of his time with scientists and educationists. He 
will be visiting Mahalanobis’ Indian Statistical Institute and the Saha Institute 
of Nuclear Physics. Also the Calcutta University. 


160. Letter to the Governor of Bombay. File No. 17(334)/59-60-PMS. 

161. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 471. 

162. Letter to the Governor of West Bengal. 
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I am merely writing to you to suggest that you might invite him and his 
wife to stay at Raj Bhavan. He is a charming man. The Norwegian Government, 
in order to honour him, have placed an old small palace for him to live in. 

[Jawahar] 


136. To Bisnuram Medhi: Niels Bohr’s Visit to Madras 163 

December l, 1959 

My dear Medhi, 

A very famous and eminent scientist, Neils Bohr, who is a Norwegian, will be 
coming to India as our guest early in January with his wife. He is an oldish man 
and is considered the doyen of scientists. He is going to Madras for a three or 
four days’ stay. According to his programme, he reaches Madras on the 12th 
January at 10.10 a.m. and leaves at 5.30 p.m. on the 15th January for Calcutta. 
During his stay in Madras, he will be meeting scientists of the Madras University, 
especially physicists. He will also visit Mahabalipuram and Kanchivaram. 

I am writing to you to request you to invite him and his wife to stay at Raj 
Bhavan. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


137. To Padmaja Naidu: Calcutta University Degree for 
Niels Bohr 164 

Maithon 
December 6, 1959 

[Bebee dear,] 

Bidhan gave me your letter here. If you want to write to Professor Neils Bohr 
inviting him, I suppose the best course would be for you to send a letter to 
Professor M.S. Thacker who is arranging his visit and tour. He will send it on. 


1 63. Letter to the Governor of Madras. 

164. Letter. 
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It will certainly be a good thing for the Calcutta University to give him an 
honorary degree. The University cannot find a more deserving person for such 
an honour. I suggest that Sidhanta 165 might write to Thacker about it. 

[Jawahar] 

138. To Homi J. Bhabha: Indo-US Atomic Energy 
Cooperation 166 

December 13, 1959 

My dear Homi, 

I received your note on cooperation between the Indian and United States Atomic 
Energy Commissions and read it. 167 I spoke about this matter to President 
Eisenhower this evening. He reacted favourably to the general proposition. 
Naturally, he could not say anything definite. 

He told me that he had no idea that we had made good progress in atomic 
energy. I mentioned to him that one of the members of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Graham, 168 had recently visited our establishments and had been 
much impressed by them. 

Eisenhower said that he had appointed a very good man as Chairman of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, a man of the name of, I think, Mccohen 
(I am not sure of the name). He will speak about this matter to Mccohen and 
ask him to send some of his colleagues to India to see what we are doing and 
discuss these matters with our experts. 

I thought this was quite enough and I did not wish to press the matter 
anymore. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


165. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice Chancellor, Calcutta University. 

166. Letter. File No. 17(278)/57-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

167. See Appendix 7. 

168. John S. Graham, Commissioner, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
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139. In the Lok Sabha: Atomic Energy 169 

Question: 170 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given 
to Starred Question No. 1255 on the 9th September, 1959, and state: 

(a) whether any progress has been made in the establishment of the first 
Atomic Power Station; 

(b) if so, when and where it will be set up; and 

(c) what will be its cost and capacity to generate power? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): (a) 
and (b). Considerable progress has been made in the matter of site selection for 
the proposed atomic power station. However, before a final decision about the 
site can be taken, a number of investigations such as hydrographic surveys, 
aerial surveys, sub-soil investigations etc. have to be completed and the economic 
assessment of developing the alternative sites would have to be made. This 
work is in progress and it is expected that a final decision on the site would be 
taken by March 1960. 

(c) The earlier decision with regard to the capacity was that it would be 
250,000 KW with only one reactor supplying the whole of this power. The 
question whether the station should consist of one 250 MW reactor unit or two 
1 50 MW reactor units is under examination. 

The final decision is expected to be taken very soon in consultation with 
the Planning Commission. 

The earlier estimated cost of Rs. 1700 per kw of installed capacity is still 
expected to hold good. 

D.C. Sharma: May I know how long it will take for this station to function 
after the site has been selected and the reactors and other things have been 
put up? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I could not say exactly; I imagine about three years. 

Hem Barua: May I know whether Government propose to invite any foreign 
collaboration for this proposed atomic power station and if so, what is the 
proposed component of the foreign collaboration? 

169. Oral answers, 18 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVII, 
cols 5827-5830. 

170. By Congress MPs D.C. Sharma, N. Keshava, Rameshwar Tantia and S.A. Mehdi. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not quite know what type of foreign collaboration the 
hon. Member is thinking it terms of. But we are receiving cooperative help in 
various ways in regard to the development of atomic energy from a number of 
countries — the United Kingdom, the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. But that is, 
of course, general. Specifically about a particular plant, I cannot say at this 
stage. 

T.B. Vittal Rao: Originally it was planned to establish the atomic power 
station somewhere between Cambay and Ahmedabad. May I know why 
alternative sites are taken into consideration now, in view of the fact that 
the original selection was made because it was far away from the fuel 
resources and coal-mining areas? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No original selection was finally made at any time. Various 
sites have been mentioned and among them the sites which the hon. Member 
has referred to. But that has not been finalized. Also, there may be the question 
of erecting more than one atomic power station. 

Goray: In view of the fact that in England, they are having second thoughts 
about developing power from atomic stations, is this decision likely to be 
revised or changed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As a matter of fact, we considered it again and again and 
only very recently the whole matter was discussed very fully abroad in some 
conference on atomic energy in England and America. It was found that putting 
up an atomic power station in India was roughly 20 per cent cheaper than in the 
western countries because of costs etc. The actual cost of the electric power 
would be comparable to the present; it just depends on how far you put it. If 
you put up such a station at Jharia, it will be very expensive because coal is 
there. But if you put it up in the large tracts of Rajasthan or in Western India, 
then it becomes competitive. It should be remembered also that this is the present 
position. It goes on improving. From our point of view, it is important that we 
should start, so that we may gain experience in course of time. Otherwise, we 
will be left behind at a later stage. 

Palaniyandy: 171 Do Government have any proposal to have any atomic 
station in the southern region, as in Madras? 

171. Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker: They are all being considered. 

Goray: May I know whether this power station would be of the breeder 
type or some other type creating its own fuel? 

T.B.Vittal Rao: Or the swimming pool type? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That comes at a later stage. I believe. You have to start with 
some fuel which has been already obtained from somewhere. Later on it starts 
generating its own fuel. 

Tangamani: May I know whether Government has made any estimate of 
the foreign exchange component that will be necessary for importing 
machinery for this station? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir, very detailed estimates have been made. As a matter 
of fact. Dr. Bhabha, in his address to the Members of Parliament, has gone into 
the matter. I am sorry I cannot keep all these figures in my mind. But the real 
foreign exchange component is the fuel element which we have to obtain to 
begin with from outside. 

N. R. Muniswamy: While expanding the atomic power stations, has the 
Government an eye on the necessary requirements of thorium and uranium? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That, of course, is a very basic thing to be kept in mind. 

(k) Architecture and Town Planning 

140. To D.P. Karmarakar and K.C. Reddy: Cooperative 
Building Society 172 

December 1, 1959 

N.R. Pillai, Secretary-General and Ashok Chanda, Comptroller & Auditor- 
General came to see me a few days ago and spoke to me about a cooperative 
building society in which they had been personally interested. They gave me 

172. Letter. File No. 28(7)/56-65-PMS. 
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an account of what happened. I asked them to send me a note on the facts. 
Thereafter, they sent me a note, a copy of which I enclose. It seems to me that 
there is much substance in what they have said. I do not understand why there 
should be any delay in this matter. The point they raise appears to be reasonable. 

Will you please look into this matter and let me know where the difficulty 
is in finalizing it? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

141. To D.P. Karmarkar: Maharani Bagh in New Delhi 173 

December 17, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I wrote to you some time ago, sending you a copy of a note which I had received 
from N.R. Pillai and Ashok Chanda about some land for the Maharani Bagh 
Cooperative House Building Society. 174 I have had no answer from you. 
Meanwhile, I have received a letter from K.C. Reddy, a copy of which I enclose. 

I do not understand why these simple matters should be hung up for many 
months. If there is any difficulty about it, it should be dealt with forthwith by a 
small conference. It does us little credit to delay decisions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

142. To D.P. Karmarkar: Cooperative Building 
Societies 175 

December 21, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I have at last received your reply to my letter of the 1 st December about the size 
of plots to be awarded to members of cooperative building societies. Your reply 
does not deal with some of the points that I had raised in my letter and the long 

173. Letter. 

174. See item 140. 

175. Letter. File No. 28(7)/56-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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delay that had taken place in coming to a decision. K. C. Reddy wrote to me 
soon after I wrote to him and was evidently of a different opinion from that of 
your Ministry. 

I think that since there appears to be considerable difference of opinion, 
this matter should be brought up before Cabinet. I do not quite know who is to 
bring it up — your Ministry or K. C. Reddy’s. Anyhow, I am writing to K.C. 
Reddy about it. 

It disturbs me that simple matters should be hung up for so long. Where 
two or more Ministries differ, the obvious thing is for the matter to be referred 
to the Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


143. To K.C. Reddy: Cooperative Building Societies 176 

December 21, 1959 

My dear Reddy, 

You will remember my writing to you about the size of plots to be awarded to 
members of coo-perative building societies in Delhi. You replied to me and 
said that you had no objection to plots being given to N.R. Pillai and Ashok 
Chanda on some basis. I am not particularly interested in the exact size of 
plots, but I am interested that the work of our Government should be done with 
speed and should not create a feeling of frustration in other people. I have 
found that N.R. Pillai and Ashok Chanda have been at this matter for many 
months without getting any results. This must be put an end to. 

When I wrote to you on this subject, I wrote to Karmarkar also. He has 
only now replied to me. I enclose his letter in original and a copy of my reply to 
him. 

Will you please take very early steps to have this matter put up before the 
Cabinet? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


176. Letter. File No. 28(7)/56-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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144. To Humayun Kabir: Maintaining Gardens at 
Monuments 177 

December 29, 1959 

My dear Humayun, The other day I went to Agra with President Eisenhower 
and visited the Taj. 178 1 found the Taj gardens in better condition than they were 
previously. The fountains were working also. There used to be some trouble 
with the water supply and rather expensive schemes had been drawn up for this 
purpose. Now by the use of a fairly simple device, water is available for the 
garden and the fountains are working. The man in charge appeared to me 
competent. I understood that he had received some training at the National 
Botanical Gardens at Lucknow. 

I mentioned this matter to Kaul, the Director of the National Botanical 
Gardens at Lucknow. He said that, generally speaking, the gardens attached to 
our archaeological monuments were not properly looked after partly because 
the men in charge while good from the point of view of the monuments had no 
special experience of gardens. Thus a place like Mandu could be made into a 
delightful garden. At present it is far from being a garden at all. 

He suggested that if the National Botanical Gardens were given some kind 
of technical supervisory charge of the gardens they could give their advice 
from time to time and see how it was carried out. This would not involve any 
extra expenditure of note, no fresh staff; only some petty expenditure perhaps 
in connection with seeds and possibly some small implements and perhaps TA 
for someone to go and see occasionally. 

I have an idea that the man in charge of the Taj gardens is to some extent 
also in charge of these other gardens. That is good. If he is asked to keep in 
touch with the National Botanical Gardens in Lucknow and the latter are asked 
to give their general supervision, that would be adequate and these 
archaeological monuments would then have their surroundings improved very 
considerably. 

If you agree, you might mention this to Thacker. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


177. Letter. File No. 27(50)/59-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

178. On December 13, 1959. 
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IV. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
(a) General 

145. To Lord Shawcross: International Jurists’ 
Commission on Tibet 1 

December 5, 1959 

Dear Lord Shawcross, 

I am sorry that owing to pressure of work I could not send you an earlier reply 
to your letter of October 27. 1 read it with interest and thank you for it. 

I have no idea of what the Committee set up by the International Commission 
of Jurists is doing now, and indeed where it is. I entirely agree with you that the 
Committee’s labour would not help the Tibetans in any practical manner. 
However, the Government of India did not want to interfere with the work of a 
Committee which has been set up by the Commission of Jurists, and we have, 
therefore, left it to its own resources without any cooperation from us. There is 
not much public interest in India in the work of the Committee. 

I shall be happy to meet you in India any time you find it possible to pay us 
a visit. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


146. To Izchak Ziv-Av: Explaining India 2 

December 8, 1959 

Dear Mr. Izchak [Itzhak] Ziv-Av, 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th December. 3 1 am afraid I can find no time to 
send you any kind of a note on the subject you have mentioned, even though it 
interests me much. I am very heavily occupied not only now, but in the 
foreseeable future. 

1 . Letter to a Member of the Executive Committee, International Commission of Jurists. 

2. Letter to the Director General of the Israel Farmers Federation. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

3. Ziv-Av was working on a literary piece on India and wished to capture the essence of a 
nascent and young country. In particular, he wished to refute claims made by Europeans 
who concluded, that much of what was happening in India was rhetorical than practical. 
He sought Nehru’s opinion on the matter. 
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In a big country like India, it is always easy to justify any theory or 
hypothesis. One can always find a number of examples in justification. There 
is a great deal of good in India and a great deal of bad. The point is to find out 
what are the moving forces and urges and in which direction a country or a 
people are going. 

We find in India a traditional society, with all its restrictions and limitations, 
trying to uplift itself up, almost entirely by its own labours, to the stage of a 
modem society from the scientific and technological point of view. This is an 
enormous task, not only because of the deep roots in a traditional past, but also 
because of the vast numbers involved. 

Personally I feel and believe that this process of lifting up is going on with 
some speed, I have no doubt that even our peasantry is changing and moving 
up. But old habits die hard and, more particularly, the old system of Government, 
which was entirely from the top and gave no chance of developing initiative, 
comes very much in the way. We are now taking a brave step to transfer a great 
deal of authority, with resources, to our Village Councils. That is already bringing 
about a marked change. Also, of course, the industrialisation that is going on is 
changing this traditional society. 

Naturally, I would like these changes to be faster. But I think that any 
impartial observer would realise that the changes are coming at a fair pace. The 
worst place to judge of these changes is among some of our middleclass folk 
who criticise others without doing much themselves. And yet, at the same time, 
it is the middle-class which becomes a dynamic element through scientists, 
engineers, technicians and the like. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

147. In the Rajya Sabha: U.N. Economic and 
Social Council 4 

Bhupesh Gupta: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether it is a 
fact that India recently contested any seats in the United Nations’ Economic 
and Social Council and was defeated in the election? 


4. Written answers, 9 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, col. 1957. 
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The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): India 
was not actually defeated in the recent Economic and Social Council election. 
She withdrew her candidature in favour of Japan after six inconclusive ballots. 5 


148. To Subimal Dutt: Invitation from Belgrade 6 

It is true that there is every chance of my going to London for the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference early in May. Normally, I utilise such occasions to visit some other 
countries. Much would depend on the situation then existing. Even if I can 
spare a few days, there are so many countries on my list that it will not be 
possible for me to visit all of them, or many. There is Africa, of course, to begin 
with, some of the Western African countries like Ghana and Nigeria. South 
America, I am ruling out as it does not seem feasible, even though I want to go 
there very much. There is Morocco and Egypt. 

2. In Europe, I have had rather a vague message from President de Gaulle 
to visit Paris, and I have had invitations from Turkey 7 , Greece and Yugoslavia, 
not to mention Rumania. 

3. All that I can say in reply to the message from Belgrade is that I am 
always happy to visit Yugoslavia and to meet President Tito and I should much 
like to do so, but it is not possible for me at present to be more definite because 
of the developing situation in India. 

149. To the London Sunday Times : Message on 
International Relations 8 

In this rapidly changing world, it is difficult to forecast what might happen 
even within ten years. I do not think that there will be a major war. Tensions 
will continue, but will progressively lessen as a result of the efforts being made 
by the Western Powers and the Soviet Union. Nuclear tests will be abandoned 
and progressively disarmament will take place. 

More attention will be directed towards development of the under-developed 
nations as it will be realised that this is essential for world peace and prosperity. 

5. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 476. 

6. Note, 11 December 1959. 

7. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 573-574. 

8. 19 December 1959. 
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The countries of Africa will play a more important part as more of them 
gain independence. 

China will develop considerably and will be a great power. Her vast 
population growing rapidly will pose new and difficult problems. 

Scientific and technological progress will continue at a swift pace changing 
the way people live and making old political and economic theories rather out- 
of-date. 

150. To MEA: Yadavendra Singh on the FAO Conference 9 

The Maharaja of Patiala 10 came to see me this evening and told me about his 
experiences of the F.A.O. Conference and the other places he visited. 

2. He said that our public relations at the F.A.O. Conference were 
exceedingly bad, while Pakistan’s were good. The Pakistan Commercial Attache 
at Rome was in charge of them. Our Commercial Attache, Mr. Z.A. Christie, 
was, according to the Maharaja, quite hopeless. 

3 . The Japanese worked quietly and efficiently. Most Asian countries had 
been won over by the Japanese to begin with and were vaguely against India. 
Some of them even preferred Pakistan. But the Arab groups were solidly for 
India, except Tunisia which was uncertain and doubtful. 

4. The Europeans were divided according to their economic groupings. 
The countries most helpful to us were France, Italy and Yugoslavia. 

5. The Latin Americans were divided among themselves and there was 
much indecision. Mexico and Argentina were not friendly to us. The Mexican 
delegate behaved oddly and rather aggressively. Brazil, on the other hand, was 
good and friendly to India. It was the Brazilian delegate (Castro) who ultimately 
got round the Latin American group to support India. Broadly speaking, the 
Latin Americans were not dominated by the U.S. 

6. The U.S.A. began by being opposed to B.R. Sen’s re-election, 11 
especially for a four year term. They even did some propaganda. Canada and 
New Zealand also were against us, but all these three countries, when they 
discovered that the majority was for us, gave up their opposition. Three countries 
abstained at the secret voting. Probably these three countries were Pakistan, 
Canada and Mexico. 


9. Note to N.R. Pillai, S. Dutt and MJ. Desai, 21 December 1959. 

10. Yadavendra Singh. 

11. As Director-General of FAO. 
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7. The Maharaja said that he had had experiences now of UNO, UNESCO 
and FAO delegations. He would not say anything about U.N., but both UNESCO 
and FAO delegations from India suffered greatly from lack of funds for 
entertainment. The amounts given for entertainment were much too small. It is 
not realised here that a great deal of work in these places is done through 
entertainment. 

8. The Maharaja emphasised that there should be some continuity of the 
personnel going on these delegations. If there is this continuity, people know 
each other and can function effectively. If new persons go again and again, 
they have no contacts and take a long time in developing them. 

9 . He pointed out that we lost in the election for the Programme Committee 
of F.A.O. simply because we put up Damle 12 who was not present. We might 
probably have got this seat if someone whom the delegates there could know 
and see had been put up. 

10. The Maharaja then went to Cairo. He was apparently invited by the 
Egyptian delegate to F.A.O. They were very kind and hospitable to him in 
Cairo. 

11. The Maharaja said that when the Maharaja of Jaipur was in Cairo 
(probably he had taken a Polo team there), he had invited the Egyptian Polo 
Team to India. But this proposal was dropped later on and the Egyptians were 
greatly disappointed as they were keen on coming to India with their Polo 
team. The Maharaja of Patiala strongly recommended that we might invite their 
Polo team here. This would cost us about Rs.30,000 or so which was not very 
much. 

12. The Egyptian people wanted a pair of young tigers for their zoo. He 
suggested that we might give these two tigers to President Nasser when he 
comes to India. 

1 3 . Nairobi. The Sikhs in Kenya gave the Maharaja a tremendous welcome. 

14. The Indians in Kenya were not very popular. They inclined slightly 
towards the European there and this irritated the Africans. Also, some of the 
Indians there, newly rich, made a vulgar display of their riches. The Maharaja 
impressed upon the Sikhs and others he saw there, to throw their lot with the 
Africans. 

15. He suggested that we should invite two prominent African leaders from 
Kenya to India and show them round here. These two were Dr. J.G. Kiano and 
Oginga Odinga. 13 


12. K.R. Damle, Secretary, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

13. Kenyan politician and Member of the Legislative Council. 
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151. To MEA: International Conference in India 14 

I do not know if you have seen this paper. On the merits, of course, we should 
have no objection to inviting this Conference to India for their 1963-64 session. 15 
The only question is about some countries, namely, Taiwan, Portugal, South 
Africa and Israel. 

We have been having any number of conferences here to which some of 
these countries have been invited. Only a few days ago there was a conference 
at Vigyan Bhavan and among those persons introduced to me was a 
representative from Taiwan. 

I am inclined to think that we should agree to invite this Conference. It is 
after all four years from now and anything may happen in these four years. 
Even if nothing new happens, are we to avoid in future all international 
conferences because of the presence of some country whom we do not recognise 
or do not appreciate? 

I should like your advice in this. In any event, the matter might go up to the 
Cabinet for them to consider. 

152. To Chandralekha Mehta: Recent Events 16 

December 21, 1959 

[My dear Chand,] 

I received your letter a few days ago and was happy to get it. Your leaving us 
made us all feel somewhat lonely. A few days later Tara arrived with her children 
and now there is more liveliness about the house. I think you told me that you 
would be coming back here sometime next month. We miss the children here 
and especially Manju. 

Whatever kind of welcome he may have had in Pakistan, Eisenhower was 
quite bowled over by Delhi. Indeed he got a tremendous welcome surpassing 
our past records. He has been deeply moved by it. Soon after his departure, we 
had the Prime Minister of Sweden and his wife. They only left this morning for 
Agra and other places. They are a charming couple and I liked them very much, 
partly, of course, this is due to our agreeing on a large number of questions. He 
delivered some good speeches full of substance here. 


14. Note to S. Dutt and N.R. Pillai, 21 December 1959. 

15. See Appendix 14. 

16. Letter to Indian High Commissioner to Pakistan. 
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These last few weeks or months have been a bit of an ordeal for me. In a 
sense I was looking forward to the Parliament Session ending, which it does 
tomorrow. At the last moment they have fixed two debates tomorrow in the two 
Houses on China etc. Day after tomorrow morning I go to Santiniketan, coming 
back via Allahabad on the 27th. 

It seems to me that President Ayub Khan is annoyed at something or other. 
His recent speeches about India have been those of an angry man. Perhaps he is 
disappointed at Eisenhower’s visit. 

We have got a very big Agriculture Fair here now, the biggest pavilions 
there are the American — Amriki Mela — and the Soviet, though the Chinese 
pavilion is, I am told, also big. When you come here, you will be able to see the 
exhibition. It will last some two or three months. 

Love to Ashok and you and the children. 


[Yours, 

Mamu] 

153. To Subimal Dutt: Poor News Reporting 17 

I think that someone connected with our publicity in the EA should send for the 
Editor of the Delhi Times and tell him that we are surprised at his publishing 
such articles which run down a friendly country. Further, that we do not know 
how he gets his news which is not at all correct. So far as we know, he has no 
correspondent in Damascus and so we should particularly like to know what 
his sources of information are. Evidently, those sources are not reliable. In any 
event, we do not at all approve of any friendly country being run down in this 
way. 


17. Note, 27 December 1959. 
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154. To Asoke Sen: Radhabinod Pal for the World Court 18 

December 31, 1959 

My dear Asoke, 

We have been giving some thought to the question of choosing our nominee 
for the World Court. You will remember that I spoke to you about this and a 
few names were mentioned. I think, and Pantji agrees with me, that Dr. 
Radhabinod Pal might be a more suitable name. He will also have the best 
chance of being elected as he is well known in international circles. 

I was not quite sure about his present health. So I made enquiries from 
people in Calcutta. We are informed that he is quite fit and in fact is doing 
various kinds of work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) China 

155. To MEA: Meeting with Ajoy Ghosh 19 

Ajoy Ghosh, Secretary of the Communist Party of India, came to see me this 
morning. He began by saying that he wanted to explain the object of his visit to 
Peking. It was quite wrong for anyone to think that he had gone there to seek 
guidance from the Chinese leaders. Naturally, he and his colleagues were keenly 
desirous of good relations between India and China. 

2. He found that the Chinese leaders were singularly ignorant of the 
strength of feeling in India against China over the recent troubles. The Chinese 
leaders thought that only a small group of intellectuals was doing the shouting 
against China. Ajoy Ghosh disabused them about this matter and told them 
how strong the feeling was in India among all classes and groups. 

3. He said that Chairman Mao gave him definitely to understand that he 
was anxious for peaceful relations between India and China. He was also told 
that the Chinese had no territorial ambitions in India, but as a matter of principle 
they could not apparently give up what they considered to be their rights. These 


1 8. Letter. Copied to S. Dutt with letter from K.K. Hajara to S. Dutt dated 5 December 1959. 

19. Note to N.R. Pillai, S. Dutt and M.J. Desai, 5 December 1959. 
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[Chinese come Calling] 

Onb On A Smdmt tint 


The CP.I. has accepted the McMahon Line as the 
Indian frontier but ignored the fact of Chinese aggression. 


FROM SHANKAR ’S WEEKLY, 22 NOVEMBER 1959 

SEEING GHOS(H)TS 



The CP.I. has expressed its fear of the growing Right reaction. 
FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY, 22 NOVEMBER 1959 
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talks took place before the recent Ladakh incident and were mainly concerned 
therefore with the McMahon Line area. 

4. When he went to Moscow, he found that the Russians were much 
disturbed at these developments between India and China and did not wholly 
approve of the policy of the Chinese Government. Even during the visit of Mr 
Khrushchev to China during the National Day celebrations there, this was to 
some extent evident. 

5. He then referred to the Communist Party of India and said that there 
were various view-points in this also and the Bengal group was more extreme. 
But he hoped that these differences would be ironed out. 

6. He referred to the apprehension of the Bengal group that they might 
be put under ban. 20 Ajoy Ghosh said that it was hardly likely that a part of the 
Communist Party would be banned. 

7. He then complained of various attacks on communists and Communist 
Party offices in recent days. He gave me a paper which consists of extracts 
from newspapers about such attacks. 

8. I listened to him chiefly and did not say much. 

156. In the Rajya Sabha: India-China Relations 21 

Mr. Chairman: I have to inform Members that under rule 1 53 of the Rules 
of Procedure and Conduct of Business in the Rajya Sabha, I have allotted 
seven hours for the discussion of the Government motion regarding India- 
China Relations, from 12-00 o’clock to 6-00 P.M. today and tomorrow 
from 11-00 A.M. to 12-00 o’clock. We meet tomorrow at 10-00 A.M. and 
the House will adjourn at 4-00 P.M. Instead of from 11-00 A.M. to 5-00 
P.M. it will be from 10-00 A.M. to 4-00 P.M. tomorrow. 

The Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): I 
beg to move. Sir: 

“That White Paper No. II and subsequent correspondence between the 
Governments of India and China, laid on the Table of the Rajya Sabha on the 
23rd November, 1959, be taken into consideration”. 


20. At a public meeting in Hazra Park on 15 November 1959, the Jan Sangh suggested that 
the CPI be banned and its members socially boycotted. See Hindusthan Standard, 16 
November 1959. 

21. Motion, 8 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, cols 1705-1722. 
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Almost exactly three months ago. Sir, there was a debate in this House on 
the difficulties and conflicts that had arisen on our border, the border between 
India and China. Since that debate, there has been a serious incident in Ladakh 
about which the House knows fully. After that there has been some 
correspondence with the Chinese Prime Minister and the Government of China. 
All this has been placed on the Table of the House. The Chinese Premier, Mr. 
Chou En-lai, made certain suggestions to our Government in a letter dated the 
7th November. 22 On the 16th of November I sent him a reply 23 putting forward 
certain proposals — interim proposals. The whole object was that before any 
further step could be taken to find a way out, there should be some interim 
arrangement to prevent any conflicts on the border. Now, that letter of mine 
was sent on the 16th November, and we have received no answer to that yet. In 
effect, therefore, there has been no major development since this exchange of 
correspondence. Our Government has received a letter from the Chinese 
authorities in answer to a previous letter. This relates to the treatment of prisoners 
after the Ladakh incident. We had complained of the ill-treatment of these 
prisoners and in their reply they broadly said that this was not true and that they 
were treated as well as could be expected in the circumstances there. That is 
how the matter stands so far as the correspondence, etc. is concerned. 

Now, Sir, after the last debate that we had here, chiefly because of the 
Ladakh incident and partly because of other developments, there has been a 
worsening of the situation, and I might say, both actually and in the public 
mind, and it is natural that there should be this strong public feeling when such 
things happen on our border and a neighbouring country intrudes and pushes 
into our areas or areas that have been in our possession for a long time. The 
questions that arise today for the consideration of this House are broadly two- 
of course, there are off-shoots of these questions. One is, this House might 
again consider and give its opinion and advice as to the broad policies that we 
should follow and secondly, what steps should be taken in the implementation 
of these policies. On the last occasion, much was said by other members and by 
me about these broad policies. Now, it is important, first of all, that this House 
should give its clear directions about these policies, because after all the steps 
that we take or follow are the results of those policies. If the policies are not 
agreed to, then naturally the steps may also not fit in. It is important, therefore, 
that there should be this clarity of thinking. The situation that has arisen is one 
of great difficulty and complexity and a situation in which passions — public 

22. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 663-666. 

23. See SWJN/SS/54/pp. 492-498. 
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passions — are roused, quite naturally, and it becomes all the more necessary, 
when such strong feelings are roused, that there should be calm and clear 
thinkin g as to the broad policies and in regard to their implementation. The 
implementation indeed has many aspects. One is the purely military aspect, 
others connected with it, and yet, another aspect and a very important aspect is 
ultimately how we build up the country’s strength for the purposes of defence. 
Now, in regard to the broad policies, Sir, we have followed, as the House well 
knows, a policy in foreign affairs of what is called non-alignment or to put it in 
another way, of not tying ourselves with any military arrangement or bloc, and 
trying to be friendly with all nations with whose policies we may or may not 
agree. We follow that and we have raised our voice whenever we could in the 
councils of the nations in favour of the policy of peace and against the 
continuation of the cold war mentality which automatically leads to a worsening 
of the situation everywhere. It is a curious paradox that today when we are 
facing certain grave dangers on our own borders, that the very policy for which 
we have stood for so long is meeting with a large measure of success in the 
important centres of the world and that apart from perhaps a few lone voices, 
broadly speaking, the world is moving towards an attempt to put an end to this 
cold-war and, possibly, even to these military blocs ultimately. 

I do submit. Sir that the broad policy we have pursued in the past has been 
a correct policy and is a correct policy today. A policy of non-alignment or a 
policy of peaceful co-existence, or Panch Sheel, call it what you like, is not a 
policy which is followed regardless of changing circumstances; the policy 
remains but it is adapted to changing circumstances. I say this, I repeat this and 
I have said it previously too, because some hon. Members on the last occasion 
had stated that this policy of non-alignment or peaceful co-existence, had 
collapsed, had failed, I think that, while it is true that in so far as our relations 
with China are concerned, that policy has not succeeded, i.e., in the sense that 
our relations with China are not the embodiment of peace at the present moment 
so far as our thinking and our actions are concerned. What are the reasons, we 
may seek for them, and according to our thinking, the fault lies with many 
things that the Chinese Government have done, with a certain expansive, 
aggressive attitude that they have adopted and the actual fact that they have 
intruded on our territory. Therefore, that policy has to be met, that action has to 
be met. But that has little relation to the basic policies that we pursue. I say this 
because, presumably, some people imagine that this has been the result of that 
policy. That, of course, is, I would submit, completely wrong. In fact, the big 
fact of the modem world today is the success, the world-wide success, of the 
policy that this country has ventured to put forward and tried to pursue. I would 
repeat this because I should like clear thinking on this issue and clear directions 
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because, after all, we in the Government necessarily have to follow policies 
which are laid down or approved of by Parliament. The ultimate judge is 
Parliament; if I may say so, the ultimate judge is the people of India represented 
in Parliament, and we have to take our directions from Parliament and what 
Parliament decides, that the Government will follow, will pursue, if it finds 
itself capable of doing so. If not, some other Government takes charge and 
follows that policy. It is important, therefore, that there should be clear thinking 
and clear directions on these issues, these broad issues, so also, to some extent, 
in regard to the implementation thereof, although, obviously, implementation 
of a policy like this, especially in the military sphere, can hardly be discussed 
in Parliament. Now, Sir, when we consider the implementation of these policies, 
there is a purely military aspect of it and there is an aspect of it, which has 
always to be borne in mind. We see Great Powers today, and unfortunately the 
greatness of a nation today and, perhaps, previously too, is counted in terms of 
the armed might of that nation. Other factors come in no doubt but a great 
power is a power which has a big army, navy, air force, etc. That army, navy, air 
force etc. today have been built up because that country has a big industrial 
apparatus, because it is what is called a technologically advanced country. In 
fact, defence today depends tremendously upon the industrial and technological 
background of a country. All the world knows it. Therefore, in order to strengthen 
a country for its defence, the major effort is not in merely enrolling people for 
the army which, of course, is done in a measure but in building up that 
technological and industrial background in the country. Otherwise, that country 
is weak from the military or defence point of view. 

Now, not today, but ever since we came into existence as an independent 
nation twelve years ago, this factor has been before us. If any hon. Member 
thinks that we had forgotten the question of defence or ignored it in our 
enthusiasm for Panchsheel, then I would submit that he is mistaken. We may 
have made many mistakes but the fact of strengthening the country from the 
defence point of view was always before us. We did not know, and I confess 
today that I did not expect, that there would be an aggression on the part of 
China . 24 Anyway, it has taken place. But the circumstances being what they 
were, no Government could ignore the aspect of defence and we came to the 
conclusion then, as now, that the basic factor in defence is the industrial growth 
of the country, and all the armies in the world without an industrial background 
could not function adequately in the matter of modem defence. To some extent 
our five year plans and the like were based on that, not directly on defence but 

24. See SWJN/SS/53/pp. 491 and pp. 492-493. 
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on building up this industrial background. As the House well knows, in the last 
few years, more especially since the Second Five Year Plan came into being, 
greater stress has been laid, on the foundations of industry, that is, basic 
industries, heavy industries, in the country. It is on them alone that defence can 
ultimately rest, apart from petty methods of defence. There are other things, of 
course — communications, roads and other things which are important, but all 
this follows really the development of heavy industries in a country which not 
only provide the wherewithal for defence but which are supposed to raise the 
economy of a country to higher levels, thereby making the country and the 
people strong, putting them in a stronger position, for any emergencies that 
they might have to face. 

I am stating these rather simple facts because I want this whole question to 
be considered in that context. A country does not normally go about talking 
about the steps it takes for defence, partly because one does not want to lay 
stress on it before the world at large and partly because our stress, our public 
stress, has always been on peace and will continue to be on peace, but that 
stress does not mean, cannot mean and should not mean any kind of forgetfulness 
of the country’s basic requirements in regard to defence. Always the question 
comes up before countries who are in danger or who may want to endanger 
others. The question has now been put as to whether they should have guns or 
butter. Well, we have very little butter in this country. As it is, it is difficult 
enough to resist the temptation to give more butter, of course meaning not 
butter only but the necessities of life of our country, the necessary amenities of 
life. But when this test comes, this problem arises — guns or butter. Where a 
country is industrially advanced, it has got a broad apparatus either to 
manufacture the good things of life, or guns and warlike equipment. That choice 
has to be made as it had been more or less made let us say, in Hitler’s Germany, 
and he decided in favour of guns and he got them and fought a great war. In our 
case that question, guns or butter, arises, not in that same way, because, as it 
happens, and perhaps fortunately for us, the same thing, the same basis has to 
be laid, the same foundation has to be laid, whether it is for guns or for butter. 
The choice really comes after the foundation is laid, as to how to use that 
foundation for the future, whether to produce consumer goods, let us say, or 
the amenities of life for our people, or warlike material. Therefore whichever 
way we proceed in our thinking, we come to the conclusion that both for guns 
and butter we have to lay, as rapidly and as firmly as we can, these industrial 
foundations, and that is ultimately heavy industries. Of course that does not 
mean that other things do not count. Obviously, whether it is for war or for 
peace, one wants adequate food. It is obvious one cannot fight with an empty 
stomach or one cannot work hard even for peaceful purposes with an empty 
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stomach. So what I venture to point out to this House is that that particular 
choice in that way does not come to us at the present moment even though we 
are threatened on our borders. The choice as to whether we can give up all 
progress, that we are envisaging, in favour of fun and guns alone, that would 
come to us if we decided to give up that building-up process and to rely on 
guns which we buy or import from abroad within our resources. Of course we 
can go and buy — to meet a temporary emergency — warlike material and 
equipment, but thereby we cut short all our planning and the other schemes 
that we have in view. I hope it will never come to that. In a very small measure, 
of course, it may come but not in a big measure, because that itself then would 
be wrong thinking or rather a very short-term thinking. But the kind of crisis 
that we have to face today is not a short-term crisis — let us realise that. It cannot 
be, in the nature of things, a short-term crisis, whatever the next developments 
might be; it is a long-term affair. And whatever way we may think, we cannot 
ignore certain facts of geography. If we are concerned today with China, and 
China is concerned about us, well, whatever our feelings may be, India and 
China are neighbouring countries bordering on each other for thousands of 
miles. That border is going to continue and the two countries are going to be 
next to each other not only now but in future ages; neither country is going to 
run away from that geographical position. Therefore, we have to think in long 
distance terms also apart from the short-term objectives that we have. The short- 
term oppresses us, because we have to meet the questions of today and we have 
to find answers to these questions. Nevertheless I would beg of hon. Members 
to remember that the short-term leads on to the long-term, and if in approaching 
the short-term we weaken ourselves in the long-term, that is not a wise policy. 
There is a tendency sometimes in the public mind, naturally, to think in terms 
of the short-term, because of powerful reactions, because of anger and the desire 
to do something quickly and effectively. Well, naturally one has to give adequate 
importance to this short-term business and take adequate steps. Nevertheless, 
whether it is in war or in peaceful development, it is the long-term that counts 
and not the short term as a reaction of strong feelings or anger. Therefore we 
have to consider this question. In so far as the short-term is concerned, certainly 
we must, and that becomes largely a question of military strategy, tactics, call it 
what you will. But the moment we get back to the long-term, which is so 
important, we have to consider two aspects of it, our broader policies, broader 
policies in regard to other nations, other nations meaning all nations, and how 
to strengthen the country basically to face those long-term developments, 
whatever they might be. Now, in that long-term process one has to realise — I 
repeat what I have said — that the strength of a nation comes from the 
technological developments of that nation; everything else is not real strength; 
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it is some kind of a temporary or limited strength. Of course I need not say 
about the other factors that are well known— strength comes from discipline 
and unity, and all that, of course. That is so essential. But apart from those 
basic qualities that a nation should possess, it comes from the technological 
progress of a nation, and all the courage in the world does not ultimately take 
the place of technological progress in the modem world. That fact I should like 
the House to remember, because we have to make vital choices, basic choices. 
We cannot merely react to circumstances without thinking of the future results 
of our reactions. I said also that our future policy includes not merely this 
business of building up the nation technologically, industrially and otherwise, 
but in our relationships with other nations our policy has largely been directed 
towards building up good relationships in the last many years, and I believe it 
has borne very good fruit so far as we are concerned, good fruit not only in the 
sphere of friendship, etc., but in more practical domains also. And if it is said, 
as it is said sometimes, in criticism or disdain, that we talked about Hindi- 
Chini-Bhai-Bhai and went on talking about it and ignored the realities of the 
situation, well. I do not know who exactly started this Hindi-Chini-Bhai-Bhai, 
but whoever did it, did a good thing, because that should be our attitude to 
every country. If the House will remember, the same Bhai-Bhai business is 
repeated whoever comes here from any country often enough. Of course, it 
may be over-done; it may be done at the wrong time and the wrong place, 
which is irritating, but my point is that the friendly approach is always the right 
approach, whatever happens. I make no exceptions. To the friendly approach 
must necessarily be allied the watchful approach, the vigilant approach and a 
preparations approach. But the moment you lose that approach or desire for 
friendly settlement, you lose yourself in a forest, in a most dangerous forest 
where anything may happen, and which is bad both from the national point of 
view and the international point of view. 

Today, of course, there is this development of mighty weapons which we 
have not got, but which the Western world and Russia have got. We have moved 
into a new phase of history. We have wars, cold wars, and cold wars have 
become abominations, which everybody wants to avoid. Therefore, only 
tomorrow we are going to welcome the great leader of a great nation . 25 Why do 
we welcome him? For many reasons. Not because he is a great leader of a great 
nation, but fundamentally because he is a messenger of peace today in the 
world, and the heart of our country, which is so devoted to peace, goes out to 
him because he comes here with this message on his lips and in his heart. We 

25. Nehru is referring to Eisenhower. 
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have welcomed others too in that spirit. It may be that our ideas or views were 
not reciprocated from the other side, about peace or about friendship. Would 
this House advise, therefore, to function in a bellicose manner, aggressively, to 
show that we are strong and we can talk loudly? That surely is not the sign of 
strength. Strength comes in other ways. 

Now, Sir, this is the background. I want to make it clear — let there be no 
mistake in the minds of hon. Members here — as to what the motive forces of 
our action and our basic policies are because we believe firmly that peace is 
better than war, that war is unutterably bad. Nevertheless, if a country’s freedom 
or its integrity or its honour is attacked, we have to defend it with war, if 
necessary, and we have to defend it with all our might and we have to prepare 
for that. In the ultimate analysis we come to the same conclusion either way. 
But it does make a difference whether the particular mental and other approach 
is for peace or for war. Now, that is from a larger point of view. 

If you look at it from the strictly narrowest point of view of practical affairs, 
you arrive at the same conclusion. There are certain facts of the modem world 
which we cannot ignore, and one cannot, therefore, behave in a rather immature 
and juvenile way of shaking one’s fists at everybody and threatening everybody 
even though that threat may be justified or the fist may be justified. That is one 
side of the question. 

The other and the more practical side, as things are, is our preparation for 
meeting this contingency, this crisis in an adequate way, with all the strength so 
that we can gather and increase that strength. That, as I said, is a military problem 
to some extent to make the best of our strength today and tomorrow, but it 
means ultimately — and let this be fully realised that it is not a purely military 
problem — it becomes a problem of utilising every ounce of energy in the nation. 
It means putting an end to every species of indiscipline that weakens the nation. 
It means — I use the phrase which I used in the other place — a nation in arms, 
not in arms going about with a gun in hand of mental and physical arms for the 
affray, whatever happens. It means many great things that people have not 
thought of or talked of. It means our fashioning, whatever it is, our Five Year 
Plans, our budgets, our everything, in a different way. It means austerity and 
hard living and hardship. I shall not quote the words of a famous Englishman 
about blood and sweat and tears, but it does mean that blood and sweat and 
tears to everyone of us if we have to face this contingency. Therefore, let us not 
do so light-heartedly, but with clarity of thought and firmness of decision and 
realising that at this moment these petty quarrels and criticisms are singularly 
out of place even though they might have their place at other times, because I 
find that curious contradiction in all the people so often, in what they are doing. 

I find a contradiction in all our young men who sent me letters written in 
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drops of blood to offer their lives for the defence of our country, these young 
men behaving in a manner which would ruin any country if that behaviour 
went on for some time. It is utter indiscipline. It does not fit in with a crisis. It 
does not fit in with anything, crisis or not, but certainly at a time of crisis. It 
shows utter ignorance or misunderstanding of what is happening. So, let us 
realise what we are in for. We shall work for peace. We shall work for settlements. 
We are not, I hope, going by a spurt of anger to be compelled to take wrong 
steps, but we shall work with all our might also for the strengthening of the 
country, and for the defence of the country. 

If there appears to be in the minds of some hon. Members some conflict 
between the two approaches, I do not agree with them. I do not think there is 
any real conflict. Both are essential approaches. And if this House or Parliament 
thinks that these basic approaches are not correct, that some other approach 
has to be followed, then obviously the will of Parliament must prevail. But 
Parliament should then find means of enforcing that will or implementing that 
will. That is broadly the question. 

Now, some little time back I mentioned what our responsibilities were apart 
from the obvious responsibilities of defending India and Indian territory. I 
mentioned some names of some neighbouring countries. It is undoubtedly true 
that our responsibilities extend to these neighbouring countries — and it is not 
in a light hearted manner that I mentioned them which add to the burdens that 
we carry, heavy as they are, but because those responsibilities were undertaken 
by us many years ago. We have to stand by them whatever the consequences — 
our neighbouring countries — Sikkim, Bhutan and Nepal. Now, each one of 
them stands on a separate footing and let us not mix them up. Nepal, of course, 
is an independent country just like India is independent and whatever it chooses 
to do in the exercise of that independence, we cannot come in the way. But, if 
I mentioned Nepal on the last occasion, it was because nearly nine years ago, 
there was a clear understanding between the Governments of Nepal and India 
on this point. There was no military alliance. It was a clear understanding which 
was advantageous to both and in order to remove any doubts from hon. Members’ 
minds, I shall read out the words of that understanding. This treaty between 
India and Nepal, a treaty of peace and friendship, was signed on the 31st July 
1950. 1 shall read the first two articles. 

Article 1 states: “That the two Governments agree to acknowledge and 
respect the complete sovereignty, territorial integrity and independence of 
each other.” 

Article 2 says: “That the two Governments hereby undertake to inform 
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each other of any serious friction or misunderstanding with any neighbouring 
State likely to cause any breach in the friendly relations existing between 
the two Governments.” 

Now, apart from this treaty — but it is an essential operative part of that — 
there was an exchange of letters between the two Governments in identical 
language, as was the custom. In these letters there is this sentence: 

“Neither Government shall tolerate any threat to the security of the other 
by a foreign aggressor. To deal with any such threat, the two Governments 
shall consult with each other and devise effective counter-measures.” 

This was the clear understanding arrived at and therefore I thought it 
desirable to state that. In fact I was a little surprised that people did not know 
this. The words may not have been known but the position itself was pretty 
well known and I want to make it perfectly clear that this understanding has 
nothing to do with any kind of unilateral action on our part. We cannot do it, we 
will not do it. We are going to take no step in regard to Nepal or in Nepal. That 
is for the Government of Nepal to decide but it is in mutual interest it is stated 
in these letters and the treaty — for us to associate ourselves, first of all in 
knowledge as to what is happening, and secondly, in the counter measures that 
might have to be taken. The Prime Minister of Nepal, the other day, said 
something on this subject and may I say that I entirely agree with his 
interpretation of this position. 

Now for the last many years, we have laboured through five year plans and 
the like, to build up the prosperity of this country as well as its strength because 
the two are allied. You cannot separate them, though of course you can lay far 
greater stress on one aspect than on the other but the base is the same, more or 
less. One may lay greater stress on arms production and less on such measures 
as may bring some relief to our people but the foundation is the same. We have 
arrived at a stage now when some kind of words which have lately come into 
common use, are often applied to India. That is, we are approaching what is 
called the “take-off’ stage, “take-off” into a more or less modernist economy. 
Out of traditional economies, we march through various stages into an industrial 
and technological stage of production etc. It is a very basic stage and stage 
which, by the very virtue of the fact of our advance, brings all kinds of new 
problems. The problems that we face in our economic world are evidence of 
the progress we have made and are making and you will find that type of problem 
in every country which reaches that stage. When you cross a river, your hardest 
effort is when you are in the middle of the river facing heavy current, not when 
you are near one of the banks. That is where we are, and it is recognized, I 
think, in the greater part of the world that the progress we have made has been 
rather remarkable. We are not comparing with other countries like China. It 
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may be, it probably is, that the progress China has made industrially, I mean the 
rate, is faster and the results are greater. I do not exactly know and I am not 
prepared to accept that as a fact but we have also, tied up with our industrial 
and economic progress, certain other conceptions of human dignity, individual 
freedom and all that and I take it that we are not prepared to give up those 
conceptions which we value. It is not for me to say what China or some other 
country might do but it is for us to lay down our own basic conceptions. Now, 
one has to pay a certain price for these conceptions of human dignity and 
freedom. In fact those conceptions can only flourish, broadly speaking, in peace 
time. One of the first things that a war brings is the suppression of much that an 
individual stands for, and the progressive degradation of the human spirit. That 
is the result of a war, not only among those who fight but among others because 
nowadays wars are total wars, affecting every human being. In peace time one 
may argue about controls and all that. In war time they inevitably clamp down 
on everything because it is a matter of life and death for the nation. No individual 
counts, no individual’s freedom even counts except within limitation. It is not a 
good state of affairs. Let us realize that. The two great wars, the World Wars, 
have undoubtedly brought in a good deal of degradation in human relations, 
towards violence and hatred and all that. So we have to try to hold to our 
anchorage and to the ideals we hold and yet make good. That is the basic problem 
before us and that problem comes up before us at a time when there are new 
horizons all over the world. We live in an extraordinary and in a most exciting 
time when these new horizons are opening out, scientifically and otherwise. 
Old conceptions even, whatever they were — whether they were conceptions of 
military or other conceptions — are out of date with modem weapons. Economic 
conceptions are out of date in the modem world, with new forces coming into 
play. Whether they are conceptions of the capitalist world or communist world, 
both today are out of date in this new horizon that is opening out and the new 
horizon that is coming into play. 

I am mentioning all this because you have to consider every problem and 
more especially a grave problem like this, in this wider context of a changing 
world. We are changing in our own country. We are perhaps not so conscious 
of that change because we are in the middle of the change. Others see it better 
but we ought to be able to see the changing world at least and not be led away 
by old slogans and older concepts because people are in the habit, nations are 
in the habit, of repeating certain concepts and slogans to which they are used. 
They go on using the old rhetoric when the reason for that rhetoric is past. So, 
you find in the world today a great ideological conflict that was taking place 
between the so-called communist world and the non-communist world still being 
referred to in brave phrases and words and yet progressively losing its edge. 
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Countries adapting themselves to the new world when it is growing, go on 
using the old rhetoric sometimes, if I may respectfully say so, as men of religion 
sometimes go on using their old rhetoric, whether it is to the point or not. 
Although they adapt themselves to the new conditions, the words remain the 
same. So we find it here. Now in this state of affairs, when the world is in a 
fluid state, changing and new ideas and horizons are opening out, it is a peculiar 
misfortune that we should be confronted with a situation which threatens military 
conflict and war. It is not of our seeking, as the world knows. But whether it is 
of our seeking or not, we have to face it and we have to prepare ourselves for it 
with all our strength, all the time trying to find peaceful methods of solving all 
these problems. If those are denied and if those are not available, then there is 
no choice left and we shall face that. But we shall face that, I hope, even then 
keeping the ultimate objective in view and not entirely letting go the old 
anchorage which has held us together. 

Great wars take place, bloody wars, but after the war comes peace. Nations 
come together to find some kind of peace, for they cannot fight for ever. I 
remember a phrase which Mr. De Valera 26 long years ago said in my presence. 
He said it was very odd how after each war people came together for peace. 
Why don’t they come together before the war and settle it? It seems a simple 
way out, but it is a very wise thing. You first go through blood and disaster and 
then you come together and talk of peace. Anyhow, in the world as it is 
developing today, it would be a great misfortune if there was a world war. And 
that is why the major countries of the world and particularly the leaders among 
those countries, seeking peace today are the United States and the Soviet Union, 
and I believe the United Kingdom. These countries, all powerful countries, all 
highly developed countries, have come to this conclusion that the way of war is 
not a good way, and I believe that all three of these are determined to find a way 
out. We welcome that, and I would not like to do anything which comes in the 
way of that. It may be that some other countries are not so keen on these 
settlements. They live in some kind of fever or excitement. They have developed 
a kind of neurosis because of the fever, may be. But I do not want my country 
to develop any neurosis of that kind because it is not only bad in itself, but it is 
really discarding everything that we have stood for, and if we discard that, then 
we become without roots, national or anything. So I hope that however we may 
face this contingency and these dangers, we shall remember that basis, that 
root of ours which has helped us so much in the past. 


26. Eamon de Valera, President of Ireland. 
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For the present, Sir, that is all I wish to say in this connection. I shall listen 
very carefully to the advice and criticisms of hon. Members and then, if I may, 
venture to have my last say on this. Thank you. 

157. In the Rajya Sabha: India-China Relations 27 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Mr. 
Chairman, Sir, I am grateful to hon. Members for all that they said in the course 
of this discussion even though some of it was in criticism of our policies and 
what I may have done. I am glad of their criticism because it enables me to deal 
with certain aspects of this matter and to remove, possibly, some doubts that 
may remain in Members’ minds. Naturally it is rather embarrassing for me to 
discuss personal matters, whether the personal matters refer to me or to a 
colleague of mine. 

Now the hon. Member opposite, Mr. Ganga Sharan, after paying me some 
compliments, mostly undeserved, said that — well — I was suffering from certain 
rust, mental or otherwise, or bodily. Well, I am no judge of my mental or other 
condition, and if I have, in his opinion, lost the luster that I once possessed, that 
is my misfortune. But Mr. Ganga Sharan 28 perhaps wrongly thought that I was 
endowed with certain qualities or misjudged me in the past I cannot function 
today as I functioned forty or fifty years ago. That is a natural result of the lapse 
of time. But so far as the policies are concerned, which I seek to pursue hard, I 
believe that they are in line with all that I have said and done in the last forty 
years, whether it was in the course of our struggle for our independence or 
later. I am too much rooted in those thirty years of our struggle to start on a new 
line in the later years of my life. Nevertheless, whether it was twenty or thirty 
or forty years ago, I was always trying to look to the future, trying to look to the 
future for which we were attempting to prepare India. That question always 
loomed before me — what of Indians future, what do we want India to be, what 
do we want the world to be, although I was involved very deeply in the then 
din. Nevertheless, the future occupied at least half of my mind. I wonder how 
far that is the case with Mr. Ganga Sharan or Dr. Kunzru. 

Mr. Shiva Rao 29 gave a very relevant quotation from a speech by Sir Winston 
Churchill, the first speech he delivered when he became the war premier because 


27. Motion, 9 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, cols 1967-1991. 

28. Ganga Sharan Sinha, PSP. 

29. Congress. 
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of the last great war, when he said “If the present sits in judgment on the past, 
it may lose the future.” It is a wise saying from a man of great experience of 
war and peace, both. It does seem to me that the hon. Dr. Kunzru is always so 
wrapped up in the past that he hardly has any idea of the future. Now it has 
been my misfortune not to have been able to agree with Dr. Kunzru in the 
course of the last forty years. I am not talking about minor agreements or 
disagreements — they may occur anywhere — but of rather a basic approach to 
life and its problems, a basic approach to India and its problems, a basic approach 
to national and international problems; for forty years we have differed, and 
forty years ago the hon. Member differing from these new policies left the 
great organisation to which I had the honour to belong and have belonged all 
this time. He did not agree, he had every right not to agree of course, as everybody 
has the right. But he cut himself away from the national current of the day 
because he did not look at the future; he did not look at the currents of life that 
were convulsing Indian humanity. 

He judged me, Mr. Ganga Sharan, and tells me about public opinion. I 
should bow to public opinion, I should be of course. What am I here except as 
a representative of public opinion, and the moment I do not represent them. I 
shall bow my way out and seek some other occupation — that is obvious. Of 
course opinions may differ as to what public opinion is. Naturally and there is 
no single public opinion, it varies and agrees very seldom. There are varieties 
of public opinion as there are varieties of groups and classes and occupations 
and all that in a great country. Undoubtedly Shri Ganga Sharan represents a 
body of public opinion. Undoubtedly Dr. Kunzru represents a body of public 
opinion. Whether that body is small or big is another matter. The question 
therefore is when we talk about public opinion — to what public opinion we 
refer to. Is it the opinion of the masses or the city folk? Is it the opinion of a 
number of intellectuals? Is it the opinion of a small group or a big group? All 
these things arise. Is it the opinion of a few newspapers? All that arises. I venture 
to think that I have, among my many failings, one quality, and that is judging 
public opinion, having my hand or my mind on the pulse of public opinion, 
affecting and changing public, opinion. Of course, it is wrong to be swept away 
by public opinion. If you consider it wrong, you have to resist it. But broadly 
speaking I try to keep in touch with public opinion and the public have been 
generous to me in this matter, not only in their affection but also in accepting 
often the advice I gave them. Therefore, I would submit, let us not discuss here 
in balance what public opinion is. What I am afraid of in the present instance, 
and I shall be quite frank with this House, is that here we are facing the gravest 
problems that a country can face. There was a brief but very important reference 
to this in Mr. Panikkar’s short speech yesterday. We are facing one of the major 
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historical changes of the world, of Asia, and of India, That is what we are 
facing. It is not a minor matter. Some people argue, some people say, that it is a 
minor matter, a border raid, some killing. It is something very big, not in terms 
of that invasion or aggression or border raid, I am not going now into semantics 
and legal, wordy quibbling, as Dr. Kunzru was pleased to do yesterday as to 
whether any violation of the frontier is more or less not expansionism. Is that 
the way we deal with major problems of the day when the whole picture of the 
world is changing so far as India is concerned and India’s borders are concerned? 
That is a major issue that we have to face, to which reference was made by Mr. 
Panikkar. Here is a historical change of the greatest magnitude. For the first 
time two major powers of Asia face each other on an armed border. For the first 
time a world power or would be world power sits near our borders and frontiers. 
It is quite immaterial whether we are friendly or not. Even if we are hundred 
per cent friendly with them, the fact remains that here is a mighty power sitting 
on our borders. That itself changes the whole context, the whole picture. That 
we have to observe and see. And we are not a mean country or a weak country. 
So, we face each other there and we face each other in anger at the present 
moment, and we are going to face each other, not today or tomorrow but for 
hundreds and hundreds of years. Neither China nor India is going to walk out 
of Asia. That is the question of the present and the future and that is the broad 
aspect. And I am glad that Mr. Panikkar, with his great experience of both these 
countries, drew attention to this major historical fact; that is, we are sitting or 
we are looking at these problems at a turn of history’s wheel, a major turn 
which has never taken place in the past. Look at it from this point of view not 
this petty, quibbling point of view of a little area being here or there, of what 
somebody has said and somebody has not said. 

Behind this, look at this other picture — both China and India trying with 
more or less success to move out of a traditional form of society with traditional 
structures as they used to be, into something new because all over the world for 
the last hundred years, 1 50 years if you like or more, there has been this change 
from traditional forms to what might be called modem forms — I am using the 
word ‘modem’ rather technologically modem, scientifically modem which 
has changed the face of the world, which has made the great powers as you see 
them today because of the technological advance, scientific advance. Now, I 
am not going into another and a deeper question as to whether technological 
advance is enough for a country. I should say not. The other forms, call them 
what you like ethical, moral, spiritual, are necessary to give a country any sound 
foundation. And surely in the case of India, a country which has believed in 
that kind of thing, it is important. But I am not going to discuss that. The major 
fact that I am pointing out is that here is this mighty change which has come 
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over the world, over the Western world to begin with fend now spreading over 
the Asian world — the advance of science and technology changing the ways of 
living, the methods of life and bringing the problems of higher standards, more 
food, more clothing, more of everything that a man needs. And in the course of 
all this not only a nation’s prosperity increases, but its armed power increases. 
Armed power today is above all based on technological advance. It does not 
matter how brave the people are in a country. If they are technologically 
backward, they are supposed to be weak and they are weak in that sense. Now, 
we see those changes coming over Asia, tremendous, mighty waves of change 
coming over every part of Asia in various degrees. You see in China a revolution, 
one of the most basic and fundamental in history, taking place, something 
convulsing 600 millions of people. We see mighty changes in India, in the 400 
millions, not in that violent way, not with those abrupt and violent methods, 
which we have seen in China, but nevertheless big changes, tremendous and 
revolutionary changes taking place in the whole streetcars of life here. And I 
doubt if even we who are today sitting in Parliament fully realise how the base 
of life in India is changing by a variety of ways, by the spread of education, by 
the spread of industry and all that. Now, in this background each of these 
countries is groping forward and when a country like India or a country like 
China gropes forward, it makes a change — too big not to affect the world — 
here these two mighty countries come against each other and face each other in 
an armed way, in anger. That is a major event of the world. What is happening 
today perhaps in the world is that the centre of gravity of conflict is shifting 
from Europe to Asia. All these are major historical things and cannot be disposed 
of by petty arguments, petty criticisms and this or that. Here is the future 
unveiling itself, unraveling and bringing tremendous new problems which cannot 
be answered by any traditional way of thinking, whether in war or peace. 
Therefore, I would beg of Mr. Ganga Sharan Sinha to keep this in mind because 
I have great respect for Mr. Ganga Sharan Sinha. But I do think that he is too 
rooted in traditional ways of thinking to realise the present or think of the future. 
And as for Dr. Kunzru, whom I have respected always and respect now, I have 
always somehow felt this difficulty that he loses himself in innumerable details 
and the big thing passes by unnoticed. So, this is my difficulty. I shall deal with 
some of the points that Dr. Kunzru raised in so far as I can. But I do wish this 
House and this country to realise what has happened and what is happening — 
I dislike it, this House dislikes it. I appreciate and I welcome the surge of emotion 
that has passed through this country, because of these border troubles. A healthy 
community ought to react in this way, and having reacted in this way we should 
turn this energy, this enthusiasm in the right, constructive direction, to build up 
and strengthen the country to face any peril or adventure that might come our 
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way. But what troubles me is this turning of this enthusiasm into wrong channels, 
into effervescent channels which do not last, and sometimes cries are raised 
which I have fought against all my life when they were raised in other countries. 
And I am not going to accept those cries being raised in India because I am an 
Indian; I dislike jingoism, whether it is in England or America or Russia or 
China or India. I am not a jingoist; I do not want my country to be jingoist, and 
especially when the jingoism has not even any basis of that great strength to 
enforce it, it becomes ridiculous to talk in that way. We are not weak. I do not 
accept it when anybody says we are weak. We are strong enough to face any 
contingency partly because we have developed industrially and otherwise; we 
are stronger than we were some years before, much stronger and may I say that 
the principal strength to which I attach importance has come to us, to our war 
machine, during the last two or three years and I wish Dr. Kunzru did appreciate 
this fact. 

H.N. Kunzru: I appreciated it much earlier than you. Have a little modesty. 

That will befit you. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Why? If I may say so, why should I be modest when I think 
of India? I am not modest when I think of India. Our war machine, as all war 
machines, depends on an industrial apparatus behind it. I am not talking about 
the general industrial apparatus of the country, but of the specialised, broad 
industrial apparatus. That has progressed more in the last two or three years 
than at any previous time, because more attention, organised attention, has 
been given to it. That is a thing which comes from a new approach. In this 
country in whatever line we move we are restricted, limited, constrained, and 
cabined by our old habits of government and everything. Whether it is the 
army, whether it is the civil structure — we have the advantage of carrying on 
with every kind of structure, but there is a very grave disadvantage of being 
cabined and confined by all this structure. It takes up at the time and we have to 
consider this matter today, more especially when we talk about policies and 
other things. But the real difficulty that comes in our way is the delay in the 
implementation of any policy whether in the States or the government were 
because of procedures, all kinds of procedures. It has to go through so many 
grades of officials and others to get through, noting and all that. We all complain 
against it and yet, we find it exceedingly difficult to get out of it. This kind of 
thing does not apply, of course, to the Chinese Government. There is no 
Parliament to discuss anything there. They decide and they order and it is done. 
And I am not talking that Parliament should not discuss it — of course not — and 
I was really talking about the difference in the whole approach there, how things 
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can be done rapidly, whether rightly or wrongly. Our procedures have been 
inherited from the old British times. The delay is there. Good procedures are 
there, good in the sense that theoretically they are good, good in the sense that 
they aim at perfection, perfection of the official procedure, checks and counter- 
checks this must not go wrong, that must not go wrong. But they result in great 
delay and that is a very vital matter when we have to do things quickly whether 
in a peace situation or in a war situation. In a war situation, of course, all that 
has to go in a chain. So we are tied up. In the same manner, I submit, we are 
tied up in our mental processes, most people are. It is difficult to adapt ourselves 
to a world which is rapidly changing, and we are tied up in our mental processes 
also, because we represent, by and large, as we should not only the urban people, 
the technical people in India, the new type of human being that has risen in this 
technological world in India, but we represent above all the rural masses of 
India. They require representation, of course. That is the principal problem. 
But we bring with that also the traditional mind. We see that great forces are at 
work which are changing India, changing China, changing Asia, changing the 
world. Therefore, we have to look at these problems in this wide perspective 
and realise that we have to prepare not for some trouble on the border today. 
But, of course, we have to, to the best of our ability, protect our integrity, but 
this is the major problem of the future, of two nations armed facing each other. 
People say, why don’t you drive them out? “Why don’t you” as if it is some 
kind of a children’s game and not realising what this means. If we can drive 
them out, they can drive us out of some place and we enter into theirs. So, I do 
beg of this House to get this broad picture of the vast historical change that has 
come in and that has to be faced, and that. 

Jaswant Singh : 30 They drive us out, all right. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There speaks the traditional mind again. I cannot get rid of 
it, I can’t. I cannot really deal with the situation if he goes on repeating some 
pet ideas. 

We have got here to face a situation which can only be faced by strength. If 
that is so, we have to build up that strength as rapidly as possible, and we have 
to find out how to build up that strength. That strength can be built up in many 
ways — armies, etc... but basically again, it has to be built up by the industrial 
background that you have. And remember always, this is not a question of 
today or six months or a year; years ahead we shall have to face this problem, 
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peace or war. Apart from peace or war, whatever it may be, the facts are that 
two great nations face each other across a tremendous frontier and they are 
both pretty strong, stronger than in the past. Then how are we to live? 

Are we to live in permanent hostility or are we to find some way of existence 
as friends, if not as friends, as people who tolerate each other? Now, look at 
this picture even in the wider context of the world. What is happening? All the 
world is talking about President Eisenhower’s visit here. The visit of President 
Eisenhower would have been important at any time because he represents a 
great nation. He is a great man. But particular importance attaches to his visit 
today here, not because of our trouble on the border, but because he is moving 
about all over, at great trouble and inconvenience is visiting numbers of countries 
in Europe and Asia, because we feel that he is pursuing an ideology of peace. 
And that is why wherever he goes, he finds a tremendous welcome, not only 
from governments, but from the people, and that is why I have no doubt that 
this afternoon or tomorrow or the day after the people of Delhi will welcome 
him in their vast numbers, but not a formal welcome, but a welcome from the 
heart, because we welcome the messengers of peace, the builders of peace, and 
we feel that he is trying his utmost to achieve peace in spite of great difficulties. 
Why is all this turn taking place in the Western world? Why suddenly — not 
suddenly, but nevertheless, very rapidly — has the cold-war mentality gradually 
changed? It has not gone, of course — of course not — but the change has been 
remarkable in these last year or so. And everybody is hoping that as months 
pass, more progress will be made on the question of disarmament, on the question 
of stoppage of nuclear tests, which is so vital and in putting an end to this cold 
war. All over the world the masses of people hope that this will happen. They 
have had that hope, of course, for a long time past. But today a change is taking 
place with even governments; stolid as they are, they have been moved somewhat 
by popular emotion and by the facts of life facing them, and so. Governments 
are also moving in that direction. Now, they are doing so, I take it, not because 
of, shall I say, humanitarian reasons or just love of everybody, and I hope this 
element of humanitarian reasons enter into them. But really Governments 
function, shall I say, not for humanitarian reasons. That is supposed to be rather 
tough — the government way of dealing with a national question. A Minister 
may not be tough but Governments are tough and I suppose they have to be 
tough but Governments have come to the conclusion that this toughness in the 
present day does not pay. Toughness leads to consequences not on the other 
party but on themselves. Toughness might lead to utter destruction of themselves 
and their countries. Here is a great power, England, a nuclear power. What is 
the fate of England in a nuclear war? Every Englishman knows that. They are 
brave people; they do not shout and complain. In a major nuclear war, England 
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is destroyed just like any other country — of course not only England. I am 
merely mentioning England. Here is one of the greatest countries in the world, 
a most advanced country, one of the most prosperous countries and even a 
member of the so-called nuclear club. Even that country cannot protect itself if 
there is war. They can destroy others but they cannot protect themselves. A 
curious situation has arisen in this world. Therefore, these statesmen of the 
world of many countries are trying their hardest to get rid of these fears and 
suspicions and find some way of living with the people across their borders, 
some way of co-existence. There is no other way. And let us hope that they win 
succeed. Now I refer to this matter because you have to consider even your 
problems from the context of these larger developments because those larger 
developments will affect us, will affect China. It is not a question of, as some 
people say, ‘how can you put your trust in China?’ It is not a question of trust at 
all. 

Frankly, first of all no country finally puts its trust in any other country. 
They may be more favourably inclined or less but in the ultimate analysis, they 
have always to keep a loophole in their minds that the other party will not play 
up or that other things may happen or national interests may come into play. 
The safer thing is for the national interest to be more or less in line with 
international interests. Where they conflict, you do not quite know what will 
happen. So it is not a question of my trusting China or not trusting it but it is a 
question, nevertheless, of my realising that China and India, two great countries, 
are going through enormous changes which are strengthening them, making 
them powerful, modem power States and they will be and they are next to each 
other and have to remain for millennia to come for geological ages, next to 
each other. All these questions come up. This does not mean, of course, that we 
should think of what will happen hundred years hence and forget what is 
happening today. In the context of today, you have to take every possible step 
to protect your integrity, your freedom and your self-respect. That of course is 
so. That is common ground. I need not argue that. You may go into details as to 
how you do it but it is common ground that we should face this position and 
protect our country’s territories, to the best of our ability and in that comes 
again a certain morale of the nation, a certain discipline, a certain unity and not 
constantly nibbling at each other and nagging at each other and blaming each 
other, because that is just the thing which undermines that very basis when you 
have to face a national crisis. Then you prepare for tomorrow also by our 
developing industrial growth and the rest. That is admitted. I do not refer to it 
because it is no good going on repeating the same phrases, but the basic thing 
remains. What is your picture of today, and what will be the picture tomorrow 
and the day after and you have to prepare for it because basically and 
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fundamentally I know that we must work for peace in the world. We must work 
for peace on our borders and we must work but at the same time not talk about 
peace — if I may be forgiven for saying so — in a Utopian way, just reciting a 
Mantra of peace and doing nothing. I do not believe that the weak can do 
anything worthwhile. A weak nation cannot do and even the cry of peace from 
a weak nation or individual has no influence on others. It is only when there is 
strength behind it, the strength of will and the spirit of the nation and organized 
strength of the nation that its voice counts. It has been an amazing thing and a 
surprising thing that India’s voice has counted for so much in the councils of 
the world in the last several years since independence. Progressively it has 
counted for more and more without the material background of strength behind 
that voice. It has been a surprising thing how that has happened. We may have 
been taken in by it that we are getting bigger and bigger. We may have become 
conceited about it — there was some room for conceit, I admit — but the fact is, 
that a country like India, which, in the modem world is in terms of physical 
might not to be compared with the great powers or with many of the armed 
nations, which cannot be even called great powers, a country which is poor and 
which is struggling hard to get rid of its poverty, how has this country’s voice, 
with no great military might, with no financial or other resources has counted 
for so much in the world for the last few years. Whether it is in the United 
Nations or whether it is elsewhere, we are respected all over the world; let us 
remember that. Now there must be some reason for it. Maybe, you may say — 
well, I am not saying it but somebody may say that — that it is clever diplomacy, 
it is cleverly putting ourselves across to others. Maybe, there is something in it, 
not wholly. It may be due to the remembrance in the world of a mighty personality 
like Gandhiji and we shine by it or we have got something of the radiance that 
he possessed. It may be that we have spoken with conviction and earnestness 
and sincerity about peace and our desire for peace and our desire for tolerance 
and when we have talked about coexistence and all that, it was not a phrase in 
our mouths and lips. It was a deep feeling from inside our hearts and it was a 
deep understanding of the world as it is today because there can be nothing else 
but co-existence in the world. 

I do say it — because the emphasis is deeper — that there can be nothing 
else but Panchsheel in this world. I say it with all the emphasis at my command. 
It may be broken by individuals or nations. They will suffer if they break. The 
world will suffer. It is a different matter. So we have followed a policy not of 
the day, not of the moment, but a policy which looked into the future and millions 
and millions of people in other countries were affected by that. They looked up 
to India in a sense — they could get nothing out of us, not money, not arms — 
they looked up to us because they felt that India did have the change to stand 
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for something even though it was a poor country and a lightly armed country. 
There was something in that. It was the policy we pursued, the policy of non- 
alignment, the policy of co-existence of the policy of Panchsheel, call it what 
you will, basically. It was — I will not say immaterial — largely immaterial all 
the same what China did or some other country did about it. In so far as China 
is concerned, if China breaks that policy, that type of contact with us breaks — 
between China and India but the policy is not wrong. So we attained a measure 
of stature among nations which normally nations do not attain unless they have 
financial power, industrial power or military power. We had none of these three, 
to any large extent. We attained that because of the policies we have pursued, 
the policies which some hon. Members here seem to think have been wrong ab 
initio, which, Dr. Kunzru seems to think is completely wrong and even if it was 
right basically, it was implemented wrongly. Therefore I am pointing out . . . 

H. N. Kunzru: I never said that the principles underlying Panchsheel were 
wrong. All that I said was that the manner in which the Prime Minister had 
interpreted it and implemented it was wrong, is quite wrong and I repeat it 
now. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am glad that Dr. Kunzru has made it clear beyond any 
shadow of doubt. That is exactly what I meant, because he said that the policy 
in theory was right but the manner the Prime Minister has interpreted and acted 
upon it has been wrong, wrong and wrong — three times. Now so far as the 
world is concerned, the world judges of that policy not by some Sastric document 
preserved in our ancient archives. The world has heard of this policy from what 
the Prime Minister has said about it and the world has reacted to it from learning 
of it from my lips, from my writings and from statements made by me. Therefore, 
the world has fallen out of step with Dr. Kunzru. That is my humble submission. 
Of course. Dr. Kunzru has a habit of falling out of step. He fell out of step forty 
years ago with the national movement. He cannot keep pace with the advance 
of our nation or of the world. He is so deeply engrossed in the vast extent of his 
old learning that the new learning passes by. 

Now Sir, I would beg this House to keep these to keep these broad pictures 
in mind, I shall briefly repeat them. There is the broad picture of the world 
undergoing a tremendous change. As I said yesterday, new horizons, new visions 
come up, something almost going outside the scope of physical existence, when 
you talk of going to the moon and of scientific developments today. They almost 
take you to something which I do not know how to describe. I may call it 
dimensional the fourth dimension. We live in a three dimensional world and 
now we might almost be on the verge of the fourth dimension for aught I know. 
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Anyhow there are two types of existence, two types of experience which are 
beyond the normal experience of humanity, individuals apart. That is happening 
in the world today. Science says matter and energy is one and the same thing 
almost. We do repeat these phrases, not understanding them. So there is this 
change. Then there is this big change in the world; the change away from the 
cold war, in which the lead has been taken by these two great, the two biggest 
and strongest nations of the world — America and the Soviet Union. That is one 
aspect of it. The other aspect is this particular problem that is raised when 
China and India, if I may say so come to grips with the problem of historical 
significance. That is represented today by the aggression or invasion of our 
territory, or call it what you like, by the violation of our territory and all that. 
But behind that question — that is important enough and we have to face it — 
but actually behind that stretches this vista of the future which I see ail the time 
and I try to evolve or meet this equation or see how to solve this problem. But 
I want this House and not only this House but millions of our people must have 
some glimpse of this, for otherwise they will decide wrongly. Otherwise they 
will lose all the enthusiasm and energy that they possess by taking shelter in 
jingoistic and chauvinistic cries. That would be a tragedy, a very grave tragedy, 
because we shall become a nation not of depth but of effervescence. We shall 
become a nation which has lost its anchorage. I am afraid of that kind of thing 
and that is why I talk about this sometimes in public and elsewhere. People 
think I am afraid of China or I am afraid of this or that, because I do that. I am 
elsewhere. I am not afraid of anything of that type. I am only afraid of our 
nation losing grip of the fundamentals in which it has believed. That is the only 
thing I am afraid of. 

Now, may I refer briefly to some of the points raised? Dr. Kunzru referred 
to a certain Border Committee that was appointed. I shall tell the House about 
this Committee. But I suppose enough facts have come out in the papers, in the 
White Papers and in the speeches here and in the other House to indicate that 
right from 1950, or at any rate from 1951, when the Chinese forces came into 
Tibet, we have had this problem before us. It has not suddenly come up before 
us this year or last year. We have had this problem before us and this developing 
picture which I have put before you, of two power States emerging, two power 
States coming face to face with each other on a tremendous border. Ever since 
1950, this has been the picture before us. We may have differed as to the timing 
in our minds, as to when this will happen, whether in five years, ten years, 
twenty years, fifteen years, it was difficult to say. But we had that picture. And 
looking through my old papers when this occurred, I was surprised myself to 
see how we had referred to these contingencies, eight or nine years ago, in our 
papers and how we had written to our ambassadors in Peking and others, 
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especially at Peking and asked for his reactions. In those early years of this 
present day Republic, the Chinese Republic, Mr. Panikkar was our ambassador 
there and I read through his notes on the subject and our notes to him and our 
decisions. From the very first day and all the time this problem came before us, 
about our frontier. It is not a new problem. The question was whether we should 
raise it in an acute form at that stage. We decided — whether it was right or 
wrong you can judge now, it is easy to be wise after the event, for hind sight is 
always easy to take — we decided not to, and still we do not see how we could 
have decided otherwise. We might have done so, of course, but I do not see any 
reason yet. But with all the material that was before us at the time, we decided 
that we must make clear in every possible way what our frontier was in our 
opinion, clear in our maps, clear in our statements, clear to the world and clear 
to China and clear to our own people, of course, and hold by it, stick by it. Why 
should we go about asking China to raise this question when we felt sure about 
it? Why invite discussion about a thing on which we had no doubt? But as I 
said, we might, with hind sight say that that was not a very wise policy that is a 
different matter. The point is this was discussed repeatedly in our notes, in our 
papers, and despatches. I believe, if I may say so, Mr. Panikkar himself advised 
us at that time, “Yes, you need not raise it; but declare it openly”. We declared 
it in Parliament. We declared it before the Chinese Government and all that. 
And during all this period, remember, the only way this question came up before 
us was because of the Chinese maps. When we saw the Chinese maps we 
protested and the answer always was “These are old maps which require revision 
and we shall, when we have leisure, revise them.” But at no time during this 
entire period did they challenge our map. They did not accept it in so many 
words but they never challenged it. And they never raised this question 
themselves and all that they said about their own maps was that these had to be 
revised. Now, I wish to admit that a lingering doubt remained in my mind and 
in my Ministry s mind as to what might happen in the future. But we did not 
see how we were going to decide this question by hurling it in that form at the 
Chinese at the moment. We felt that we should hold by our position and that the 
lapse of time and events will confirm it, and by the time perhaps, when the 
challenge to it came, we would be in a much stronger position to face it. I may 
be perfectly frank to the House. It is not as if it was ignored or that it was not 
thought about. After the longest and clearest thinking and consultations with 
those who were concerned, between our Ambassadors and others, our Foreign 
Affairs Committee and others, we came to this decision. This was discussed 
again and again, after two or three years, whenever a new contingency arose. 
Then came the period of the Tibetan Treaty or the Tibetan Agreement of 1954 . 
Again we considered it at length. Should we bring this question positively into 
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the front — the recognition of the McMahon Line? A hon. Member — I forget 
who — asked, “Why did you not ask them to recognise it?” 

Well, what exactly was the quid pro quo? They were sitting in Tibet. Our 
telling them that we did not recognise it would mean nothing. What were we 
supposed to say? It is not clear to me. Was it a question on non-recognition of 
the Chinese Government? Were we going that far? “All right, we do not 
recognise you. We break off relations with you because you do not recognise 
the McMahon Line” or, as some people going on saying, we do not recognise 
the Chinese sovereignty or suzerainty over Tibet. They were sitting there and 
our saying anything to them would make no difference. It is rather infantile to 
think that they would have been frightened by our saying something. The result 
would have been that they would have achieved their dominance over Tibet 
completely and the only thing is that we would have quarreled with them and 
we would have come near breaking point with them. The trouble on the frontier 
would have come immediately, not now but years back we would have had to 
face it. So, this business of saying that we should have insisted on this and 
insisted on that, we should have asked them to guarantee this and guarantee 
that, we should have made them commit themselves to this or that envisages all 
kinds of ultimatum and the like being issued by us and their being compelled to 
accept that ultimatum. It does not fit in with the facts of life, with the facts as 
they are in Asia, in India, in China and in Tibet. I can imagine some argument 
being based on some high moral principles, regardless of what happens to India 
or to Tibet or to anybody. That, of course, may be advanced but such an argument 
usually by itself does not influence Foreign Offices. 

Now Sir, Mr. Ganga Sharan and others sort of seemed to have an idea that 
there has been negligence and said that past negligence should not be repeated. 
I really am not ashamed to confess errors; maybe we had been negligent here 
and there in various places but in our broad policy in regard to our frontiers I 
do claim that we have not been negligent keeping this broad picture in view 
because any other step of a major character would have created a crisis earlier 
than we would have been prepared for it. You may say, and you would be right 
in saying, that we could have pushed ahead with more of road building or 
building lines of co mmuni cations, etc. I think we have been going on fast there. 

Ganga Sharan Sinha: That is what precisely I said in my speech. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But then, you should remember another aspect. It always 
becomes a question of balancing things. Here we are struggling with our five 
year plans and the like. We have to balance and to see whether we should spend 
so much more on the development of a frontier area or in some other area 
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which will bring in quicker results, say a steel plant or a fertiliser plant. One 
has to balance all these things. Maybe the balancing is wrong. One makes a 
guess; one has to judge. There is the danger of slow progress in one direction 
and the dangers in the frontier. All these things have to be done and one makes 
a guess about the future and goes ahead. 

Now, Dr. Kunzru referred to the Border Committee Report. There was 
another Committee also. Last evening I got the report and looked through it 
again. The North and the North Eastern Border Committee was appointed in 
1951. This committee made a large number of recommendations and these 
recommendations were examined by an ad hoc committee of Secretaries and 
finally by the Defence Committee of the Cabinet. An overwhelming number of 
recommendations made were accepted and implemented. Among the major 
recommendations were the re-organisation and expansion of the Assam Rifles, 
the extension of administration in the NEFA area, development of intelligence 
network along the border, development of the border areas, development of 
civil armed police, development of communications and check posts. Our 
position in regard to Nepal was considered separately. All these 
recommendations, barring a few, were accepted and they have been implemented 
some time ago. So far as the development of the border areas was concerned 
the Ministry of Home Affairs took up this question with the State Governments 
concerned and provision was made for these in the Five Year Plans, the Centre 
giving substantial help. This development included road communications, 
schools, hospitals, tribal welfare, animal husbandry, etc. The construction of a 
number of roads was entrusted to Array engineers, especially in NEFA. The 
Ministry of Transport was also entrusted with making a number of roads. Some 
of these roads have been completed, some are being constructed and a few 
were not accepted or not proceeded with, either for tactical reasons or because 
expenditure on the construction of such roads was colossal and out of proportion 
to the good that they may do. So, Sir, broadly speaking, it may be said that 
nearly all the recommendations made by the Committee were accepted and 
implemented. 

Dr. Kunzru referred to what our representative said in the United Nations 
in regard to Tibet. He was surprised at it. First of all, I am afraid our representative 
did not say the words which were quoted by Dr. Kunzru. That is neither here 
nor there but our policy in regard to Tibet was laid down after full discussion in 
Parliament long before the question came up in the United Nations, I stated 
it — I am not quite sure if I stated it here or in the Lok Sabha — in answer to 
questions. We have discussed this clearly and we have laid it down also. We 
declared it publicly, in Parliament, in Press Conferences and the like and that is 
exactly what was repeated there. You might disagree with that policy; that is a 
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different matter. I think that was a right policy and the only policy to be pursued 
but to state that this is something new evolved there is not correct. There is. Sir, 
an intimate relation between the domestic policies of a country and the foreign 
policies of a country. Sometimes they diverge a little but broadly speaking — 
presumably because there is the same mind behind both — they act and interact 
against each other and I have a feeling that the difficulty that some hon. Members 
may have in appreciating my argument for the foreign policy we pursue really 
relates back to their difference in view about the domestic policies we pursue. 
I have no doubt about it in my mind. Not always, but in varying degrees it is 
there and you will find that even today, while I have ventured in all humility to 
say that the foreign policy that we pursue is supported by the widest measure of 
public opinion that you can have in India — it has been supported and it is 
supported — there are minor criticisms. The critics of that foreign policy, you 
will find — the major critics — are critics of our domestic policy also. They are 
tied up — the two things — and I can understand that. That happens; some people 
think differently; it is not necessary for everyone to think alike in the country. 
There are parties that think differently-honestly, sincerely. But we must realise 
the urges behind it, the roots of the thoughts which govern their domestic outlook 
as well as their international outlook. And if they are different, they can convert 
me I shall be happy. I try to convert them, sometimes with success, sometimes 
I fail. 

Now Sir, I have ventured to take up nearly an hour of this House and for 
the rest all I wish to say is that so far as the present situation is concerned, 
obviously we have to prepare for it to the best of our ability. On the one hand I 
have referred so much to our industrial development even from the Defence 
point of view. How I want to expedite it, to hurry it up; I want Government 
procedures to become quicker in doing these things. I try to do it but it is a very 
difficult thing in a machine, in a huge machine that has grown up from 
generations to change it quickly. We have been changing it; we have changed it 
partly; we will change it more, I hope, and make it a swift-moving machine. We 
have to think again of the future, the next few years, how we are to face that 
future. We cannot deal with the issue today; we have to deal with it in the 
military sense today and we propose to give opportunities to our young men to 
be trained in the N.C.C., the Territorial Army or the Special Force that we may 
raise. 

Sir, there is one fact which might be remembered when people think so 
much sometimes of obtaining outside aid. Maybe they imagine that in my conceit 
I say that I will not take outside aid. Well, it is not for me to judge myself but I 
certainly have a little conceit about India’s standing on its own legs. Of course 
I cannot say what in an eventuality we may do; that is a different matter but I do 
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not want this idea to go out to our people that others will preserve our freedom, 
that others will help us. I do not want India to go on crutches. We have faced 
grave difficulties, grave crises, and survived them and I have no doubt at all in 
my mind that we shall survive not only because of the development we have 
got now and the way we are developing but more so because I have got a 
fundamental faith in the Indian people. Therefore I am not worried; certainly I 
have to think and I have to take counsel in Parliament and we have to devise 
general ways of meeting such tests. So what I was saying was it is an odd thing 
you talk of aid. The type of warfare we are dealing with is warfare which requires 
stout men, not machines very much. Certainly, some machines you want, not 
big machines. The type of aid that one gets from abroad are machines and in 
these mountain areas those machines do not reach. If they are big machines 
there is little good. We want stout and trained men, not only stout and trained 
men, but men of the mountains who are used to high altitudes, who are used to 
terribly cold climates, who are used to hardship. We want young men who 
physically are in A- 1 condition. From the physical point of view our conditions 
are not generally A-l or A-2 even. So this is the type of thing we want and we 
have got enough of them, I am sure, and I hope that we shall build up for the 
present our defence as much as possible in this way and build up our industrial 
apparatus for the future and while doing all that always aiming at a peaceful 
settlement, always, aiming at peace, and not losing ourselves in some kind of 
vague chauvinistic or jingoistic ideas which will do enormous injury to our 
country and to the larger causes that we have supported. 

There are some amendments. Sir. I need not say that I will gladly accept 
the amendment which is in my favour, that is, Mr. Samuels. 31 Thank you. Sir. 

Mr. Chairman: The question is. 

3. “That at the end of the Motion the following be added, namely: — 

‘and having considered the same, this House regrets — 

( 1 ) the failure of Government to take prompt and active steps to check 
Chinese aggression; 

(2) the failure of Government to protect the time-honoured trading and 
other rights of Indians in Tibet which have been wiped out by the 
Chinese.” 

The motion was negatived. 


3 1 . M.H. Samuels, Congress. 
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Mr. Chairman: The question is: 

1. “That at the end of the Motion the following be added namely:- 

‘and having considered the same, this House approves of and endorses 
the policy of the Government in this regard’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Chairman: I will now put the amended motion. 

The question is: 

“That White Paper No. II and subsequent correspondence between 
the Governments of India and China, laid on the Table of the Rajya 
Sabha on the 23rd November, 1959, be taken into consideration and 
having considered the same, this House approves of and endorses the 
policy of the Government in this regard.” 

The motion was adopted. 

158. To Chou Hsiang-Kuang: Promoting Chinese 
Culture 32 

December 15, 1959 

Dear Professor Chou, 

Thank you for your letter of the 12th December. 33 

I can well understand your loving China, not only because she is your 
home country, but chiefly because of its high culture. There is no reason why 
we should not admire the culture of more than one country. 

As you must know, we do not recognise the Government in Formosa. 
Because of this, it is difficult for us to agree to the acceptance of any grant from 
the Formosa Government for any purpose in India. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


32. Letter to a Professor of Chinese, University of Allahabad. Copied to S. Dutt. 

33. Professor Chou wished to establish a College for Chinese Culture in India. He had spoken 
to the Chinese Government in Formosa and they had agreed to make a donation. He 
wanted Nehru’s views in the matter. 
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159. To Kesho Ram: Chinese Pavilion at the New Delhi 
Fair 34 

In case the Speaker is pleased to admit this notice calling for a statement by 
me, I shall make the following statement: 

“We have enquired about the allegation made by the Peking Radio that the 
Chinese Pavilion in the World Agriculture Fair in New Delhi was stoned 
by some people. This allegation is wrong. We have fully enquired into this 
matter and found that there is no truth in this statement that the Chinese 
pavilion was stoned. What happened was that some unknown person made 
some objectionable remarks in the Visitors’ Book which is maintained at 
the pavilion by the Chinese authorities. Apparently a few visitors also gave 
expression to their displeasure. 

Steps have been taken to have a constant watch on the Chinese pavilion 
in the Agriculture Fair and every precaution has been taken to see that no 
untoward incident occurs there.” 


160. To Amrit Kaur: Peace Mission to China 35 

December 20, 1959 

My dear Amrit, 

Your letter of today’s date. It is true that I did not like the idea of the so-called 
“Peace Mission” going to China under the leadership of the Vice-President. In 
the circumstances that we are facing, a peace mission has no meaning when 
there is complete difference of opinion in regard to history and facts. Would 
the peace mission discuss all these complicated facts or would it merely offer 
our goodwill for a settlement? 

Apart from this, any such move would be very strongly resented in India at 
present. 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


34. Note, 19 December 1959. 

35. Letter to Rajya Sabha MP. 
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161. To Chou En-lai 36 

December 21, 1959 

Dear Mr Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter of December 17 the text of which our Ambassador in 
Peking has telegraphed to us. 37 1 deeply regret that you have not accepted the 
very reasonable proposals contained in my letter of 16th November. They were 
intended to secure an immediate lessening of tension along the Sino-Indian 
border by eliminating any risk of border clashes and to create the necessary 
atmosphere for a peaceful settlement of the border problem. 

Your present letter once again reiterates claims to extensive areas which 
by history, by custom or by agreement have long been integral parts of India. 1 
am particularly sorry to find that you have based your claim on recent intrusion 
by Chinese personnel into parts of Indian territory. It is these intrusions which 
have brought about the present situation and created apprehensions. You have 
not sent any reply to my letter of September 26 to you and our note of November 
4 in which some salient facts bearing on the situation had been mentioned. 

I only wish to say that I cannot accept your allegation that Indian forces 
have occupied any part of Chinese territory, or committed aggression at Kongka 
Pass or at Longju where our established check-post was attacked by Chinese 
troops. 

Your letter also speaks of the ‘friendly manner’ in which Indian personnel 
who were captured in the Chang Chenmo valley were treated. Shri Karam Singh 
whom you returned to us has made his statement of the treatment that he and 
his colleagues received while they were prisoners in the custody of the Chinese 
border forces. This statement will show you the deplorable treatment to which 
the Indian prisoners were subjected by the Chinese forces. 38 

Your Excellency has suggested that you and I should meet on December 
26 so as to reach an agreement on the principles which are presumably to guide 
the officials on both sides in the discussion of details. As I informed you in my 
letter of November 16 and earlier, I am always ready to meet and discuss with 
Your Excellency the outstanding differences between our countries and explore 


36. Letter to the Prime Minister of China. Reproduced from Notes, Memoranda and Letters 
exchanged between the Governments of India and China, November 1959- March I960. 
White Paper No. ///(Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, n.d.) [1960], 
pp. 58-59. Also available in JN Collection. 

37. See Appendix 12. 

38. See Appendix 8. 
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[It is Ticking...] 



The Prime Minister appreciated the “desire to negotiate n 
found m Mr. Chou En-lai’s letter. — News. 

FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 3 JANUARY 1960 


the avenues of settlement. How can we, Mr Prime Minister, reach an agreement 
on principles when there is such complete disagreement about the facts? I would, 
therefore prefer to wait for your promised reply to my letter of September 26 
and our note of November 4, before we discuss what should be the next step. 1 
wish to add that it is entirely impossible for me to proceed to Rangoon or any 
other place within the next few days. 

I would not like to end this letter to you without referring to the sentiments 
which you have expressed in your last paragraph. I am in entire agreement with 
you that the principal concern of our two countries should be “with the 
programme of long-term peaceful construction to lift ourselves from our present 
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state of backwardness”, to which you have referred. I equally agree with you 
that we should not be parties to the increasing of tension between our two 
countries or in the world. India has welcomed the fact that there is some lowering 
of world tensions and that “the world situation is developing in a direction 
favourable to peace”. It is for this last reason, even apart from the imperative 
need to improve the relations between our two countries, that in spite of all 
recent events I have continually stressed the need for a peaceful settlement of 
our problems. 

With kind regards, 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


162. In the Lok Sabha: India-China Relations 39 

Mr. Speaker: Before we take up any other matter, the hon. Prime Minister 
wants to make a statement. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, three days ago, on the 18th December, I received through our 
Ambassador in Peking, Premier Chou En-lai s reply to my letter of the 16th 
November. 40 This letter has already appeared in the Press and so I need not give 
any details about its contents. 

I read this letter with regret. It does not accept the reasonable and practical 
proposals which I had made to Premier Chou En-lai in order to secure an 
immediate lessening of tension along the Sino-Indian border and to create the 
necessary atmosphere for a peaceful settlement of the border problem. It is 
merely a reiteration of claims to extensive areas in our territory which by history, 
by custom or by agreement have long been integral parts of India. It does not 
contain any reply to the detailed letter which I had sent to him on September 26 
and the note of November 4 in which some salient facts bearing on the situation 
had been mentioned. Premier Chou En-lai has stated in his letter that he would 
send a reply to this previous letter and note of mine in the near future. 

39. Statement, 21 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVII, cols 
6266-77. 

40. See Appendix 12. 
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I have today sent a reply to Premier Chou En-lai referring to the above 
facts and stating that I am sorry to find that he had based his claim on recent 
intrusions by Chinese personnel into parts of Indian territory. It is, in fact, these 
intrusions which had brought about the present situation and created 
apprehensions. I have further stated that I cannot accept the allegation that 
Indian forces had occupied any part of Chinese territory, or committed aggression 
at Kongka Pass or at Longju, where our established check-post was attacked 
by Chinese troops. 

Premier Chou En-lai in his letter has spoken of the “friendly manner” in 
which Indian personnel who were captured in the Chenmo Valley were treated. 
I have referred him again to the statement of Shri Karam Singh about the 
treatment that he and his colleagues received while they were prisoners in the 
custody of the Chinese border forces. This statement clearly indicates the 
deplorable treatment to which the Indian prisoners were subjected. 

Premier Chou En-lai had suggested that he and I should meet on December 
26 so as to reach an agreement on the principles which are presumably to guide 
the officials on both sides in the discussion of details. I have repeated, what I 
have said previously, that I am always ready to meet and discuss with him the 
outstanding differences between our countries and explore the avenues of 
settlement. I have, however, pointed out that I do not see how we can reach an 
agreement on principles when there is such complete disagreement about the 
facts. I would prefer to wait for his promised reply to my letter of September 26 
and our note of November 4 before we discuss what should be the next step. I 
have added that it is quite impossible for me to proceed to Rangoon or any 
other place within the next few days. 

In my reply I have expressed my entire agreement with him to the sentiments 
which he had expressed in the last paragraph of his letter, to the effect that the 
principal concern of our two countries should be “with the programme of long- 
term peaceful construction to lift ourselves from our present state of 
back-wardness, and that we should not be parties to the increasing of tension 
between our two countries or in the world.” India has welcomed the fact that 
there is some lowering of world tensions and that “the world situation is 
developing in a direction favourable to peace”. It is for this reason, even apart 
from the imperative need to improve the relations between our two countries, 
that in spite of recent events, I have continually stressed the need for a peaceful 
settlement of our problems. 

Braj Raj Singh: Premier Chou En-lai has been publishing everything which 
he has been sending to our Prime Minister. May I know whether this letter 
which our Prime Minister has sent to Chou En-lai will be published here or 
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whether a copy of it will be supplied to us? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have given the substance of the letter. It may vary a little 
here and there. It will be released to the Press after two or three days so as to 
allow it to reach him. 

C. K. Bhattacharya: 41 May I know whether Mr. Chou En-lai’s letter was 
sent to the Press from the Chinese Embassy or from the Government of 
India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The letter was issued in Peking to the Press and to the radio 
there. In fact the message that I received from our Ambassador in Peking 
containing Mr Chou En-lai’s letters stated at the end of it that as soon as I 
received that letter, they would release it to the Press. They have released it to 
the Press. 

Acharya Kripalani: Sir, as you know, I and some leaders of the Opposition 
Parties have given notice under Rule 1 93 of the Rules of Procedure that we 
are desirous of having discussion on the latest letter received from the 
Chinese Premier in reply to the Prime Minister’s letter dated the 16th 
November, 1959. 

The reason for this is that the latest letter received from the Chinese 
Premier rejects in toto the proposals made by the Prime Minister in his 
letter of 16th November. Further the Chinese Premier asks for our 
withdrawal from a number of places all along the frontier and lays claim to 
places that are indisputably in India and agreed to as such by China in the 
treaty signed with us in 1954. From the reply, it appears that our territories 
in Ladakh have not been occupied by China but are being effectively 
colonised. 

Parliament must have an opportunity to discuss the reply received and 
consider the situation arising out of it before it adjourns. In view of the 
urgency and the great importance of the matter sought to be discussed, we 
hope time will be found for discussion in the two days left. If this is not 
possible, I think we can prolong for a couple of days the sitting of the 
House and discuss this matter. 

I am anxious to have this discussion because I find that they (the 
Chinese) have rejected the Prime Minister’s proposals which were 

41. Congress. 
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favourable to the Chinese and unfavourable to us and the other conditions 
laid down for a meeting, further, I say that we seem to have forgotten what 
we knew before — the importance of time. Time ripens a fruit but if not 
properly picked up, then time also rots the fruit. One good thing that we 
had learnt from Gandhiji was that he took action at the proper time. When 
the psychological time is past, then of course, it cannot be recovered. And 
even the Chinese Prime Minister has reminded us of what he calls an 
“eloquent proof’. For many years while aggression was going on in the 
Ladakh, we did nothing and he calls that as “eloquent proof’ of our having 
accepted the Chinese contention. So, I submit that all along we have made 
the mistake of not taking into consideration the factor of time and I believe 
the correspondence on the part of China is only to waste time. They yet 
claim the very same things that they have claimed in their maps. There is 
no basis, I believe, for talks but time is being lost. Why is time lost? I 
humbly submit — because they (the Chinese) want that turmoil in the 
Himalayan regions should continue and they want to organise subversive 
movements on our Himalayan borders. Further, they want to frighten the 
people and the small kingdoms that are on the borders. Therefore, it becomes 
very necessary that we must in time decide what we propose to do because 
I feel that the tone of the letter and the contents of the letter are such that 
there seems to be no possibility of any negotiations. They (the Chinese) 
have not even left a basis for negotiations. They have even told us that 
what Karam Singh said is wrong and what they say is right. There is no 
point that we have raised which has been answered in the letter. So, I think 
it is very necessary that we do not allow time to be wasted by this fruitless 
correspondence. Therefore, I think a discussion upon the matter is very 
necessary and essential and I hope you will find time and the House will 
find time to discuss the matter before anything further is done. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, the House knows that I am always anxious, at any rate 
willing, to have discussions about any important matter arising in connection 
with foreign affairs, more especially a matter of this kind. We have discussed it 
on two occasions. But quite apart from the question of the House or you finding 
time for this discussion I really do not understand the argument of the hon. 
Member that time is passing and somehow the passage of time will be arrested 
by discussion. Time will nevertheless pass in spite of a discussion. 

Acharya Knpalani: The House will give its opinion whether the time should 
be allowed to pass or not. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: That is exactly the point I was going to suggest. The hon. 
Member has said that it is not good to negotiate and that is a trick for time to 
pass on the part of the Chinese Government. Well, I do not know what the hon. 
Member has in mind. But so far as I am concerned and so far as this Government 
is concerned, we will negotiate and negotiate and negotiate to the bitter end. I 
absolutely reject the approach of stopping negotiations at any stage. That, I 
think, is not only a fundamentally wrong approach, but, if I may say so, with all 
respect to the hon. Member opposite, it is fundamentally anti-Gandhian 
approach. That does not mean that any action which is necessitated should not 
be taken. That is an entirely different matter. But negotiations will go on so 
long as this Government functions, to the end. 

Jadhav: 42 Adopt the 1942 policy of Gandhiji. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That does not mean, as I said, any action that we intend 
should not be taken. If the hon. Member means a declaration of war, well, the 
hon. Member, if I may suggest to him, might consider the question a little more 
carefully as to what war involves and how we attain our object by a declaration 
of war. 

Therefore, Sir, I am in your hands. I merely state what I think of a further 
discussion at this state, when we are obviously in the middle of this 
correspondence. The correspondence may not be to the liking of the hon. 
Member or to my liking, the letters that we receive, but that is the way how 
countries function short of war. There is no other way. The other way is war, 
and that way is to be avoided as far as one can avoid it. That has been our 
policy and that is the policy, at any rate, the declared policy of every civilised 
nation. For us to jump into something without exhausting all possibilities, 
something which will be disastrous not only for the countries jumping into it 
but for the whole world, is not a matter lightly to be undertaken, and we know 
this Government will not undertake it in that way. 

But there are many other things which this country has to do in the way of 
preparation, in the way of strengthening our defences etc., and those things 
certainly should be expedited, undertaken to the best of our ability and as 
speedily as possible. 

There is one thing more, that it is up to you and the House to decide whether 
they want a discussion, but I regret I shall not be here day after tomorrow as I 


42. PSP. 
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have important engagements which I cannot forego; as the House is ending 
tomorrow I have made those engagements . 43 

Acharya Kripalani: I did not want to interrupt the hon. Prime Minister, but 
every time to bring in the plea that this or that will lead to war and war is 
very disastrous, I think, is not very fair. I think that I know enough of 
Gandhiji, that he always negotiated, but the time came when he said that 
action must be taken. What action the Government takes is another question. 
Let them take any action but it should not be that time should be lost and in 
the meantime subversive activities should go on our borders and our friends 
should be intimidated in every way. That is all that I wanted to say. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: I strongly endorse the statement of our hon. Prime 
Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, I am a little alarmed by the endorsement of the hon. 
Raja Saheb, but I would beg this House to consider one thing. There are, I 
would again repeat, only two ways in which nations deal with each other, 
diplomatic or war; there is no third way. 

Acharya Kripalani: Is there an end to diplomacy ever? 

Jaw'aharlal Nehru: It is by war, nothing else than war. 

Acharya Kripalani: There are many other things that can be done. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no other way. Diplomacy has many shares, many 
ways, but if it is diplomacy it is communication, it is talking till talking stops 
when there is war. Till there is actual, absolute declaration of war, there is 
diplomacy. 

Acharya Kripalani: But if the other party wants to waste time, what is to be 
done? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. Therefore, I should put it to the hon. Member 
to think a little clearly on the subject. Clear thought is necessary and clear 
thought leads to only one conclusion. There is no alternative to ceasing talking 

43. See items 111 and 169. 
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but war. It does not matter what it is. The hon. Member is thinking that time is 
being wasted. How, I do not know, time is wasted. It is not at all clear to me 
how it is being wasted; I think it is very profitably employed. 

Acharya Kripalani: If there is a discussion you will be able to understand. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But I can’t pit my wits against the hon. Member, but I think 
I would suggest to him to consider what he himself was saying and what the 
consequences are. I do think that frequent discussions on the same thing will 
not help. There is no additional fact before us at the present moment. We have 
discussed it. We are committed, naturally, to take such steps as we can, as the 
country can, with such speed, as we can to strengthen our defences. The hon. 
Member referred to some infiltration or subversive activities in our borders. I 
do not know where subversive activities are taking place. (Interruption) I can’t 
answer for any odd individual, but I think our newspapers sometimes rather 
exaggerate rumours which they get in Kalimpong Bazaar, in Kathmandu Bazaar 
or some other bazaar, and we need not accept everything that comes by way of 
rumour. We have to be vigilant and all that, but some things, I do submit, are 
not always desirable; to exaggerate them creates a wrong impression in the 
country. 

There is the position, Sir. I am entirely in your hands and in the hands of 
the House in this matter. One thing I may add — I am sorry I forgot to say so — 
we have asked our Ambassador in Peking to come to Delhi for consultation 
and he will be arriving here in about four days time. 

Hem Barua: Sir, the information demanded from Shillong about airspace 

violation and all that is surely not a bazaar thing. The Press carries news 

about airspace violation and all that. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: How to make it clear, I do not know, I thought I had made it 
clear. Every plane of ours that flies from there, the report goes that it is an 
enemy plane. How am I to repeat that they are looking up at a plane and are not 
able to recognise what kind of aircraft it is? Our planes are flying all the time 
all over the place. 

Acharya Kripalani: Then let us say that the airspace is free for everybody? 

Everyday violations are there. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No foreign plane is there, I repeat, I should like to have 
proof from anybody to counter my statement. We know it definitely. We get an 
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account from the hon. Member opposite in his motion for adjournment we 
enquire and we find that our planes are flying and they are doing good work. 
How am I to explain this? 

Acharya Kripalani: In answer to a question it has been said that planes 
have crossed. 

Nath Pai: 44 Sir, I have one little point to make. The Prime Minister just now 
said that we cannot go on acting on Press reports which are bazaar reports. 
In fairness to the House and the Press we have got to say that on a previous 
occasion when some reports emanated from Kalimpong the Prime Minister 
angrily repudiated them but, unfortunately, to a point, regarding Tibet and 
Ladakh they proved right. Secondly, if the House is kept informed from 
time to time we shall depend not on what the Press tell us but on what he 
tells us, but we are very often informed too late. 

Regarding the remarks, how does a discussion stop passage of time, I 
must say that a discussion does not stop the passage of time, time keeps on 
marching, but if we have a discussion definitely the Government knows 
the mood of the country and, far more important, China also is informed 
how this country is feeling about it. It is for this reason, Sir that we plead 
that we be given an opportunity of discussing this. 

It is unfair to suggest every time that we demand that we be firm we 
are asking for war. Nobody wants war. It has been made innumerable times 
clear that in your pursuit of peace we are with you. It is unfair to stand 
behind, that is what we want to suggest. Nobody wants you to go to war. 
There is a charge against us that there are war-mongers in this country. 
Who wants war? (Interruption) We are not in war so far as Peking is 
concerned. (Laughter) You do not know where to laugh. Sir, this is a very 
unfair thing and you should not allow that. Acharya Kripalani is the last 
person in the world to demand that. We are standing by him. He never 
meant that the country should go to war, but that China should not be 
allowed to proceed further. Only a week ago the Prime Minister told us 
that there was no road. I had asked the question whether the road was 
constructed without our knowledge and why we were prevented from 
noticing, it. He told us that there was no such thing as a road, it was only a 
question of removing a stone or building a culvert. Mr. Chou En-lai now 
says that 3,000 people were working for a period of two years. It is this 

44. PSP. 
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thing that worries us, this passage of time. Therefore, he should make a 

reply in that context and not indicate that others are wanting to start a war. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I did not say at any moment that we should not believe 
anything that appears in the press. I said that occasionally Kalimpong Bazaar 
rumours appear there. Take this particular fact which has its humorous side — 
that we get a number of adjournment motions day after day, and I go on saying 
that, after due enquiry, we find not a single aircraft coming from outside 
(Interruption). Please let me proceed I am not referring to some other previous 
things. I am talking of the last few days. The fact is that our aircraft are 
functioning there very adequately and very efficiently. Nobody, no layman can 
possibly find out, when an aircraft is flying at about 20,000 or 30,000 ft, what 
its markings are and what its country of origin is. They cannot. About that 
particular area, during these days, I can say with the greatest certainty and 
definiteness that no foreign aircraft is coming, because we have been in the air 
all the time doing work that has been allotted to our people. I do not say that 
every statement in the press is wrong. That would be ridiculous for me to say. 

163. In the Rajya Sabha: India-China Relations 45 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): I am 
grateful to you. Sir, for giving me this opportunity of making a statement. 

Three days ago, on the 18th December, I received through our Ambassador 
in Peking, Premier Chou En-lai s reply to my letter of the 16th November. 46 
This letter has already appeared in the Press and so I need not give any details 
about its contents. 

I read this letter with regret. It does not accept the reasonable and practical 
proposals which I had made to Premier Chou En-lai in order to secure an 
immediate lessening of tension along the Sino-Indian border and to create the 
necessary atmosphere for a peaceful settlement of the border problem. It is 
merely a reiteration of claims to extensive areas in our territory which by history, 
by custom or by agreement have long been integral parts of India. It does not 
contain any reply to the detailed letter which I had sent to him on September 


45. Statement, 21 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVII, cols 3227-3232. 

46. See Appendix 12. For Nehru’s letter to Chou En-lai of 16 November 1959, see SWJN/ 
SS/54/pp. 492-498. 
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26 47 and the Note of November 4 in which some salient facts bearing on the 
situation had been mentioned. Premier Chou En-lai has stated in his letter that 
he would send a reply to this previous letter and Note of mine in the near 
future. 

I have today sent a reply to Premier Chou En-lai 4 * referring to the above 
facts and stating that I am sorry to find that he had based his claim on recent 
intrusions by Chinese personnel into parts of Indian territory It is, in fact, these 
intrusions which had brought about the present situation and created 
apprehensions. I have further stated that I cannot accept the allegation that 
Indian forces had occupied any part of Chinese territory, or committed aggression 
at Kongka Pass or at Longju, where our established checkpost was attacked by 
Chinese troops. 

Premier Chou En-lai in his letter has spoken of the “friendly manner” in 
which Indian personnel who were captured in the Chenmo Valley were treated. 

I have referred him again to the statement of Karam Singh about the treatment 
that he and his colleagues received while they were prisoners in the custody of 
the Chinese border forces. This statement clearly indicates the deplorable 
treatment to which the Indian prisoners were subjected. 

Premier Chou En-lai had suggested that he and I should meet on December 
26 so as to reach an agreement on the principles which are presumably to guide 
the officials on both sides in the discussion of details. I have repeated, what I 
have said previously, that I am always ready to meet and discuss with him the 
outstanding differences between our countries and explore the avenues of 
settlement. I have, however, pointed out that I do not see how we can reach an 
agreement on principles when there is such complete disagreement about the 
facts. I would prefer to wait for his promised reply to my letter of September 26 
and our note of November 4 before we discuss what should be the next step. I 
have added that it is quite impossible for me to proceed to Rangoon or any 
other place within the next few days.. 

In my reply I have expressed my entire agreement with him to the sentiments 
which he had expressed in the last paragraph of his letter, to the effect that the 
principal concern of our two countries should be “with the programme of long- 
term peaceful construction to lift ourselves from our present state of 
back-wardness, and that we should not be parties to the increasing of tension 
between our two countries or in the world.” India has welcomed the fact that 
there is some lowering of world tensions and that “the world situation is 
developing in a direction favourable to peace”. It is for this reason, even apart 

47. See S WJN/SS/52/pp. 216-231. 

48. See item 161. 
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from the imperative need to improve the relations between our two countries, 
that in spite of recent events, I have continually stressed the need for a peaceful 
settlement of our problems. 

I might add that some days ago we asked our Ambassador in Peking to 
come here for consultations and that we expect him to be here in three or four 
days’ time. Thank you. 

V.K. Dhage: With your permission. Sir, may I say that the situation now 
seems to be rather very serious? Would the Prime Minister consider the 
feasibility of having a discussion on this situation now before we disperse? 
As I said previously, it is possible for us even to sit late at night. Let us 
have a discussion on this matter so that we may be able to assess the situation 
properly and know the mind of the Government. 

D.P. Singh: 49 1 think a new situation has arisen, in view of the reply which 
we have received from Mr. Chou En-lai. So, I would also associate myself 
with his suggestion that there should be a discussion of the situation which 
has arisen 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In this matter I am in your hands, in the hands of the House. 
This question was raised in the other House and I told them that it was for the 
House to decide or for the Speaker. I personally did not see the necessity for a 
discussion at this stage although normally I welcome discussions, because this 
is a stage where no new development has taken place, except of course the 
reiteration of certain positions, points of view. But I have no objection to a 
discussion All that I would say is that so far as I am concerned, I am leaving 
Delhi day after tomorrow morning. We have only today and tomorrow. 
Tomorrow afternoon in the other House they have decided to have a discussion 
for two hours. That is the position, Sir. 

Mr. Chairman: On the same subject? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir. 

V.K. Dhage: We can take up the discussion either before that or even after 
that. I have no objection. I do not think that on our side anyone will have 
objection to sit even late. I think a discussion on this matter should be held 
in the House. 

49. PSP. 
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Ganga Sharan Sinha: Is it a fact that this letter from the Chinese Premier 
was released by the Chinese Embassy to the Press? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When I received Mr. Chou En-lai’s letter— he had it delivered 
to our Ambassador in Peking, who telegraphed to us — in that letter there was a 
mention by Mr. Chou En-lai that after I had received this letter he would release 
it to the Press and it was, therefore, released by him at Peking. 

Seeta Parmanand : 50 Would it be possible to have a joint sitting tomorrow 
after six? 

Seeta Parmanand: Was it released before he received it or after? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: After. I have made that clear. 

Mr. Chairman: He said so. After he received it What is it, Shrimati Seeta 
Parmanand? 

Seeta Parmanand: Mr. Chairman, we may have a joint sitting of both Houses 
so that time could be saved. 

Mr. Chairman: Joint sessions are provided only in case of conflict between 
the two Houses. I do not think there is any conflict. 

Ganga Sharan Sinha: Is it the normal procedure that when the Prime Minister 
or a Government writes a letter to the other Government, that is released 
by the Embassy of that Government or the other Prime Minister who receives 
the letter? What is the normal procedure? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That has been done by us too. We did that in the case of our 
letter. 

Jaswant Singh : 51 Is the consent of the other party generally not taken in 
this matter, and may I know whether one party can release it without the 
consent of the other party? Just I want to know the general procedure, the 
diplomatic procedure. 


50. Congress. 

51. Independent. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Normally such letters are not published at all. Diplomatic 
correspondence cannot be carried on if letters are constantly being published. 
But recently chiefly because of the debates in this House and the other House 
and the desire of the Houses to know all that has happened we published all 
this correspondence in the White Papers and that is a continuation of that. 
Naturally we had to follow it up. We could not have debates here, proper debates, 
without information being given as to the latest development. Therefore, we 
have been publishing and they have been publishing and we cannot complain 
of their action in this matter. But all that we try to do is not to publish them 
before they are received by the other party. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Prime Minister, may I ask whether it would be possible 
for you to have a discussion here between eleven and one o’clock, suppose 
we started at ten tomorrow for the Question Hour? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir if that is your will. 

Mr. Chairman: So, we meet tomorrow at ten. Then Question Hour will be 
over at eleven. Between eleven and one o’clock we will have discussion 
on this question. 

V.K. Dhage: Thank you. 

164. To Han Suyin: “A Many-Splendoured Thing” 52 

December 21, 1959 

Dear Han Suyin, 

I have received two letters from you during the past few days — one addressed 
to “Your Excellency”, the other to “Panditji”. That anyhow is an improvement. 

I sent you a brief note on November 30. 1 presume you receive it, although 
you do not mention it in either of your letters. 

In your “Excellency” letter, you refer to many things but, about one matter, 
I should like to clear any misapprehension that you might have. Your coming 
here to see me did not in the slightest annoy or irritate me. In fact, it did me 
good and helped me to understand some aspects of this China-India problem. I 
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shall not discuss this matter in this letter because I find this kind of discussion 
does not help much. You say that recent events have led to the iron entering the 
souls of the Chinese and that their pride has been struck at, time and again. 
Unfortunately the same reaction is taking place in India and so we try to balance 
ourselves in between these strong emotional reactions, apart from the facts. 

Did I upbraid you three years ago about your book “A Many-Splendoured 
Thing”? I do not remember what I said then, but obviously, if I ventured to 
criticize anything in it, it must have been because I thought it worthwhile talking 
to you more intimately than I might have done to others. 

Thank you for your good wishes. May the New Year prove better for all of 
us than the one through which we have passed. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


165. To the Consultative Committee on External Affairs: 
New Map and Goa 53 

Sino-Indian Border 
Congress M.P.s Discussions 
Authoritative Map to be Published 

New Delhi, 
December 21. 

Prime Minister Nehru informed the members of the Consultative Committee 
on External Affairs of Parliament that the Government of India would shortly 
publish an authoritative map showing the Sino-Indian border. 

Mr. Nehru said that India’s position in respect of the border on NEFA side 
and on Ladakh side was unassailable being supported by maps, documents and 
treaties apart from tradition and custom. He assured members that in no case 
would India yield to the unjust and unreasonable claims of the Chinese on 
Indian territory as seen in the latest reply received from Premier Chou En-lai. 
He criticised the Chinese Premier for trying to link up the Ladakh border issue 
with the McMahon Line and said that these two things were separate. While 
India was in favour of negotiations he would certainly take all steps to safeguard 
her from further incursions. 


53. From The Hindu, 22 December 1959. 
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FROM SHANKAR 'S WEEKLY . 27 DECEMBER 1959 
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It is gathered that Mr. Nehru also made a reference to the Chinese edition 
of his book '"Discovery of India” carrying a map showing the Sino-Indian border 
and said that it was only a rough artist-drawn map which was done long after 
the McMahon Line was drawn and the Simla Conference. In this connection, 
he said the Government would continue to ban the import of unauthorised maps 
into India. The authoritative map would show the border clearly and would 
leave no room for doubt. A map showing places which the Chinese claim as 
theirs may also be published. 

The meeting which lasted for an hour discussed mainly the Sino-Indian 
border issue in the light of the letter received from Mr. Chou En-lai and Prime 
Minister’s reply to that. 

When a member asked whether a Summit Conference was likely to be held 
in Delhi, Mr. Nehru pointed out that the British Premier had suggested that a 
series of meetings might be necessary as a preliminary to holding the Summit 
Conference. 

The Prime Minister is said to have indicated to the committee that the 
Government of India was in touch with friendly countries like Burma and 
Indonesia in regard to China’s present attitude towards Asian countries, adds 
the PTI. China’s border problem with Burma still remained and despite 
assurances, the Chinese version of the Sino-Burmese border claimed large 
chunks of Burmese territory. Burma was rather concerned about this 
development and General Ne Win and he had had a talk during the latter’s visit 
to Delhi while on his way to Rangoon from Cairo. The recent trouble over 
Chinese nationals in Indonesia provided an indication of the Chinese attitude. 

Reference was also made about Nepal and the Prime Minister was asked 
about the extent of anti-Indian feelings in Nepal. Mr. Nehru is reported to have 
deplored this attitude of the Communist Party in Nepal. By and large the people 
and the Government of Nepal, he is reported to have said, were friendly with 
India. By way of illustration Mr. Nehru referred to a procession organised by 
the Communists and other groups in Nepal as a protest against Prime Minister’s 
declaration on Nepal. The procession consisted of only 200 people and they 
cheered the Indian Ambassador at Kathmandu when he passed by it. 

GOA DISCUSSED IN TALKS WITH IKE 

Prime Minister is understood to have told the committee that during his talks 
with Mr. Eisenhower, a casual mention of Goa was also made. It was in 
connection with his review of the Portuguese rule in Goa. The reference to Goa 
is reported to have arisen when the committee was discussing the citizenship 
rights of Goans who are in India. Mr. Nehru is said to have pointed out the 
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difficulties relating to the grant of Indian citizenship so long as they remained 
Portuguese citizens. Unless they renounced Portuguese citizenship and acquired 
Indian citizenship in the same manner as other foreigners act, the rules in this 
regard could not be altered. The Government of India did not wish to alter the 
rules at any rate till the case before The Hague Court was decided. 

166. In the Lok Sabha: India-China Relations 54 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, I do not exactly remember the date of our last debate in this House. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh: 25th, 26th and 27th. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think it was in November, towards the end of November. A 
little before that, I had sent a letter to Premier Chou En-lai which the House 
knows. In that letter we had made certain proposals and we had a full and 
instructive debate in this House. The House had that letter before it and the 
whole situation, and the House was pleased to give its support, and if I may say 
with respect, its enthusiastic support, to the action we had taken in that matter. 

Since then we have had a reply from Premier Chou En-lai, and I have sent 
a brief reply to him, to his letter. In effect, the new points for consideration are 
Premier Chou En-lai ’s letter and my reply. On the whole, however, the debate 
has proceeded more or less on the same lines as previously, though references 
have, no doubt, been made to Premier Chou En-lai’s letter. 

Hon. Member Acharya Kripalani complained or remarked that I was allergic 
to suggestions being made to me or criticism being made. I hope I am not, and 
that I am always very willing to listen to any suggestions or criticisms. Naturally, 
when a criticism means a reversal of policy, which I believe in, then, I find it 
somewhat difficult to accept, unless I am prepared to accept the reversal of that 
policy; it is not a question of minor changes or anything, but a basic reversal of 
the policy, and, therein, naturally, I have some difficulty. 

Now I have listened, as I should, with very considerable attention to the 
various speeches made, and made rather long notes about what has been said. I 
shall not say much in regard to the many things said, because much of that was 
said, though no doubt justified from some point of view, was not particularly 
helpful in understanding the situation or what should be done. One can 

54. 22 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVII, cols 6709-6727. 
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understand that, but they are not helpful by themselves in finding any particular 
way out of the difficulty. 

May I say that I entirely agree with Shri Jaipal Singh when he said that this 
matter should not be treated as a party issue? Of course not, it is not a party 
issue. Many things have been said by hon. Members opposite with which I am 
in hearty agreement; some things have been said by Members sitting with me 
on this side, with which I am in hearty disagreement, so that it is not a party 
issue at all; it is a national issue, and indeed, it is something more even than a 
national issue, because it impinges on all kinds of international issues, but 
certainly, so far as we are concerned, it is a national issue. 

Now, let us be clear about certain basic factors, so that they need not be 
thought to be in doubt. We are committed, from every point of view, to defend 
our country, to preserve its integrity, to preserve its honour and self-respect. 
That is not a matter for argument, I thought. Opinions may differ as to how to 
do it. That is a different matter. But the basic thing is clear, and in doing that, in 
the ultimate analysis, almost any price has to be paid. One cannot proceed on 
the basis of barter, haggling and the tactics of the market-place, where a nation’s 
honour and self-respect are concerned. That is clear. But when you come to the 
next step about what one should do, much has been argued about negotiation 
or war or something in between. I said the other day that if you really stop 
negotiations, the alternative is something which is either war or leading up to 
war, or, of course, it may be just sitting tight and doing nothing, which seems to 
me a very feeble w ay of meeting the situation. 

Shn Jaipal Singh referred to what he considered the many intermediate or 
middle stages, such as, he said. South Africa or Portugal. Well, I would hardly 
have thought those instances helped this argument. In spite of all that has 
happened in South Africa, every year, we have put forward the proposal to 
negotiate with them in the United Nations, and it has been passed there by a 
considerable majority. It is South Africa that has refused to negotiate, the w'ord 
may not be right, anyhow, to talk about these matters, which have created so 
much trouble there. 

In regard to Portugal, we have always been willing to talk to Portugal; 
naturally, the talk has to be about the basic matters, not about some superficial 
matters. So, those examples are not very helpful. 

Then, Acharya Knpalani mentioned economic sanctions. Another hon. 
Member talked about a punitive police action. Now, with all respect to them, I 
do not see how economic sanctions have the slightest effect on anybody in the 
present situation. We have very very little trade with China. We had some trade 
with Tibet which has dwindled chiefly because of Chinese activities on the 
other side. We may consider further as to whether we should continue it or stop 
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it or take another step in the economic sphere. That is a matter for consideration. 
One may do that, but it has no real effect on the situation. It is obvious. 

As for the idea of a police action, I am rather surprised that the hon. Member 
who, he himself has reminded us, has been a gallant soldier, should put forward 
this idea of a police action. What exactly it means in this context is not clear to 
me. You can have a police action against some very very weak adversary where 
the police — the whole meaning is that the police can function there and get 
results. Whether the police is represented by some little army or not, essentially 
it is a police action against a small adversary. We do not take police action 
against a larger force of police, if you like to call it, or whatever it is. It is a 
misnomer. Let us not confuse ourselves. 

Then 1 found in the speeches of many Members a desire to make it clear 
that they do not want war, but they suggested various other things. I have 
mentioned some. Acharya Kripalani asked: ‘Why do you always talk about a 
world war? It may be a local war. ’ Yes, it may be, of course. But anyone studying 
the question in the context of wars today — possibly of wars — knows very well 
that local wars do not take place, are not likely to take place, between two great 
countries without developing into big wars and the big wars without developing 
possibly — not certainly — into a world war. I am merely trying to clarify these 
matters so that we may indulge in clear thinking. Merely in our resentment 
saying, as a hon. Member just said a little before me, that we must do this here, 
we must take Tibet or Tibet must be this — all that may be a pleasant thought, 
but it has no relation to reality. 

Here are two countries, both strong in their respective ways, both huge, 
both — I say — incapable of being defeated by the other. It is quite absurd to 
imagine for anyone in China or elsewhere that China, however powerful she 
may be, is going to ultimately defeat India in case of war, I do not accept that, 
and I think China knows that too. It is equally absurd to imagine that India is 
going to defeat China in a great war. 

Braj Raj Singh: We never wanted it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Of course. Then why talk about it? 

Braj Raj Singh: Nobody is talking about it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If you do not want it, why talk about it? If you say ‘We do 
not talk about that thing’, then I would say: Do not talk things that lead up to it. 
One has to be logical about this. We admit it. It is quite clear. First of all, for 
some things a country pays — it does not count the cost. If its honour, self- 
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respect and freedom are involved, no cost is too great. It is better to perish in 
the attempt than to submit or surrender. That is the basis of our thinking — and 
I hope of this House and our people. 

Having said that, it does not mean that we should give up thinking in regard 
to the steps that we take in order to justify whatever our position may be. If we 
have to think of problems of war we have very much to think of what the views 
of experts may be, I do not mean to say that experts are only people wearing the 
military uniform. Civilians like Acharya Kripalani may become experts in 
military matters; for aught I know he may be able to give an opinion about what 
should be done. (Interruption) 

Normally, when one talks about war or even police action one does so after 
logically thinking as to what those steps should be one after the other. What is 
more important and what every General has to think is this. A General has to 
forget himself for a while and think that he is the enemy’s General and what he 
will do. Then he should devise his policy. That is the way to think. One cannot 
imagine any General who has any experience at all imagining that he has a 
clear field and the other fellow is a fool and he will run away before him. That 
does not happen in war or in any circumstances like this. Everyone thinks about 
these matters in the strictest practical way. In addition to that he may think in an 
idealistic way. I hope we think in both ways, idealistic and practical. But if you 
give up one of them it will be unfortunate. But if you give up both idealism and 
practicality then where are we? There is no anchorage to hold on to. 

As 1 said, apart from strong expressions of opinion etc., broadly speaking, 
I believe that there is a very large unanimity of opinion in this House on this 
issue. It may be expressed differently with greater emphasis or less emphasis. 
There is a large unanimity of opinion about this matter, even though some 
people may differ here and there about the steps to be taken, the timing of it. 

Much has been said about timing. Acharya Kripalani is apprehensive that 
time may run against us and the Chinese authorities may consolidate their 
position in these areas. In fact he used the word ‘colonise them’. I do not know 
what the Chinese may or may not do. But as Raja Mahendra Pratap managed to 
say before he sat down — and he speaks with experience having, I believe, 
wandered about some of these territories — it is not a particularly easy matter to 
colonise, or, if I may say so with all respect to Dr. Ram Subhag Singh — to 
industrialise these territories. 

Ram Subhag Singh: But they have three ton trucks in the Kongka Pass. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is not colonising. I do not know what modem science 
may not do in future. I cannot say. I am merely referring to the present, that for 
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the last 2,000 or 3,000 years nobody has succeeded in that in Ladakh. I am 
talking about Ladakh for the moment because there are different areas. At the 
present moment, in all this wide area, I think, possibly one or two tiny villages 
or a few huts are there. Otherwise, there is no inhabitant. 

In summer some shepherds came to graze their sheep and they walk away 
in winter. We are now — I need not remind hon. Members — in winter. It is 
exceedingly difficult except for some daring explorers or that type of persons 
to function with ease in those territories. Nobody lives there. I do not deny the 
possibility of, with great effort, creating conditions for people to live there. 
They live there not by producing anything there because the territory is not that 
way— for thousands of years it has been like that. If it is going to be changed by 
scientific effort, that will take a very considerable time. It does not change 
suddenly like this. 

Hem Barua: This oft repeated statement of uninhabited areas where only 

shepherds go to graze their sheep has given encouragement to the 

Chinese... (Interruptions) It has been repeated often. 

Rajendra Singh: It only substantiates the charge against you. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I was talking about the colonisation of these territories. I am 
merely pointing this out as Raja Mahendra Pratap wanted to do. This may be 
done — I do not know — with the resources of people but it is not a practical 
proposition. I am talking about the time element. The hon. Member has rightly 
pointed out that a road has been built. Mr. Chou En-lai has in his letter referred 
to this road being built with 3,000 civilian personnel and all that from 1955-57. 
That is perfectly true. The House knows that — the road that was built. I am not 
talking about the subsequent developments. Mr. Chou En-lai’s statement 
presumably refers to this road through Aksai Chin area; that is perfectly true. In 
that comer of Ladakh that road was built and for two years or so, we knew 
nothing about it. It is perfectly true; it may be our fault. We knew nothing about 
it. Whatever has happened in Ladakh, so far as we know, apart from the Aksai 
Chin area, the wide area that they have transgressed has been done mostly in 
the last summer — this last summer — as part of the continuation of their efforts 
to suppress the Tibetan revolt. I cannot say of any comer but broadly, this, I 
think, is hue. I am merely stating the facts and not trying to answer any argument. 
So we come back to this. Again, Dr. Ram Subhag Singh made it clear that he 
did not want a ship-building yard in these areas. 
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Ram Subhag Singh: 55 That is true. But that can be done in this age of 
science when Moscow has been joined to the five seas and Alaska and 
Siberia have been equally well developed. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Quite so. I happen to have been to Siberia and know some 
little things about it. I do not know what in this age of atomic energy can be 
done or what might not be done. But take the NEFA area. I think that we have 
done a rather good piece of w ork in the NEFA area, an area in which the British 
failed to do anything at all for decades and decades. They just failed completely. 
We have done a good piece of work not only in spreading our administration 
there but in communications, in schools, hospitals, agriculture etc. among the 
people who are very difficult to handle. That was done and that no doubt will 
continue. 

We want those areas to develop and naturally we expect them to develop in 
the real industrial sense. It is far better to develop industries where they can 
easily develop than across mountains and other places where it is a much harder 
task but those areas should develop in that sense and may be, where we find 
good minerals, etc. they will certainly have to be developed and exploited. 

But the main thing is this. If you do not go back to the past which we had 
discussed so often, what is to be done in the present? 

Now, I repeat that whether we talk about negotiation or whatever else we 
may talk about. It is clear, and I thought there would be no doubt in any hon. 
Member’s mind, that any kind of further step that the Chinese may take will 
obviously be resisted wherever it may be — that is obvious — to the best of our 
ability. 

Rajendra Singh: What about the places that are still in the hands of the 
Chinese? 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Because Shri Vajpayee put me a straight question I am giving 
him this answer that, as a matter of fact, that has been our policy — whether it 
was fully and properly implemented or not is a different matter. That policy has 
not changed. And, as a matter of fact, in NEFA, of course, apart from that very 
tiny enclave of about three or four miles, Longju, it is because of our strength 
there and our determination to resist that we have prevented their entry into 

55. Congress. 
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NEFA except, as I said, in Longju. In all these areas, whether it is the border, 
Uttar Pradesh or Himachal Pradesh or Punjab we have prevented their entry 
and we will prevent it. 

Now the real question is that difficulties have arisen in regard to this fairly 
large area in eastern Ladakh which, as I said, apart from the Aksai Chin area, 
they have entered mostly during the last summer. It may be said, rightly that we 
should have been in a position to prevent that. It is a difficult task, but it may be 
that if we had directed all our attention to it previously it might have been done. 
I do not wish to argue that point. Anyhow, here is this present position and this 
present position can be resolved basically in two ways: one is by an attempt at 
negotiation yielding some kind of fruitful results, a peaceful settlement, and 
the other is by compulsion and coercion which may be less than war or war 
itself. Any attempt at compulsion or coercion is really — in these circumstances 
economic sanctions do not count — if not war, call it police action if you like, 
that is, the use of armed people. Now, when hon. Members refer to this, no 
doubt they have to bear in mind that there are armed people on the other side 
too; it is not a one way traffic. Therefore, if one has to take that, principles 
apart, one has to do so in favourable circumstances when one thinks that it is 
likely to yield substantial results. One does not do this merely in a huff or 
because one is angry. That may lead to something the opposite of what one 
desires. 

Therefore, while one tries to settle it always by negotiation, one at the 
same time, strengthens oneself to deal with any situation that might arise or has 
arisen. These are normal platitudes — the House will forgive me for repeating 
them, but I want a little clear thinking. On this issue. We follow both these 
policies. We tried to negotiate because that is not only right but inevitable and 
I would submit that no country in the wide world would not negotiate, does not 
matter how much they are opposed to each other. If they are dead opposed to 
each other, even then they talk. We have had in recent months, or may be in the 
last year, very serious incidents between powerful countries like the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America — shooting down bombers, aircraft, 
etc. Well, they have talked about it. They have not declared war. They have 
talked about it; settled it and sometimes not settled it; it is still there unsettled. 
Sometimes they have given compensation, or whatever it is. But countries, 
whatever the situation may be, always negotiate. It is inevitable in international 
affairs. Otherwise, there will be a complete law of the jungle. You may say that 
one party is functioning as if it was the law of the jungle. It may be. It is 
deplorable and one should naturally do what one can to stop that. But one 
negotiates even then. Negotiation always carries weight if there is strength 
behind it. A weak country or a weak person cannot negotiate at all. Therefore, 
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strength is an essential factor. The building up of strength, the addition to your 
strength, the addition to your strength, is obvious. It has to be done. 

Then, hon. Members might ask, “What will you do if your negotiation 
does not yield results?” I cannot, and it would not be right for me now, to lay 
down what one does; but, as I said, in any event, we have to build up strength to 
meet such contingencies at a suitable moment. For us to say, as some hon. 
Members hinted at, that “Do not talk to them; do not negotiate”, is a thing 
which, I would venture to say, will not be understood by any country in the 
wide world. 

The hon. Member, Acharya Kripalani, seems to think that this is the fault 
of our publicity. Countries gather information, and their foreign offices, even if 
we are at fault, do keep themselves informed about these matters. They are 
interested in a matter of this kind. It has excited world-wide interest naturally 
because of the possibilities in it; because of the potentialities of big scale trouble 
in it. Every country has watched it, studied it; we have helped them to study it 
and all that. If those countries do not immediately accept, let us say, Acharya 
Kripalani’s view-point on it, it is not necessarily true that we are at fault. It may 
be that Acharya Kripalani’s viewpoint may be at fault. It may be. 

Acharya Kripalani: If you are satisfied with your publicity, I have no 

objection. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no. It is not a question of my being satisfied. One seems 
to imagine that if we shout loudly enough about what we feel the other party or 
other country will agree to it! Publicity goes a very small way in these matters. 
It really consists, as far as possible, in placing the material. In judging of any 
matter outside India — many matters come up — do we decide, because 
somebody’s publicity hits us on the head, in his favour? We judge these things 
from our own sources and our own information as to what has happened in 
Europe or South America or Africa or Asia or South-East Asia. The countries 
have their ambassadors, ministers, agents of publicity, and what not, to get 
information. They judge from them. We may fail completely in some small 
matter; this may happen if there is a riot somewhere here; but in big matters 
concerning two countries, other countries are deeply interested and are very 
well informed. They have to be. They cannot afford to be not fully informed 
about matters like this between two great countries like India and China. They 
may be right or wrong. That is a different matter. But they attempt to keep 
themselves informed and we attempt to keep themselves informed too. I have 
no doubt the other country also keeps them informed. There it is. 

To imagine that what we think is inevitably a hundred per cent right is not 
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necessarily correct. Sometimes we may be a little wrong too. We are human 
beings subject to error, just like others are. I think it comes in the way of clear 
thinking. If we decide and if we have come to the conclusion, that we are a 
hundred per cent, in the right, no further thinking is required. Only some kind 
of strong action is necessary. Action, or rather the capacity for action, is always 
necessary, because without that, words do not count. But that action must think 
of the consequences and every action that is indulged in surely is indulged in 
with a view to achieve results. To indulge in action not to achieve results 
obviously has no good result itself. So, these factors have to be considered. 

Nath Pai: May I ask, is it not that we are 100 per cent right? This is casting 
an aspersion and weakening our case when he indicates that there is one 
degree of doubt regarding our basic rights. He has made the statement that 
we are not 100 per cent right. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That depends on, right in regard to what? 

Nath Pai: Our rights in Ladakh, regarding the border. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think we are in the right, very much so. We have a strong 
case. 

Nath Pai: Is it not 100 per cent, right? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: He should not ask me these questions, which it is not proper 
for me to deal with in these circumstances. I am prepared to discuss this matter 
with the hon. Member, because these matters are complicated matters. As I 
have told you, we have been discussing in regard to two or three areas in dispute 
with the old Tibetan Government. This has been going on; old standing disputes 
have gone on. 

There are various factors to be considered. I believe our case is a very 
strong one; I have no doubt about it, but I can assure you that the Chinese 
believe that their case is a strong one. They say so, whatever they believe. 

Rajendra Singh: They are wrong. 

Vajpayee: Why should the Prime Minister say that the Chinese say so? Let 
the Chinese say what they want. 

Rajendra Singh: The Prime Minister is in doubt about our case. That is 
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why he is saying like this. 

Tyagi: The Prime Minister knows what he talks. 

Raghunath Singh: That shows his vigilance. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When you discuss the border of any country, wherever it 
may be, which has historical backgrounds, all kinds of past incidents are brought 
up, which are discussed. I think the Chinese case is a very weak one. They go 
back, which is very wrong, I think, to past periods of history. That is a different 
matter. But whatever it is, if you have to deal with it, you have to answer it. My 
point is I cannot deal with them by saying, “All that you say does not require an 
answer”. We are right, but that is not the way. We may be right 100 per cent, or 
99 per cent, but I have to answer their case, as I insist that they should answer 
mine, otherwise, there can be no dealings at all. Otherwise, you decide in an 
armed way or coercive way — they or we — and whichever has the longer lathi 
possibly produces a greater effect. The whole thing cannot be dealt with in this 
easygoing way, as if it does not require any argument. It does require argument 
to convince them, to convince the other countries and all that. 

Acharya Kripalani himself referred to some foreign countries. They are no 
fools — those people; they are friends; yet, they have argued this matter in a 
variety of ways. 

There is so much said about the McMahon line and we have strongly stressed 
our case. I have not a shadow of doubt in my mind that not only the McMahon 
line is right from our point of view, but I would go further and say that before 
the McMahon line was made, the McMahon line itself was the laying down of 
something that existed before it; that is, a justification of the traditional border 
there. It is not the McMahon line that created the border. It is only after a 
conflict it was laid down. That is so. Take Ladakh. The history of Ladakh, the 
present history of Ladakh goes back to 1842 when after war between the ruler 
of Ladakh, Maharajah Gulab Singh, and the ruler of Tibet, both being feudatories 
of others — the ruler of Tibet being the feudatory of the Emperor of China and 
the ruler of Ladakh being the feudatory of the ruler of Punjab at that time — the 
war between them ended ultimately in the victory of Gulab Singh’s forces, and 
that resulted in a treaty, acknowledging that Ladakh was part of Kashmir State 
territory. Later this area, this boundary, was not demarcated on the ground, but 
laid down in maps by some English surveyors. 

Now I can understand some dispute being raised about some country here 
and there. Of course, it is not marked, and its territory is not inhabited. There is 
no administration, no payment of tax, no proofs — the only proof is travellers’ 
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accounts the normal thing that has been understood by people who pass that 
way and maps; these are the two or three ways of proving these things. So that, 
the question may arise about minor points here and there, but the major point is 
the basic boundary of Ladakh which was laid down 112 years ago, not today. It 
is not marked there; it is marked in maps. 

Now, some maps differ. There is no doubt about it. Maps differ, travellers’ 
accounts differ and travellers’ books differ, and all these matters can be argued 
about. One cannot say that we will not talk about these matters. But the basic 
thing is not about those border troubles, but this rather massive infiltration into 
Ladakh which has chiefly taken place, to the best of my knowledge, during the 
last summer, apart from the Aksai Chin area. 

The argument — if it is raised — that “we are here and we have taken 
possession of this territory; therefore, it is ours” of course, is an utterly wrong 
argument. The sovereignty of a country does not change because somebody 
comes and sits in a comer of it. It is obvious it cannot. No country has an army 
spread out all along its borders to protect it from people coming in. Anybody 
can come in, but the sovereignty of that country remains over that territory, 
even though some people may sit on a little part of it. 

Therefore, if I may say so the basic point today is not, I submit, that we 
should not negotiate; let us consider that, because one has always to negotiate, 
and to say that negotiations will not bear fruit, if I may say so, has no relevance 
in this matter. Even if it did not bear fruit, even then you will have to negotiate, 
because that is a way of procedure. The moment you refuse to do so, you are 
wrong before the world, and the world will think you are afraid of negotiation; 
you are afraid of that. They will not accept your word for it — you are afraid of 
talking to the other parties; that is the impression created. 

But the negotiation has some value only if it is backed by strength. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: On a point of order. As an elderly man, I say: let us 

also negotiate amongst ourselves. It is 6.30 and let us adjourn. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In the final analysis, it comes to this that we must build up 
our strength and, as I have said previously — I think on the last occasion— this 
is not a matter which we can dispose off by a discussion. It may take a few 
months or a year or more. 

Whatever the issue of this is, the issue, of this matter may come or may not 
come in a few months or so, I do not know, but what I am saying is that the 
situation that has arisen on our borders is of such historical significance from a 
long-term point of view. India and China, these two great countries, for the first 
time face each other on a long border which is a live border, and even if we are 
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friends, even then, we have a live and dangerous border; if we are not friends, 
then it is worse. Therefore, this tremendous historical development is taking 
place in Asia affecting not only India and China, but all the countries of Asia, 
necessitating, quite apart from other developments, the building up of our 
strength. Then we can consider using it whenever it is necessary. 

Building up of our strength means certainly defence forces and the defence 
apparatus, but remember that defence means today industrial strength. It is 
industry that gives real strength. So, while we keep our Army etc., as strong as 
we can make it and as well-equipped as possible, the real basis, the real strength, 
will come from rapid industrialisation. 

We come back really not only to industrialization; it means better agriculture, 
better industry, in order to meet these crises, because it is only then that countries 
become strong. That is how other countries are strong today. The so-called 
Great Powers or the middling Powers are strong because they have become a 
modernized State, because they take advantage of the modem methods which 
increase their production, give them strength, all kinds of things. Therefore, 
the basic thing is that we become a modem State, not remain in a backward 
condition economically and socially. 

These are the basic things that we have to face, and this is a challenge to 
the country, not a challenge in the present of course which we have to meet, but 
much more so a challenge for the future, because ultimately unless proper 
balances are created in Asia, all our wishes may not lead us to what we want to 
have. 

Therefore, I would beg this House to look at this matter from this wider 
point of view as well as from the immediate danger point of view, and to consider 
it not a party matter, but a national issue of far-reaching consequences. 

Braj Raj Singh: Acharya Kripalani has to reply. 

Mr. Speaker: The discussion has been allowed under rules 193 and 195. It 

is specifically noted in rule 195 that there is no motion and no voting shall 

be taken, and there is no right of reply. I am sorry. 
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167. In the Rajya Sabha: India-China Relations 56 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Mr. 
Chairman, I have always welcomed discussions on foreign affairs in this House 
and profited by them. On this occasion I was somewhat reluctant for a discussion, 
though I bowed to the wishes of the House and your wishes, Sir, because I felt 
that having regard to the present situation, nothing new, so far as discussion is 
concerned, had really emerged and it would be rather an odd course of events 
or precedent to establish that whenever I send a letter there is to be a discussion 
and whenever I receive a letter there is to be a discussion. As a matter of fact, 
such letters are normally not published. But owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the case here, we have decided, and I think rightly, to place all correspondence 
that takes place before Parliament and the public. And yet it is obvious that 
diplomatic correspondence can hardly go very far, if this took place and if it is 
continually discussed in public. Some new method of diplomacy will have to 
be evolved. That was my difficulty, not of keeping back any facts from this 
House or the country, because when we place all our cards on the table and all 
our letters, then there is nothing hidden, and if we are to proceed through 
diplomatic means, they have to be somewhat different from the procedure often 
adopted in a debate. The facts may be the same, the course of events may be the 
same. As Mr. Dahyabhai Patel 57 said, and no doubt, others have said or realised, 
the issues before us are of the highest moment and importance and require not 
only great effort of the mind, but if I may say so, other efforts too. It is a situation 
which, as was pointed out in the last debate here, is a new situation in India’s 
history of two thousand years. It is not some mere border incident that has 
happened, although border incidents have happened. It is not something which 
can be brushed away by a little strong language as our friend from Ladakh just 
used. It is a conflict between two of the biggest nations of Asia coming up face 
to face on a long border after thousands of years of history. Therefore, we have 
always to keep in mind where we are and what we can do and what we will 
have to do. At the same time, keeping in mind all this does not mean that we 
should approach this question with an apprehension of not being able to do 
much or with weakness. I do not believe in that. But weakness or strength 
comes from many things and in many ways. It is not merely a question of 
strong resolutions that we may pass. There is the military test of weakness or 
strength. There is the industrial test of weakness or strength, and there is the 

56. Motion, 22 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVII, cols 3460-3471. 
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test of the morale of the people, the discipline of the people. All these are tests 
and we are going to be tested in every way. And whatever may be the outcome 
in the next few weeks or few months or whatever the period might be of these 
border troubles, this testing will continue for years to come, I should like this 
House to realise this. Now, I do not understand when hon. Members ask: “How 
long are we going to put up with this kind of thing? What exactly does this 
kind of thing mean? I do not understand it, I say, as long as the circumstances 
require it. It may be a week, a year, ten years or a hundred years, because you 
cannot change all these factors that go to make world changes. I use the words 
“hundred years” in a metaphorical sense. It may happen. But the point is the 
whole outlook has to be fitted in into the enormous changes that are taking 
place in the world. 

Here are two mighty nations of the Western world — the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union — opposed to each other in many ways, fearful 
of each other, arming against each other and yet holding their hands realising 
the consequences of not holding their hands realising the consequences that 
once they let loose the dogs of war, nobody can stop them. In strength or military 
might, neither India nor China can come up anywhere near those tremendously 
powerful nations but we are big nations, strong nations, determined nations 
and each nation is having its own strong sense of self-respect and honour. If we 
honour, as we do, our own self-respect and are going to stand by it whatever 
happens, let us remember that China is not a small or a mean country. It has 
also a strong idea of its self-respect and honour and let us not throw words 
which without doing us any good do a lot of harm by attacking the self-respect 
of a country. This is quite apart from what they may have done or we may do. 
Of course, we have to talk warily as we have to act warily but with strength. 
Here this position has arisen due, undoubtedly, to certain activities, advances, 
and I think, aggression by the Chinese authorities in Ladakh chiefly and a little 
bit in NEFA. Now, there is a history behind it which can be traced to some 
extent from the White Paper that had been circulated, the correspondence, etc., 
and we can try to understand and find out what has happened more or less and 
what might take place but again, I would say, behind all this are bigger and 
more historical changes that are taking place in the face of history. Two 
revolutions come into contact, the Chinese revolution and the Indian revolution. 
They are of different types but nevertheless revolutions which have changed 
the face of these countries and which go on changing them, maybe in somewhat 
different ways and it is a major fact of history not only of India and China but 
of Asia and the world that these two revolutions come across each other on a 
wide field. That is the problem before us which cannot be dealt with by merely 
getting angry or petulant about it. Let us be angry by all means but let us think 
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as to how we can deal with this matter. We cannot, of course lay down every 
step because each step has to be conditioned by events, each step has to be 
conditioned by new circumstances, but broadly speaking one can lay down and 
one can prepare for it so far as one can, because whatever step we may take can 
only be successful in so far as it is backed by strength and a people’s will and 
determination to shoulder the burdens of that step. Each step involves burdens 
and each step involves grave difficulties for the country. When there is a conflict 
between two countries big or small, there are, broadly speaking, two ways of 
dealing with it. The normal way which every country follows till something 
else happens is the diplomatic way, by diplomacy of correspondence, diplomacy 
of personal meetings and discussion. The moment any country renounces the 
diplomatic way, there is no other way except war. There may be perhaps a 
middle way of nothing happening, just sitting at home and being angered with 
each other, but the moment you say that you will not have the diplomatic way, 
it means that you close the door of meetings, of talking and of correspondence. 
There it is and then the other forces come into play. It may be a way or it may 
be, for the moment, not doing anything if you like, but a situation which drifts 
towards war. I should like to know what other third way there is. That is one 
point to be realised when people talk about: “How long are we to wait?” I say, 
you will have to wait as long as you have to wait. I cannot measure that time 
and I cannot limit it. Do we deal with a situation like this, or does China deal 
with a situation like this by issuing an ultimatum to India “Do this” or “Do 
that”? Is India going to deal with a situation like this by issuing an ultimatum to 
China? Think of the meaning of these words and the consequences that lie 
behind those words. It means shutting the door with no other way open except 
the way of war. Now, all of us want to avoid war, I presume all of us, maybe not 
some but let us realise that this imagining that one can have a little scrap here 
and a little scrap there and then just adjust with the other party is rather infantile 
thing. Two great nations do not have little scraps and then frighten each other 
by scraps. Scraps grow. In fact, the chief difficulty at the present moment which 
the House faces and the country is angered at is, as everyone knows, because 
scraps have occurred. It is not our fault, maybe, but it does not matter; the point 
is it is the scraps that rouse passions and if there are a few more scraps, the 
period of small scraps will end and the period of big scraps will end and other 
things will come in. One thing leads to another. One has to look into this not 
only from the context of our border and of two mighty countries coming into 
conflict, but its consequences elsewhere, what will happen. I am being perfectly 
frank with this House which normally a person in my position should not be, 
but I think that we should be frank with each other and not lose ourselves in 
fine phrases. Any kind of warlike development between India and China will 
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be an indefinite war because we will never give in and they will never give in. 
Realise that. It is not like what the hon. Member from Kashmir said, “Go and 
teach them a lesson. They will then behave”. It is amazing, and this kind of 
approach, I am sorry to use the word, is rather infantile. It means that throughout 
our life we will be warring and warring because India will not give in. Are we 
going to allow China to conquer India, or will they allow themselves to be 
conquered? All these facts come up. Have you thought of them? Of course, if 
they try to push into India, naturally we have to fight and fight regardless of the 
time taken; it may be a few years or a hundred years. That is a different matter 
and we have to fight because there is no choice left. From our side or from their 
side, in bringing this decision about one thinks not once but many times before 
doing it. When there is no escape from it, well there is no escape from it. 
Therefore, one tries naturally the way of peaceful settlement. We have been 
talking about these things not only in our case but in the case of every quarrel 
in the wide world. We have talked about this in regard to big international 
issues and we still go on talking about it. Was that meant for others only, this 
talk that we indulged in, and was not to be applied to our own case when it 
came? That would be a strange commentary on what we say and what we do 
when faced with a difficult situation. Therefore, it is inevitable that we should — 
call it what you like — negotiate, deal with this question diplomatically, deal 
with it by correspondence, by meeting when necessary, because in such a matter 
it is far more important to get results if results are obtainable than to allow 
some kind of false prestige to come in and refuse to talk. That is not becoming 
when major issues are at stake involving the future destiny of a country, of 
hundreds of millions of people, and I should say quite frankly that in this letter 
which we have been discussing — the letter of Premier Chou En-lai — there is, 
so far as facts are concerned, no giving in. It is a reiteration, repetition and 
reaffirmation of their claims and yet there is one thing in it which I welcome, 
whatever the reason for it may be, and that is, as I see it, certainly a strong 
desire to meet and discuss. There is that and I welcome it, although I must say 
I do not understand how Premier Chou En-lai expected me within four or five 
days or a week to be able to meet him in a third country. It seems rather odd to 
me but the fact remains that there is that and whatever the reason behind that 
may be — some people may say there is a special motive behind that; it does not 
matter. Maybe, but the point is that throughout that letter this point is brought 
out — so far as I am concerned, whenever the time comes, whenever it is suitable, 
I shall avail myself of that opportunity because the issues are too serious for 
any other course to be adopted. That is the broad approach to this question. 

We have sent a reply to Premier Chou En-lai which has not been published 
but in fact I had given the substance to this House yesterday, because I wanted 
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it to reach Premier Chou En-lai before it is published. It will be published in a 
day or two, perhaps two or three days. 

Now, I think in the last two or three letters that we have sent we have stated 
our case, I won’t say in all its details but broadly they have been stated and this 
House should realise that merely repetition or strong repetition of certain phrases 
does not make a case when you are dealing with international matters, just as 
the Chinese Government should realise that their mere repetition of strong 
phrases does not make a case for them. A case is something different whether it 
is looked at from constitutional, legal, historical, geographical or other points 
of view, usage etc. We have broadly stated our case; it is a good case and I think 
the facts and the history behind it and all that are very much in our favour. But 
it has to be dealt with in that level. If I or the Chinese Government merely deal 
with it at a level of hurling strong speeches at each other or ultimatums, well, 
then there is no discretion. Then we enter into a field of conflict which from a 
merely verbal conflict may go on to physical conflict and from a small physical 
conflict to a big physical conflict and so on and so forth. All these step-by-step 
consequences come. 

So I have ventured to place these various considerations before the House. 
I am grateful to the House for their kind expressions of confidence in the policy 
we are pursuing and their assurance to support this policy to the hilt. Of course 
without that faith and confidence and assurance, I could do little; nobody could 
do anything. In such a grave matter we require the full direction and confidence 
of Parliament and of the people and we have to tread the straight and narrow 
path of building up strength as soon as and as rapidly as we can in all ways, 
always also restraining ourselves from doing the wrong thing which will bring 
about wrong and evil results which may become irretrievable. It is now a difficult 
position for anyone or for any country just as the world in the last few years has 
lived — not under a balance of strength or balance of power but it has lived — 
under a balance of terror. That has been the state of the world. These great 
mighty countries, mightier than any country the world has ever seen, have lived 
in a state of terror of each other — the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb and all 
that — and in spite of their anger and passion and disgust of each other, yet they 
have restrained themselves because they knew the consequences of not 
restraining themselves. And here now we see this great attempt being made by 
two of the most powerful nations in the world somehow or other to find a way 
out of life under this terror, a way of peace which will not come quickly. It will 
take time. It is not a question of a meeting, call it summit meeting or whatever 
you like. Even now they envisage a succession of summit meetings, but it is by 
far the most hopeful sign the world has seen in the last ten years, this meeting 
of people who have been rivals and who have been opponents trying and coming 
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together to find a way out and that way out is not merely something that will 
apply to them or something that will apply only to Europe. Obviously in the 
circumstances as they exist, it will apply to the wide world directly in some 
places, indirectly to others if tension goes down. Now, even in an extreme case 
like that, the House will see how countries have functioned even when they are 
full of passion and anger and strength and all that; yet they have restrained 
themselves realising the consequences. Are we not to show even that much 
restraint here and not think of the consequences of this or that action and to 
become impatient and say, we cannot wait? Well, if we cannot wait, what do 
we do? I do not know what anyone has in mind when he says, ‘I cannot wait; 
something must be done’. And I should like that aspect to be developed as to 
what should be done. Mere anger I can understand and I should like that anger 
to be translated into strength-giving elements in the country. That I can 
under-stand. Of course we have to build up strength — that is the basis of it — in 
every way; as I said not only in the military way but even more so in the industrial 
way, and this strength has to do far more than the sword or the small gun. It is 
the industrial machine behind it that counts and above all it is the strength of 
the morale of the nation which counts, a nation which will not surrender to evil, 
surrender to invasion, surrender to any threat and stand up with head high 
whatever happens. That is the thing we build up meanwhile always trying to 
find a way out of the deadlock, to find a find a solution consonant with the 
integrity and self-respect of the country— because anything which goes against 
self-respect should be ruled out of course — at the same time remembering not 
to say or do things which make it difficult for the door to remain open which 
put the other side — not a weak side but a powerful side — concerned also angry 
and thinking, — wrongly you may think but rightly according to their thinking — 
that they are being insulted and all that. It is a very dangerous thing when the 
iron enters the soul of a nation. In war time it enters it and then they go ahead 
simply motivated by hatred and anger and a desire to destroy. It is a dangerous 
thing and till it works itself out in terrible destruction; well, the war proceeds — 
somebody is defeated or nobody is defeated — whatever may happen. 

Now, I should like some difference, some distinction, to be made in India 
between what I would call a grim determination to preserve our freedom, our 
integrity, our honour and self-respect because there can be— I entirely agree 
with one hon. Member — no bargaining about these things, it is true, and at the 
same time avoiding that iron entering into our souls and our saying something 
or doing something which makes the iron enter into the other party’s soul. 
Then a situation is created out of which there is no way out, except dreadful 
conflict, indefinite conflict, uncertain conflict, spreading possibly to other 
countries, spreading possibly all over the world. These are serious possibilities 
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which may come about by some action of ours or China’s or somebody else’s. 
We feel wronged by China. I feel that the way they have acted has been wrong 
and unfair to us. I am not for the moment going— it is up to the House and hon. 
Members — into the question of how far we have been at fault, our Government 
here in the past. But we cannot go on repeatedly discussing the past. We have 
to discuss the present and the future. And in the future the only two courses 
open to us are to strengthen ourselves in all these ways that I have mentioned 
and at the same time to try our best by friendly approaches, dignified and friendly 
approaches, to find a way by settlement. 

Now, sometimes Mr. Dahyabhai Patel, sometimes others talk about the 
“Bhai-bhai” approach. I really do not understand what this criticism means. I 
hope that our approach to every country will be a “Bhai-bhai” approach. I am 
very glad that in regard to China it was a “Bhai-bhai” approach. What does it 
mean? I fear the significance of the words is not realised. It is a very common 
thing in India, a friendly way of approach. Each country has its own way of 
approach. It is not a bad approach. There is nothing derogatory about it. And 
this “Bhai-bhai” has been used for almost every country from which people 
have come here. We may have used it more for some countries, because they 
took it more, and for some less, and it is quite a right approach. That does not 
mean, of course, that our eyes are closed, that we surrender anything that we 
value. That, of course, is wrong. More especially while Governments deal with 
each other, the people’s approach towards another people should always be 
friendly and they should not consider the people of the other country enemies, 
even though we are in conflict with the Government. Surely even in the days of 
our national struggle, the lesson we learnt was to fight against imperialism, 
British imperialism, and not against the British. I am merely mentioning this in 
passing, because I am anxious that the resentment that there is in India and 
which has been caused rightfully and justly should be directed into right channels 
of strength to build up, because it is a matter of our survival, not of phrase and 
of not being able to wait or not wait. It is a matter of India’s survival. That is the 
question we have to face. It is a big question. It is not a border issue. Of course, 
there is the border issue. We shall deal with it to the best of our ability, but 
behind that border issue stretches out this future which might be and ought to 
be a good future for us and which might also be a dreadful future by countries 
fighting for survival. So, it is in this context that I would beg of this House to 
consider these matters and deal with them and even advise us. 

Now, I am not dealing with Premier Chou En-lai’s letter. But there is one 
particular matter which I should like to correct. First of all, may I point out I 
think it was Diwan Chaman Lall who said something about it — that the Chinese 
have agreed to withdraw from Longju. Yes, but they have made conditions. 
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There are conditions attached to that. You withdraw from somewhere else. So, 
it is not simply a case of agreeing to withdraw. You withdraw from places in the 
U.R borders Himachal Pradesh and several other things. It is not such a simple 
thing. Now, they have caught us in a small matter in regard to a name. They 
have pulled us up. They have caught us in an error. In Ladakh, in the papers 
you might have seen, there is this question of a place called Pulingsumdo. 
Now, we have got mixed up. It was an error in one of our letters between two 
places — Pulingsumdo and Pulamsumda. 58 And they have caught us in that 
mistake in this last letter. No doubt you did not know anything about it and 
hon. Members could not judge. They have said with great force that this place 
you have mentioned is in our territory. Well, it is undoubtedly. It was a misprint 
or error. It is a place twenty miles away. This Pulamsumda is in our territory. 
So. that is true. 

May I express my gratitude, again, to the hon. Members for the confidence 
they have reposed in the policy we are pursuing. Thank you. Sir. 

168. To MEA: Inviting Chinese Professors to 
Santiniketan 59 

I had a talk with the Vice-Chancellor today. 60 He agreed with me that we had 
better go slow about inviting Professors from China for Viswa-Bharati. 

2. Later I had a fairly long talk with Professor Tan Yun Shan, who has 
recently come back from China. He gave me a letter which I enclose. This 

58. Nehru wrote to Chou En-lai on 26 September 1959 as follows: “Premier Chou En-lai 
states that there have been historical disputes regarding many places in the sector of the 
boundary between Ladakh and Nepal, and gives as an example the area of Sang and 
Tsungsha, south-west of Tsaparang Dzong in Tibet. In fact this is the only area in regard 
to which the Chinese authorities have raised a dispute. Sang is Jadhang village, Tsungsha 
is Nilang village and Tsaparang Dzong is the district headquarters in this part of Tibet. 
The Chinese Premier accuses India of having invaded and occupied Puling-Sumdo that 
is Pulam Sumda, a village in the Nilang- Jadhang area.” See para F in “A Note on the 
Border Disputes, Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged between the Governments 
oj India and China, September-November 1959 and a Note on the Historical Background 
of the Himalayan F rontier of India. White Paper No. II (Government of India, Ministry 
of External Affairs, n.d.) [1959], pp. 48-49. 

59. Note to N.R. Pillai and S. Dutt, 23 December 1959, Santiniketan. 

60. This note was in response to Subimal Dutt’s query on 1 8 December 1959 to Nehru on 
the proposed invitation by K.C. Chaudhun, former Vice Chancellor of Visva-Bharati, to 
two Visiting Professors from Peking University. Dutt had discussed the matter with 
Parthasarathy and awaited further instructions from Nehru. 
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deals with his conversations with Premier Chou En-lai and others. 

3. He told me that Premier Chou En-lai had tried to explain to him the 
Chinese viewpoints in regard to the border etc. In particular, he had said that 
when he (the Premier) had spoken about the status quo on the border, he had 
meant the McMahon Line. Further, when Premier Chou En-lai had talked about 
the Dalai Lama being under duress in India, he had not meant that the 
Government of India was keeping him under duress. What he had meant was 
that his own colleagues from Tibet, who acted as advisers, were doing so. 

4. Professor Tan then spoke to me about Cheena Bhavana at Santiniketan. 
He was anxious to raise standards here upto the PhD for the teaching of Chinese. 
For this purpose, it was necessary to get high class Visiting Professors from 
China. He said that he would like three Professors: (1) for Chinese Literature, 
ancient and modem; (2) Sino-Indian studies and (3) Buddhist studies, especially 
dealing with Chinese Mahayana. 

5. Professor Tan mentioned two professors, both of Peking University 
now, whom he had in mind. One was Dr. Chou-ta Fu (I am not sure of the 
spelling of the name). This gentleman spent some time at Santiniketan long 
ago. He then went to Bombay and took his doctorate there, probably in Sanskrit. 
He is now Professor of Sanskrit at the Peking University and is a member of 
their Academia Sinica. 

6. The other professor was Wu Shiao Ling (again spelling uncertain). He 
also spent some time at Santiniketan. He is now Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Peking. 

7. For the third, no name was mentioned, but the China Buddhist 
Association had promised to help in sending a Professor of Chinese Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

8. Professor Tan told me that he had mentioned all this to Premier Chou 
En-lai, who was favourably inclined to his proposals, but did not commit himself. 
He said he would think about them. 

9. I told Professor Tan that I liked his ideas on the subject of expansion of 
Chinese studies, but, in view of the present tensions, we had better postpone 
consideration of this matter for a while. 

10. I have spoken to the Vice-Chancellor on the above lines and he has 
agreed. 

1 1 . Professor Tan had heard that there was some controversy about a map 
of India appearing in the Chinese translation of my Autobiography. So he gave 
me a copy of this translation, which I am sending you. 
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169. In Allahabad: Public Meeting 61 

Situation on Border 
People must be Vigilant 
Nehru’s Call 

Allahabad, 
December 25. 

Prime Minister Nehru said here today that the people of India would have to be 
vigilant even after a settlement of the Sino-Indian border dispute. 

Mr. Nehru, who was addressing a mammoth public meeting this evening, 
made a passing reference to the border dispute between India and China and 
said that it was a big and dangerous issue which would continue to confront 
them for long. 

The Prime Minister added: “During the past thousand years there had been 
no danger from our north-eastern border. It was a dead border and nobody 
bothered about it. But now a new situation has been created, and two great 
countries are facing each other on that border. I hope there will be a settlement 
in which the sovereignty and integrity of India will not be affected. But we 
have to be vigilant even after the settlement.” 

Mr. Nehru said that some people had been criticising him for not sending 
the military to the border to chase out the aggressors. “We are not afraid, and 
there is no question of fear. But it is the question of farsightedness, force and 
strength”, he added. 

The Prime Minister said that one person had written to him that he was 
prepared to send 10,000 students to the border. Another had sent him a letter 
signed in blood. But if he asked those 10,000 students to do drill for two hours 
daily or build a hostel of a college, all their enthusiasm would cool down. They 
probably did not know that those who were sent to the border ought to be 
physically strong. Generally very few people passed a physical test. “Our men 
on the border must be strong enough to scale over the high mountains”, he 
added. 

Mr. Nehru said that they could not prepare themselves for defending the 
border by processions and hunger strikes. People of other countries would laugh 
at them. 


61. Report of speech from The Hindu, 27 December 1959. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S VISIT 

Mr. Nehru referred to the recent visit of President Eisenhower, and said that he 
was given a great ovation in all the countries he visited because people of the 
world regarded him as “a messenger of peace.” The whole world knew that 
there were only two countries— America and Russia— which could establish 
world peace. After a long period those two countries had thought of coming 
closer to each other. If they succeeded in their mission the whole face of the 
world would change. India would certainly help in that process. It would then 
be easy for the world to progress and develop. 

But, Mr. Nehru said, no country could progress without hard labour and 
firm determination. India was at present facing that problem. The people would 
have to consider and discuss the problem. They would have to face the dangers, 
whether they were external or internal, he added. 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

The Prime Minister earlier called upon the people to launch an all-out drive 
against poverty and to lay a firm foundation of heavy industries in India. Mr. 
Nehru said that unless agriculture and industry were fully developed, freedom 
would be endangered. 

He said that they had to fight the demon of poverty on a war footing and 
they must remember that no nation could progress and prosper without heavy 
industries. The establishment of heavy industries was very essential for the 
country’s prosperity and defence. They could not go to America and beg for 
arms to defend their country. They had to manufacture them in their own country. 
They should remember that the country’s freedom would be jeopardized if people 
depended on others for help, and did not stand on their own legs. 

Mr. Nehru said that a country’s strength was not its military power but the 
progress made by it in the field of science and technology. He said that for 
establishing industries and manufacturing machines a country required iron 
and steel. India was setting up several steel plants and had to prepare her own 
young men to run those plants. She could not ask America or Russia to send 
their men for running these plants. 

Mr. Nehru said that America and England became prosperous and rich 
because they manufactured machines for increasing production on the land 
and in factories. India too had to come in line with the advanced countries. 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

Forty years ago, there was a revolution in Russia but even during those days 
Russia was much ahead of India. Nevertheless it took Russia forty years to 
develop and progress. Whether a country was capitalist or socialist, both 
progressed on scientific and technological lines. 

They wanted to establish factories and manufacture machines in India. They 
wanted to make furnaces for steel plants and other machinery for running those 
plants. At present, except for Japan and China, India was marching ahead of 
other Asian countries in science and technology. They had laid a sound 
foundation for the teaching of science and engineering and they were at such a 
point that if they accelerated their pace of development, they would “take off.” 
Then India would be able to stand on her own legs without anybody’s help or 
support. They were in mid-stream and if they did not hasten to cross the river, 
they would be doomed. 

Mr. Nehru said that while people in other countries were taking a keen 
interest in India’s march to progress and prosperity, considerable sections of 
Indian youth had not yet understood what was happening in the country. 

Mr. Nehru said that the world was changing fast and it was essential that 
they should keep pace with it. While so many changes were taking place in the 
world, the cultivator of India had not changed. The Indian cultivator was using 
the same type of plough which was used 2000 years ago. There was no difficulty 
in changing the plough. The cultivators must use improved implements of 
agriculture, good fertilizers and good quality seeds to increase their production. 
They had to demonstrate to the Indian farmer all these things and make him 
understand their utility. 

Mr. Nehru said he wanted that there should be no illiterate person in India 
but to give education to 40 crores of people was a major problem. At present 
these crores of children were in primary education stage and one crore in high 
schools and colleges. This total of four crores was only one-tenth of the 
population. Even yet the figure was not a small one because there were countries 
where even the total population was not four crores. 

He added that by the end of the Second Five Year Plan the number of 
school-going children would be about six and a half crores. He wished the time 
would come soon when about ten crores of people would be receiving education. 
This could not be done immediately. Education, he said, was not merely to 
obtain a degree or diploma. The real thing was to judge how much capacity a 
man had developed to share a particular responsibility. If they wanted to develop 
their country, there should be a right type of education. At the bottom it should 
be basic education which should be compulsory for every child. 
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Mr. Nehru said that basic education should be for everybody. After fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, there should be a selection and only a student, who had 
shown some intelligence and ability, should be allowed to go to a University 
for higher education. Others should go to polytechnique institutions and other 
training centres. It was possible that there might be hidden talents in villages 
which did not get any opportunity for higher education. 

It was unfortunate that universities had become the forum of party politics 
and “a fighting ground” instead of being centres of learning and teaching. Some 
blamed professors and some blamed the students. Whoever might be at fault 
the universities had become fighting places. Somebody resorted to hunger strikes 
and some organised processions. If world problems were to be solved by hunger 
strikes and processions, the world would be doomed. If such things were to 
continue, it would be better that the universities remained closed. 


170. To Subimal Dutt: Han Suyin’s letter to The Times 
(London) 62 

You will remember the letter that Han Suyin wrote to the London Times. 63 I 
wrote to the AICC Office here about it. I enclose the reply of the General 
Secretary of the AICC. He has sent me the actual resolution passed in December 
1904 by the Indian National Congress at Bombay about “Tibetan Affairs and 
Forward Policy”. 64 This resolution was obviously passed in connection with 
the Younghusband Expedition to Lhasa. 

This has nothing to do with our present controversies. The main purpose 
of the resolution appears to be to protest against India’s money being spent on 
the expedition. 

I am also sending you a number of the Economic Review which presumably 
Han Suyin saw. You can see the passage at page 63 of this Review. 


62. Note, 30 December 1959. 

63. On 16 December 1959. See Appendices 2 (a-c) for this and related letters. 

64. See Appendix 2 (d) 
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(c) Tibet 

171. In the Rajya Sabha: Abstention at the UN Tibet 
Debate 65 

M.R Bhargava : 66 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether any instructions were sent by Government to the Indian 
Delegation to the United Nations General Assembly regarding the 
attitude to be adopted by India on the question of the inclusion of 
discussion on Tibet in the United Nations agenda; and 

(b) what are the reasons for which India did not take part in the voting on 
the question? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) Yes. 

(b) The instructions sent to the Delegation were in accordance with the 
statements made by the Prime Minister in Parliament and elsewhere on several 
occasions. The Government of India had considered this matter fully, even 
before it was brought up in the United Nations, and were of the opinion that no 
useful purpose would be served by a discussion of this issue in the UN in 
existing circumstances. When this matter came up for discussion in the UN on 
the question of inscription, India did not participate in the voting. When the 
resolution sponsored by Malaya and Ireland was discussed, the Delegation 
abstained. 

M.P. Bhargava: May I know whether it is a fact that according to the United 
Nations procedure any country can abstain from voting and explain its 
reasons for doing so before or after the vote? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May be so. Sir. I do not know. 


65. Oral Answers, 1 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVII, cols 885-886. 

66. Independent. 
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1 72. To MEA: Mobilizing Afro-Asian Opinion on Tibet 67 

Dr. Samar Guha, who is a Lecturer and is also a member of the P.S.P., was 
sent by Shri Jayaprakash Narayan to South-East Asian countries in 
connection with the proposed Afro-Asian Convention on Tibet. At the 
instance of Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, he came to see me this afternoon. 
He gave me a copy of his report on his impressions which apparently he 
has presented to his party here. I am sending you this copy. His talk with 
me was more or less a summary of his report. 

Apart from this, he mentioned some other matters to me. One was that our 
Embassies abroad in these countries might give greater publicity to our border 
issues and India’s view-point. There was a great deal of interest in them, but 
our Embassies were not utilising this opportunity to publicize our case. His 
own visit in connection with Tibet was a successful one except for Cambodia 
and Singapore. The real success of the visit was not due to the interest in the 
Tibetan question, but much more so to the great interest and anxiety in 
connection with the Himalayan border troubles. There was a general resentment 
at the aggressive attitude of China, coupled with a little fear. 

U Ba Swe 68 of Burma was particularly interested in our border troubles. In 
this connection, Dr. Guha mentioned that U Ba Swe told him that the army was 
entirely opposed to U Nu 69 and his party. If by any chance U Nu won the coming 
elections, the army would probably take some action against U Nu’s party. 

Hongkong, he said, was an ideal place for intelligence set-up to find out 
what was happening in China. But apparently we had no such set-up there. 

In his letter to me attached. Dr. Guha refers to the monument of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose in Singapore. He said that the Indians in Singapore wanted 
our Government to take some initiative in this matter. I told him that this was a 
matter between the Indians in Singapore and the Singapore Government. If 
they agreed, we would not object, but we did not think it desirable to take any 
initiative ourselves. 

Further, he said that there were two houses in Singapore — one was where 
Netaji lived and the other was used as headquarters of the Provisional 
Government of the I.N.A. He has given pictures of these which I attach. The 


67. Note to N.R. PiUai, S. Dutt and M.J. Desai, 2 December 1959. 

68 . Former Prime Minister of Burma, 1956-57. 

69. Former Premier and President of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. 
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Indians in Singapore were anxious that our Government should acquire these 
houses and use them for any suitable purpose. 

173. To Subimal Dutt: Alleged Corruption at Missamari 70 

Some little time ago, Shri [sic] Freda Bedi met me, and discussed the condition 
of the Tibetan camps etc. She asked me if I had seen her reports. I told her that 
I had seen some reports but I was not sure if I had seen all of them. Thereupon 
she sent me some of her later reports which I have read through. 

2. These reports struck me as good and a number of suggestions appear 
suitable. Some perhaps were not feasible. 

3 . Two matters attracted my attention most. One was the absolute necessity 
of social workers being attached to these camps. The normal official machine 
is not adequate for this purpose, however good it might be. The lack of even 
such ordinary things as soap and the inadequacy of clothing etc. should not 
occur if a person can get out of official routines. But more than the lack of 
things is the social approach. 

4. What concerned me most out of her reports was a complaint of 
corruption at Missamari. She says that “I am convinced that there is very bad 
corruption among the lower clerical staff in Missamari”. Heavy bribery is 
referred to. She suggested in her note on corruption that an immediate secret 
investigation should take place in this matter. 

5. Have any steps been taken to have such an investigation. I think it is 
important that we should deal with such charges of corruption and removal of 
officials who may be found guilty of it. It is not enough for the local police to 
be asked to do it. 

6. There is also a reference in the note to costly drugs being purchased by 
money supplied by the Government of Assam even though large USA drug 
stocks were available. This kind of thing is either extreme carelessness or 
corruption. 

7. I am anxious that full careful steps should be taken to find out these 
charges of corruption. 


70. Note, 3 December 1959. 
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174. In the Lok Sabha: Bhotiya Traders 71 

P.C. Borooah: 72 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Secretary of the Indo-Tibetan Border 
Legislators’ Association has sent a memorandum to Government 
detailing the difficulties of the 40,000 Bhotiyas who used to trade in 
Tibet formerly; and 

(b) if so, action taken thereon? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) and (b). A copy of the Memorandum, which is addressed to the U.P. 
Government, has recently been received by the Government of India. 73 As is 
well-known, the Government of India has been giving substantial assistance 
for the development of the border areas. They have recently addressed the U.P. 
Government to consider measures to alleviate economic distress which may be 
caused amongst the border people as a result of the dislocation of the trade 
with Tibet. 


175. To Jayaprakash Narayan: Asia-Africa Conference on 
Tibet 74 

December 31, 1959 

My dear Jayaprakash, 

Ever since you met me a few days ago, I have been thinking about your proposed 
Asia-Africa Conference in regard to Tibet. As the matter seemed to me important 
enough, I have consulted some of my colleagues also informally. I think it will 
be right for me to let you know how we feel about this, to avoid misapprehension 
in that respect. 

We feel that such a conference can do little, if any, good and it can and is 
indeed likely to do a good deal of harm. Even the cause of the Tibetan people 
will not benefit in any way and obviously our difficulties of the border situation 
will be enhanced. These difficulties are serious enough, as you know, even as it 


71. Written Answers, 15December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVII, 
col. 5116. 

72. Congress. 

73. Submitted by Pratap Singh, Secretary, Indo-Tibetan Border Legislators’ Association. 

74. Letter. Copied to S. Dutt 
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is. The holding of such a conference in Delhi in the course of a month or two 
will lead the Chinese authorities and people again to laying stress on what they 
have been saying, that is, that this Tibetan trouble has been organized from 
India with the assistance or acquiescence of the Government of India. The fact 
that it was a real revolt of the Tibetan people will be covered up to some extent 
in this way and all the attention will be directed to India as the prime mover. 

So far as the Tibetan people are concerned, whatever our sympathy may 
be, and that is great, the fact is that no country anywhere in the world is going 
to help them in their plight. Activities outside in favour of the Tibetan people 
may perhaps be justified from some moral point of view but, actually, they 
bring greater burdens on those people, which cannot be relieved in any way by 
others. 

Because of this, we have felt that such a conference, more especially in Delhi, 
is unfortunate. If it is held here, then obviously the Government cannot directly 
or indirectly associate itself with it. 

I hope you will understand our difficulties and our position. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(d) Nepal 

176. To Devendra Prasad Singh: Conduct of Indian 
Officials in Nepal 75 

December 14, 1959 

Dear Devendra Prasadji, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date, 76 which I have read with much interest, 
I am glad you wrote to me and gave me the background in Nepal from your 
intimate knowledge. Much of it I knew. 

I am very sorry to learn that many members of the staff of our Mission 
there have behaved in an undesirable and overbearing way. I quite agree with 
you that this kind of thing is wholly wrong and harmful. We should try to 
impress our people with this fact. 


75. Letter. 

76. See Appendix 9. 
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I would like to meet you and shall try to do so before this Session ends. 
But, for the present, I am very heavily occupied. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

177. To MEA: Conduct of Indian Officials Abroad 77 

I am sending you a letter from Shri Devendra Prasad Singh, M.P. It is a good 
letter, and what he has written deserves consideration. I might mention that he 
is a very intimate friend of Prime Minister B.P. Koirala. So, what he says might 
be considered to represent B.P. Koirala’s views also. 

I am particularly concerned to read about the overbearing maimers of some 
of our representatives there, both in our Embassy and the Aid Mission. I think 
we should send instructions to these people, which are clear and specific, and 
tell them that any such behaviour is highly objectionable and harmful. 

178. To H. C. Heda: Reception for Nepali Delegation 78 

December 17, 1959 

My dear Heda, 

Your letter about the Nepalese Parliamentary Delegation. You can certainly 
arrange some kind of a party or reception for them if this can be fitted in with 
their programme. I understand that their programme is a heavy one and it is 
already full up. I met them today. 

I am afraid I shall probably not be able to attend the reception as I am 
terribly full during the next few days and the Prime Minister of Sweden is 
coming tomorrow evening. 

In any event, it will be a good thing for you to indicate that you would like 
to invite them to meet Parliament Members. If they agree, well and good; if 
not, it cannot be helped. 

The reception should not be on behalf of the Himalayan Border Group. 
That would be improper. It might be on behalf of the Standing Committee on 
External Affairs. 

77. Note to N.R. Pillai and S. Dutt, 14 December 1959. File No. 24(l)-Nepal/60, MEA. 

78. Letter. 
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You should take them round your office, etc. and show them how our 
Party works. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

179. To B.P. Koirala: Party Politics and Indo-Nepal 
Relations 79 


December 18, 1959 


My dear BP, 

Thank you for your letter of the 8th December which I received a few days ago. 
I have also had a talk with D.P. Singh, who gave me your letter. I shall be glad 
to keep in touch with you through D.P. Singh directly without going through 
the normal diplomatic channels. 


[The Olive Branch to Strike] 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 6 DECEMBER 1959) 


79. Letter to the Prime Minister of Nepal. 
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As I made it clear in my statements in Parliament, there was no question of 
our taking any unilateral action in Nepal. That idea never struck me and indeed 
it would have been very improper for us to suggest any such thing. All I did 
was to refer to the clear understanding arrived at the time of the last Treaty 
between India and Nepal. I am glad that this matter has been cleared up. 

It seems to me that some elements in Nepal, chiefly the Communist Party, 
and perhaps some others, are deliberately trying to create mischief for you. In 
fact, my information is that originally the Communist Party of Nepal kept close 
contact with the Communist Party of India and more or less received their 
directions from the Indian Communist Party. I gather that there has been a 
change in this and that the Communist Party of Nepal is now directly under the 
Chinese Communist Party. According to my information, the Chinese 
Communist Party has told them that the Indian C.P. is not functioning properly. 
Because of the strong public sentiments in India, they have given up supporting 
the Chinese case fully. Hence, the direction of the Chinese Party. 

It is true that the Indian C.P. has been functioning in some difficulties in 
India because of the strong public reaction to what the Chinese authorities 
have done. In fact, there have been many incidents in various parts of India 
where our Communist Party was unable to hold public meetings. In Calcutta, 
however, the Communist Party is somewhat stronger and gets the support of 
some odd elements, more especially, the Socialist Unity Group. This is a small 
group, but quite objectionable. I think the Chinese are directly supporting some 
of these groups. 

The Indian Communist Party’s main plank now is that I should meet the 
Chinese Premier as soon as possible. Today I received Chou En-lai’s reply to 
my last letter to him. 80 It is a long reply and outwardly friendly in tone, but the 
content of it is much the same as of his previous communications. We are going 
to give full thought to it before we send any reply. It is obvious, however, that 
I cannot meet Chou En-lai on the 26th of this month, as suggested by him. As it 
happens, I shall be away on tour after the 23rd of December. January is always 
a very difficult month for me because of the Science Congress and the National 
Congress meetings. Also there are a number of important visitors from abroad 
who are coming as our guests. On the 20th January, President Voroshilov of the 
Soviet Union is coming. So I do not quite know when I shall be able to meet 
Chou En-lai. Anyhow we shall have to give a great deal of thought to what he 
has written and send a proper reply. That itself will take some little time. 


80. See Appendix 12. 
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During these last days of our Parliament Session, I have been very heavily 
occupied. There was President Eisenhower here who took up all our time and 
who got a tremendous reception. This evening the Prime Minister of Sweden 
has come here. 

I think I understand the difficulties you have to face and you have all our 
sympathies. I am sure that you will surmount them. 

I am looking forward to your coming here when we can have full talks. 

With all good wishes and regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Pakistan 

180. In the Lok Sabha: Pakistan Army Kidnaps Indians 81 

Question: 82 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: Whether it is a fact 
that four Indians were taken away by Pakistani army men from Khudipara 
in Berubari Mouza on the 6th November, 1959; and 
If so, the details of the incident? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): (a) 
and (b). One Head Constable and two constables of the East Pakistan police 
entered Khudipara on 6th November, searched 13 houses and took notes about 
the jute and galvanised iron sheets in possession of some of the villagers. About 
125 Pakistani nationals accompanied them. The Pakistan Police Party arrested 
four Indian nationals and took away one cycle to the Pakistan Border Out-Post 
at Khalpara. All the four persons including the cycle were, however, released 
later the same day. The Head Constable of the East Pakistan Police also explained 
to the local Indian police that his action was due to his misconception about the 
actual position of the village. 

The Indian Deputy Commissioner, Jalpaiguri, has taken up the matter with 
his Pakistani opposite number. Police patrolling in the area has also been 
intensified. 


81. 2 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates (Second Series), Vol. XXXVI, cols 2909-2910. 

82. By Congress MPs Mafida Ahmed and PC. Borooah. 
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181. In the Rajya Sabha: Interrogation of Minorities in 
East Pakistan 83 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government’s attention has been drawn to the news item 
published in the Tribune of December 5, 1959, to the effect that the 
persons belonging to the minority community in East Pakistan are being 
interrogated in respect of their income and bank accounts etc. and that 
a large number of passports sent for renewal are not being returned to 
them for months together; and 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, whether 
Government has made any enquiry about the reasons for such 
interrogation and what is its effect on the minorities there? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): (a) 
and (b). 

According to reports received from the Indian High Commission and the 
Deputy High Commission, Dacca, from time to time, passports belonging to 
the minority community in East Pakistan were being held up and not returned 
to the holders. The Indian High Commission in Karachi and the Deputy High 
Commission in Dacca were accordingly instructed to take up this matter with 
appropriate authorities in Pakistan. This matter was also raised informally at 
the last meeting of the Chief Secretaries of the Eastern Zone held in Calcutta in 
August, 1959. The representative of the Government of East Pakistan then 
explained that they had detected a large number of forged passports in circulation 
and that they were, therefore, obliged to exercise a check on all passports in 
order to ensure that these were genuine. They, however, promised to issue 
instructions to the authorities concerned to expedite the checking. A Note by 
the Pakistan Foreign Office to the Indian High Commission also denied the 
allegation regarding the stopping of issue and renewal of passports of members 
of the minority community and added that no discrimination was made in this 
regard. 

No authentic information is available regarding the number of passports 
withheld by Pakistan authorities, particularly as this is a matter affecting Pakistan 
nationals who do not approach the Indian Missions. It is estimated, however, 
that nearly 70,000 passports belonging to members of the minority community 

83. Written answers, 17 December 1959. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVII, cols 2908- 

2911. 
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are still held up in East Pakistan. The matter is being pursued with the authorities 
of East Pakistan in pursuance of the assurances given by them at the last Chief 
Secretaries’ Conference. 

It is also understood that the authorities of East Pakistan are making 
enquiries from a large number of members of the minority community regarding 
their income, taxes, accounts, members of family outside Pakistan, remittances, 
etc. It is understood that these enquiries are being made in order to tighten up 
the operation of foreign exchange restrictions and to ensure that Hindu residents 
do not send currency abroad through illegal means. 


182. In the Lok Sabha: India-Pakistan Border Talks 84 

Question: 85 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) the progress made towards the demarcation of the eastern border of 
India with Pakistan in terms of the settlement recently arrived at 
between India and Pakistan; and 

(b) whether any talks or negotiations are in progress for an amicable 
settlement of the Western border of India with Pakistan? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (J.N. 
Hazarika): (a) A statement showing the progress is laid on the Table of the 
House. (See Appendix III, Annexure No. 60). 

(b) A Minister level conference to consider the disputes relating to the 
Indo-West Pakistan boundary is likely to be held early in January, 1960. 

Bimal Ghose: May I know whether this border is being demarcated in regard 
to the agreement recently arrived at and also the agreement that was arrived 
at and is known as the Nehru-Noon Agreement? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Yes, 
this question refers to the western border. 

Bimal Ghose: Eastern also. 

84. Oral answers, 18 December 1959. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVII, 
cols 5849-5853. 

85. By Congress MPs Ram Krishan Gupta, C. Panigrahi, Kalika Singh, N.C. Laskar, 
Rameshwar Tantia and P.C. Borooah; PSP MPs Bimal Ghose and Amjad Ali and 
Independent, S.M. Baneijee. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Eastern also, yes. The border is being demarcated, so far as 
the eastern one is concerned, on the basis of the decisions of the last conference, 
which decisions include that part of it in the so-called Nehru-Noon Agreement 
which applies to it. The western border will also take into consideration any 
previous agreements. 

Hem Barua: May I know whether the criticism that the decision about the 
Patherkandi police station, about these five villages that are to be handed 
over to Pakistan, has been arrived at not according to authentic maps, 
documents and the Radcliffe Award is true, and whether Government is 
posted with the memorandum from the people living in those areas? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The exact border there has not yet been decided, it is being 
looked into, but it is based on the Radcliffe Award which was accepted by both 
parties in regard to this area. No doubt had been raised so far on that question. 

It has not even been discussed at conferences because it was admitted there, 
but nevertheless it was in our possession because other areas were in Pakistan s 
possession. Whether it will be five villages or four or three and a half, I cannot 
say, because that depends upon delimitation. 

Ram Krishan Gupta: May I know whether any portion of the eastern border 
still remains to be settled? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Practically not — that is, it remains to be demarcated, but not 
settled. Settlement has been more or less done. Perhaps a little bit of Tripura 
border has to be looked into, but broadly speaking the questions arising in the 
eastern border have been settled. 

Sardar Iqbal Singh : 86 Government is going to take up the question of the 
West Pakistan border very soon. May I know whether Government will 
also consider taking up the question of the land at Ferozepur headworks 
where Sardar Bhagat Singh, Raj Guru and Sukhdev were cremated, since 
that place belongs to India, but is occupied by Pakistan? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry. Sir, I have not understood it. 


86. Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker: Some place is in the possession of Pakistan, it belongs to 
India, will that be taken up? 

The hon. Member may send a suggestion to the Prime Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Obviously, when the border questions are taken up, every 
such question will be considered. There are places which appertain to India, 
and are now in Pakistan possession. There are places belonging to Pakistan 
which are in India’s possession. All these places will have to be considered. 

Bangshi Thakur:* 7 Why is not Tripura coming into the picture? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is very much in the picture. I cannot give an exact answer, 
but some little enquiry had to be made. We are not leaving out Tripura. 

Hem Barua: Some of the areas in the Patherkandi police station are proposed 
to be settled in favour of Pakistan. May I know whether Government propose 
to maintain the status quo for some time so that the families living there, if 
they so desire, might migrate to Indian territory? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I would refer the hon. Member to the long minutes of 
decisions of that last conference which deal very fully with this particular 
question. Nothing is going to be done in a hurry, and every effort will be made 
to meet the conveniences of the people concerned. 

S.M. Banetjee: Since the judgment in the case of the Berubari Union has 
been reserved by the Supreme Court, I want to know whether the transfer 
of property will wait till that judgment is given since the case raises a 
fundamental constitutional point whether properties can be transferred 
without amending the Constitution or only after amending the Constitution? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Surely, when a matter has been referred to the Supreme 
Court, we must wait for their decision. 

S.M. Baneijee: I am not referring to Berubari, but the other thing, the 
Patharia forest, the five villages etc. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, that does not involve anything. 

87. Congress. 
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Vajpayee: May I know if the attention of the Prime Minister has been drawn 
to a resolution passed by the Executive Committee of the Karimganj District 
Congress that the majority of the population of the five villages now being 
transferred to Pakistan consists of Hindus and only 24 families out of 468 
are of Muslims; if so, may I know if any enquiry will be made into this 
resolution? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No enquiry is necessary into the resolution. Presumably the 
resolution was passed. The hon. Member points out certain proportion of the 
Muslim population and the Hindu population there. What the exact proportion 
is, I cannot say immediately. But a certain substantial majority is Muslim-that 
I knew-whatever it may be. But how does that make any difference? That is 
not clear to me. 

Vajpayee: The other day, the Prime Minister stated in this House that 60 
per cent of the population consists of Muslims. This has been challenged 
by the District Congress Committee of Karimganj. They say that only 24 
families out of 468 belong to Muslims. The Prime Minister should correct 
his statement. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Since the hon. Member has drawn my attention to it, I shall 
certainly enquire and find out what the facts are. 

(f) USA 

183. To MEA: Meeting with Drew Pearson 88 

Drew Pearson, the American columnist, saw me for about half an hour this 
morning. He discussed various matters, but he was chiefly interested in our 
border situation with China and our own impression about the attitude, of 
Khrushchev towards China and these border troubles. 

2. He began by saying that he wanted to come to India previously, but the 
British Government had not allowed him to do so. The last time he came here 
was in 1925 and he got into trouble with Governor Lloyd because of what he 
had written then about the British Government’s attitude towards Gandhiji. 


88. Note to N.R. Pillai, S. Dutt and M.J. Desai, 5 December 1959. 
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3. About the Camp David meeting between President Eisenhower and 
Mr Khrushchev, he said that each of them was impressed by the other. President 
Eisenhower formed a favourable opinion of Khrushchev or, at any rate, of his 
present intentions for peace, etc. 

4. Drew Pearson referred to the statement made by Secretary Herter about 
the India-China dispute. In this connection he said that it was believed that 
President Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev had come to some understanding at 
Camp David that both of them should avoid taking part in controversies which 
might add to tension. Exactly what this possible agreement might have been he 
did not know, and I do not quite understand what was hinted at. But something 
apparently happened which has resulted, according to Drew Pearson, in Herter’s 
and President Eisenhower’s statements in regard to China on the one hand and 
Mr Khrushchev’s general attitude on the India-China question on the other. 

5. Drew Pearson has been to various places where Mr Eisenhower is 
going to, viz., Rome, Athens, Tehran, Kabul, etc. He got the impression from 
Tehran and perhaps one or two other places that there was not much enthusiasm 
for a thaw in the relations of the two big groups. Kabul, however, welcomed 
such a thought. 


(g) Eisenhower’s Visit 

184. At Ramlila Grounds: Public Meeting 89 

#1# '3iftr 

^TT ftj 3TPT 3T# #7 cfiffa-cFfrsr 3JTW 3F# TiT Wf WT Ft TFT 

1 1*° TJ3F 3fFT ft?# % T3HT #ft, #1 FTR qfftft | tR? ft^T 31TT #7 

WT 3 FHft 3TTWT TiT# ft^lT (M) =FT# ^PTFt 2PFRT, fSR-OTT ft 

FT # TF3TfT ft, 7IF ^ITcT 3FT #T # =BTf ^t Rft ftt I (t#) 

FT «IET #t ftrftt # TFft cflftf ft 3JT^ft FTP# ft 3TFT ft ^ 

# W f# F*T FTT ^TFTft ft Wgrf 3R 7T# I FT 7ITT ft# ft STFTft 

^F-^TF ftrftt # #T f^WH # Mftft I ft^RTR # ftft F##r cfiFT, f% cJF 


89. Civic reception in honour of Eisenhower at Ramlila Maidan, 13 December 1959. AIR 
tapes, NMML. 

90. Eisenhower visited India from 9 to 13 December 1 959. 
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TTFft Fftt tof FT -SilHcbt ft tf=bei ft, FF £4^ 3TF3T 9TTF to fto TTsft I 3TFF 3TPT 
to fto FT F% 'dto ft, 'to % HI^H to ftodR dl(sl tol FTFT ft, '3TF 1 ? FFT FTIFtot 
ftto to ariFtot i Fftor ft ftt tor aiiFft fftft ft, snFto Ffto to fff 
ftt, ftftor sttff ff tot Fto, far FTTFft ft fff fft tor to tor Tft ft, f§f fto 
fft FTitot ftf tor i (torto) 

FF ^iK R*i FFFft ’ft" FIF Tftft to FFft 'flHI A tol ellfl^si ft FF ’ft" TsITF 
FT toft I toifto FT ^TT f^ft ft <Sltot 'jRTft" 3?tT cRFftt totT fttft to sft, dleto Fp? 
ft H6M ft9T to fto FTT FRT ’ft d,HI I (fllRtFl) Fp? TFTTTFTT 3TTFft tol, ft dH^dl ft 
% (to^rlM to fto '3ftT fftFTF ft <+FI Flft ft I FpJ FIIhR FFTJTT ftol % FFlft fto 
ft to fftFFT ^ 3TTFFT fftTFF to 3TNFT W to to fftTFF FFT teMWId 1 1 to 
TFITIFTT ft '3TRTT FTTFT ft FIFT TTFft Fp?, fto FFT FF toft ft, FF tovfFT 

ftoftpf ?TT g?FT tot to Fltot ft^TTT F?tftf tot stoTTT I oflT tot F3RT I to Fp? 
FINft FF ’ft FFTJTT ftoFT fto FTTt tot-ftt& ftoto to, toft ^ft^f I, toft 
gftoft 1 1 Ftofto R^wih to ftt ftrr ft, fft rnfF ft toft ftt, TPfFT I ^rft 
to FF, TFfFT % ^H'jftRift FF tojfft to FF I to FT FFrT to F^ FT$TFFT?T 
I FFT 3TIFTT to 3TFW ft toftoFF tot tot to to to ft to to FTFtoftto 

to fftf i 

FFT FPTRT FT, ^ to STRlftt «FT to, tot ^eT #T ^3TT W ^S 

to ft fftj trh to ftttht ^ fediTi to ft sTRiftt ftRrt to i totor ^ ^tot 
Rto TFT ft 3TFT toto |, ^TvTT-TeRrr Tito, F^to '3TTTR TJT '3TTFft, tor ftR 
to ttcr ^rto alto ' 3 tftt tor ^nto ^ttm, Feto ^tttr ftto to ft, to 
toft toftto to tot ft tor to ttf ftorr fto ftrt tofar ttt ft, to ttt I, 
to ttf ftorr % to ^ntot to toff to Tftf Trtot, totft to, ■amr to 
vJTRFT toftS toRFTT ft, toft ft cRFT «TT, ^FRfftS 3 tRrFR, TF ^ 

Tto Flto tot I to FR FT to TFR to TM FT to ^ntot Flfftw to I FTT 

tsir sit toto ft tot to Feto-Feto fft TFi toft tor, to toftr ft ftor 

fft^WH 'STTvTTF I^TT to TFT to totftt ^Kfftftf ft -to §TlfftT to to FT to) 
^TRlftt FTfto tot I 

TTIFft tot W, to tofttot to TMFFvT FtFTTft, fto ^TRTFt ftodftt totFeft to 
ft I FF TlRft ft, FF tot TRF ft FF^TT to ft to '3TFSRFTT to fttF FFT ft F>F fftft 

tot 3 tif toaft ft, fttft tot tot to to, ff ttf ftft ft ftofft ft tot ^ftoftt 
tot to, gtot tot to antot tot i ftt fffh tot ft i ftfto ^ ff stot 

to fto TTfft ft, FT FFF ftt FF ftfaft ft to ^fFTT FF FTTT, FFlft fftFlft tot sft 

to grtof f tot ttmf f#t ft i Fft?F ff% ^tot ■3ntot tot ftt '3tft $ftoi ft to 
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#TsfT dfel) TTcfj #ft FTMI^t TO %TTT FTT# TTF1T I ■jI6I~' j 16I T# 

TfSlt F^ 6HlCi f^FTlt T rf, 6HKl Rhi j I TTT >3ftT FTT# dFIJtfd T^ I FT TOT # 
fts-jd 10-12 TOT # TOTT TTF TF# 3ftT ^TO# % #t# #, OTMIT Ft TT # 
TTf^rqr #, 3TO#TO #, #T F# t FT TOT T# I #f#M TOT #t t Hi ft 

TO# TOT3TTF |f TOf? OPT #t TO? 6M# # <6^ t 3#T 6Hl# 6H^<{f F^ft HKi mIK# % 
TOTfft FT f TOTTOFFTTOFT# TTTTt T# #TTT# ^FTT # TO$f %, ^FTT TO 

TOTTM, #FT TOT5T ^T#f % I ^ft cRF % rT^F ^faTO # tM, I TO$f #t, 

F#tTO TO TTTTT TOT3T T$f |, FTTfft TO# ^fTOTO % %# # 7§9TFT#t Ft I 

TOTT# #TsfT, 6H# #?TO FT <jPl<4l T# qndcl T?#, FT f#Wei 30-40-50 TOT # ( TO# 
^# TF TOTTO T^t <JplTO 6icft TOR# t" I TOTT -TOT# TOT FT# dFM TT FF^, TOT 
T# # TTO # ^T# ^TF TOT#, TOTO qcj$ TOT % TTO^ ^6 # TdF TOTT c#<M 

t§#t i rf <|f#ro i#t ?# #rt ^TRfr % ft t# 1? Ff#ro # $T#t T$f Ft ttr# I 

^dl*fl cj?t 3?t7 TOlTOI<if T# I (dlRl<o) T FT ^Tl # sf^cT f#T TTO TF #t Ft dTOdl 
f ft T#Tt 3#? g#ftT TOT gftt # 3t# g?q# # ^ TFT# I TTtft TTO 

‘jd# TT 3## #TO <jt# TOt IsD^l 3ftl d<6-d(6 4lHlR4l ^T FlPfr -jft 1% 
F^Trft 'STRI^t TT? ^TT 6ddl =FT ^RF^ft % I dt J K4 Rfj 'ddl'i % F^nft 'SlMli) 

rfFif ^t-^dtr =n% ^hA din-f ft «rrt t^t i rf ^it ^tf 1% ft Mrft 

^l'41'O ^ dilf$T§T «FT% dR«h ^Pldl ^ f^RT, STtT ^F ^ f^i F% 

Ft, % RFTft ^RT % Ft I 

^ ^TF FH^ FTT TTTM TTf #T-#T RTMt ^Ft RF MTT ^f ^T I =TF TRRfTT 
m 3m =FT #T ?TtRtT TTI if d# TOT 3TFT% ^Ff^F J TTR^t^Ff^|q:l 
TTMt, t? F*T TmfTT 3fl^tt I, TOTTT 3TK4r t, ^T^T 3TT^tt % 

d<d4)^ OTTF^f t, ^ W-3FST m % cR 3M?t f I m % cFH F^ft 
fer if dt ^TF mm STT, TTF ^fr m % TOT smst I, off? facFfr F 1 ^ 
TTRFTT ?Tf v3TT TTT^ TT F^T ^ I F^ TTcF 3FFTTT «TT, f^mft F*R TOT f^T 
t^F ? F, ^TTT^ TFR TT F^f ^fftTTT 2TT, f^TT^t cFf F 1 ? F*T ^Tf^FT Ft ^TT% 

^1 eft FMTfa F*T RF JTPJ# frrff ^ JeT^ f^FT ’tt ^3TT ^TTT ^ ^FT 

#T 3d^ Rl<Sld7 efit FT ^ FTTFT fT, T5TJ FTif % Tf 4tT I FTT 

TRF % FTlt *pF eFT %TT TFM, FT TO ^ RF RR 7 pTTT TFF if TOM 3TTf 
3ftT FT RfFT Ff^ 3TFf TF 3ftr TO" FT RtFT FT^ 3TFt T%, TO "4t TO> TTrT TO# 

# 3F# TOTT TF ■*# TT) TO FT# #TT % F# #TOTf % #F#t # ^T 5 # T Ti# I TF 

^ Hcl '3?# TTTTTO TFT TT, #%T TOf# FT# TJFT f% FT FTT# TFI^ TTTTTO 

# #, 3f#3T # T^f I, T 3tM % gTO? # 1 1 FTtefT STTTO TOT f#TI# TOTO f## 
FT TOT# TO> ^t#t TOTtTO Ft, #T FT# FTTT TOT 5?TTt #FT Ft, t#T?T Ft #T 
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TTcF-^f^ $ %RTR feRKtf ft I t Rff RFTT Rff sfr, «ft Ftf I TTR RTcf «ft, sff 
cRf% FT RFJ# Itel % RTFft t ^Tft Rft ^f^RTT 3 ftft t, TtRtFT far ’ft ^TTT 
>j1d<Rd Tt^ 7 fticKbi FTft '3STT ci-’ll Rf FT FT Rid Rf ’JjT R<?t TTRiit I 

aftT far RTR flf FT% RTR RR 13 FTT f?R, 12 FTT §R, RR FTTt g?R FT 
3ftT RTtRf % gRi *f TTRRlRT §RT, ffRTRT ddlRI Rf RMlft i|f , Rt Flf> 

RTR FTTt f$T$T RT F#^ % #Tt % TIFT Rff Tf?t, RFTRT TRRT §RT I #T t 
RTfRT f OTFT FT RFT Rf Tiff % CjffRT % ffcfFTT # toft f# f^RTT^f t> ff> f# 

cM, w$w, fsuftiw RftRfR % rtr ftr# ft rtr Rtr RRf-RRf Tirf rt Ft, 

fa# RT FTIR ^ft RT R# I FT RRTTT ft TI# RT R# Rt fa F#>5 Rf ?W Rf 
RTRR WR R fa, Rf 3TRTTT ff TT# RT R#, # ft RTFR Rfa SIT, tfaR, ffaR 
RRt Rff FTlf fat f 3Rfa TIFT RRW Rfa RF fafat RT faRT STT, RTRTfa RT fafT 
SIT, FT FTRTft % faff, #T Rt ’TRTffaR RRfa Rfa, #T Rf <3TF5TT^t % fatfa fatT Rt 
HHlftH TTRfaRfal FFf Rf fat TfatRTT faRT % Rt *FF R^ gfat Rf R3F faTSTT fat 
Fftfa RRlf , fjRFFT fa RTR RTRRtTR I, Fit fat F# TfRT RTFR faRT, RRRt T|fat 
% fa^T faRT, RRfa fa FT ^ 3TTRTR fa fatT TTR R?fa faRT TTFR RTRTR ft I 
fat sr ttcf jrnft ^FFFfr 3 ttrr> rr% t#, FrffaR fa ft Rrfa Rt Frfa TnRf 
%T#, RF vSITjn^ F%TT RvRT, ^ 9#R ^ clM R, #T $1#R $ RfRR R R#T 
I RF RT^t RR^T srR | % RF ?FF ^H^)R ft ^ % 3RRR R SRt, ^ % 
3$Fft R RRt, gcFRRT RRt, gRTRRR RRt, Rt RRR RR I, Ttf^R ^R^tt RRRtlRf 
RR RT^f RtR SRI R^R I, ftlSRT ^5t I, RTRRR ^ 5^RT $ FT% RRT RTTRT, 
^R R#R Rf RcR 5^fRT % RTRR T?t % <& ^f^IRT % Rf# % R# ^Kl 

RTRTT ft RRT I FT RTRf RT I RRT^F) RR 3IRT fR TR% RT R RTf ^f^RT, 

R#RT ^RT ft RRjRT I #IRIRT, f^TR^T RTR ^FRT RRF% I FT RRt Tt, RRtfe 
RTRRTt Rflf RT R^RT, #T RfFFFt RRR RT RRT% fR FT % RTRT Rtf RTR Rt t% 
5^RT R?t fRT TsRTR R^, Rflf ^T R^, f^RT, 5?FFft ^fT R^, Rt RR ^RTf I, 
fRTf^RR ^ #T fR jjfaRT ^ %RTR 1 1 (Rlf^TRf) 

Rt ftF RTR rf RTR, RTR RF RTR ^tT RFRt FT% RtFRR % RIRRT 
FRRRM f^FTT I RR RTR RT^ FT Rf RT^, RRt% RF^R? Rt Rl<*tt t, RlM^ 
RF 0ftT RTF RT^ RRff^ RTR RRTF% I RR R§R §TTRFT #T Rft ^fRRt #T R% 
RTR % I ( R lfc fRT ) f^RT^t Rf F# FJTlt ^f, F# f^trft ^ Rft «SV P lHRt F T% ’ft 
R|R RTR fcFRT FT% FT% RTRR RRft # R|R FT% ’ft RR^t R TFT 
t%RTRt Rt RRT Rt f^F R*ti^RT Rt fRRTR ^ RRR ^TR^t FTRT FRf?R3T f, ^tT 
R^RT ^ FT RFT % <ftfTFT % Rt-Rt RF RT <3ftT l^Rf RT, ^ItT Fftt ^5 
ffHMli F ’ft TTR RRT RR^TR RF I Rt RfT^TcT Rtf ’ft RARRI Rt TT^RfrT 
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3TTF, FTlt TTTF FF FFftT 3TTFt FT % FTTI ftTTFT T sft FtT FT FTFF 3TRT 

FIT^ - I 

^fcb-i ^ifs?< ^ Ftr ff fit Ft fjf% f?i Tft t % titfit ft fft tht re 

TTTTcftT ft gFlftFI §3TT, FFTfe 3TFTFT FTFt f% FTF RE H^I^N 3TFTFT FTFt % 
3TTF | FtflFIT tt, 3TTFT $TTfcT <3ftT 3TTT FT |f^RT FT FT TFT FFTFT 

1 1 (FlftlFT) FR FTFt f?R T^IFt TFT FF FF^T FTFR FR TFTT FR t? 1 1 

FT FIT % Ft FIT FRIT FpJ fFTFTt tf FIFT Fft *ft, FF f^F T F|>F T^ 

(tt^tft) Ttr fftr Ft tttit mtT ff£t Ftft I ftm % tt, Fffttr ff ftm #t 

fftr for FTR TF Tt ftR F^T I?t TTT FtTT % I (TTf^TFl) 

FTFft T^t Fp' FTTRI fFIFT % 10-15 FTT FTF fF^TTFT Ft TTFtT FFT Flftf I 
FT ’ft MF FTFT FRft t F*F-Ftf I #T ftff FFTt FTT TtTTF Ft F FTFTFt Ft, FtT 
F|T Tttt FT FF?tT T# FTTTI FI, TfFT FT FFftF FT % FT FlfTT Ftfft #T '3TTf^T 
T FTT Tft FI%T fFFT 3TtT 9TTT % FlftlF fFFT I ?Tt TTF % FTFjJF FT FFT, fTt 
FTF % FT ft* TFTF tnF t, FT TFTF FTsTF F, fft> FT ^RE Ft! RF-RF T^ 3?R 
sftTT m RE-RE FFIT, FR TFTTFT F^F, '3flT fttFFTT, TTFft RT TIFF fnfi FFJt 
OUTFIT f^FFft TFft FT I TTFft Tt FT FFT RflFft F, tM I, FftFFT I TTFtt FT 
FFlft, TFFT Ftf 3ftT FT FRlftt Aedd ft, FPTTt f^TFTFtT % FTlt FTlt FtT FTFlft fttT 
Fit FT RFI ft, FfttT ft FttT FITtHT % oftT FT TTF ft faTlft Tg?IFlftt FtFT Ftl 
%TTT Ft #T fFT FT #T FTPt, gtF 3TtT OTFt F% oftT TTF-TTF % f^TFft ^FRf T 
FTF TF? I FT ^ft TF TtllF FTtT tl oftT TTt Ft TTT FF FFftT |, TF f%?TTT I fF 
TF ^TIT TtITT ’ft ’JTT FtF (TlfTF) f^TTTT Ft f%T | 

FftT Tt TtT TTTt | ftt FTTTt FTTtfM ^TJFT I, FTlft TIFIF ^TTFT I, FTlt 
TTTt TFT? FFT I, FF FTT Tft TTTT t, Tf^T TFt FTT TF 9TTTF T TTTT Ft fFt 
f^TTH FtTtFf Fft^T? Ft|t F§T 3TTFT Ft TF F FFTf FFt FF I (TlfM) #T 
^TtFT FTT TITTT FtT% F?t TtT F^ft-Ffft Ttt, Fffn T5TTPT ^ FT FTT ’ft TT% Fft I 
^FT% FTFt T FT T^t TPTTT 3TtT FFt-^Tf FT FT 3ftT ■3TFF FT TTtTT I, 

T #Ff FT FFfiFt FT TIT-FIT 3TRTTF FF I ^ftT '3IFTT ^ FR FT 1 1 FTFt 
TTF F^t t ftt FT FFt FFtTT T F|, TTFT fFt -3TFF 3TTF % Tiff Ft FI 'ftl, FFlfFt FT 
FRF t FF ^TT gf^F tT I, FffFT F5T |, FFFT Ft! |, F^KH F5T I, In Ff^FH 
Til Ft TFTTT ^ FTTF T OTIFT FT FTlt TTTF, % Fttf ftt# t FTT ^t, fttrft % #T 
M I '3IRFTT Ft! Ff^TFR ^Ft FF ^ET |, Ft Tff TT FtTTT |, Tlftt TFT 
f^TTR F% FF 3TTF FIT F^RTT 1 1 Ft 3TTFT T M I FTfFt FTlft FIF5T 
TFIFTTFt 4 t f^TFTT F^f FT FTF % Tit ^TFt Fit FFIFT 1 1 FFfftt ^Rt FFFT I 
FftTT %, FFT Ftlft I TFFF ft, T ftt TFF FFTTt FTT-TFF % I 
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eft 3TNft fftsF fft>RT fft 3TTR TTRFlft f % FRft g?3> Rft, ftft fft# R?3? 3ft # 
RT FR RTF ft ft# 61 el el ft (ft, eTT33ft cp# # f#T ftejft ft $h<«K 3ft vite^cl (ft# ^ 
RF RJeT # ^Tli%T ft, 3#fft ftft #ft RT, 3TR Re3> 3ft ft# 33Tft, # 3FTT FR3T3 fftft 
eft ft# ft R? RR# ft, R# # TRRTT Fe3ft ft# ft | RF 3TR Rft ft, #7 FR FRfftft 
R?T3jT ft f# # 3TTR# Re3T ft #T #T ft#! ft FR# R33 FflfelR fft# ft I RF RTR 
ftRT I, 3nfft | FR RTFft ft 3f#f 3f, 3TT fftr I f#T# Fft R33 fftft Fft T|# ft #T 
FR 3OT ?jf#3T R3T 3ft I ##R R# ft RTR R3T R3# RTeT FRft f#TTR ft ft f# 
fttf ft# #T ftft 3T# R# R?ft, #3TR SIR# 3#ft$T ft, 3TR# f#RR ft, 
3T3ft RftRR ftft RT33T ft I (eTTfftftf) FRfeTR RF FR RTR33 F#tRTR fteTTRT RTFft ft 
fft FR 3TRRT #?IT f#TRT RRT R3# ft, ReIRT ft Rft R#F RT# ^qj^T, ^3 ft 
RRP# | FT, 3ft FRft #RT I, FRft FR3# R# ft RT # FRft fft#R ft, RR# T#33T 
RRft t, 3F RR3 3ftft eft Tg# ft FR RTF# T#33T FRft 3ft 1 1 

ft 3T13IR5R ft 3PTlft ft R3T 3##-3T3f# 3 ft ftft gT# 33 3ftf |, gsftf ft, RFT 
ft ft RFT 3T^RR # TFT ft, RF # Rf ffte# ftft RR# #e# ft ft3 ft I (ft#) 3F 
RF3T RcR 3f#R # RTR R# ft, Rf#7 R3T f#TI# RTR ft 1 RRffft f#gRT(R ft RP# 
RF RRTR R% ft, Rftf RRT gT# ft Rift RR> Rft ft, ftft gT# ftft Rg # 3lff RRffft 
#F RTF ft gRRT, FRlft gTf# Rift 3ft fft #FTRR ft## I FRft fftg, Fft #R# ft 1 
^Eft eTRF ft RfftR FRft g33TRT I ft RTft, f#T ft RT# ft g#RT ft R3eIT, RF 
FRft #RRT I, R FR gT# ft ft? RR# ft R R# RR ft TF RR# 1 1 eft RF ftR 
I, ftfftR ?Rft Rift Rft fft FT ftft gT# ftt FR fftlft ft, Rft fftelft ft #R3# ft I 
RTfft I Fft RRRT I, 3ft JTlft ft 3TRft ftft I ftftfft FRft ftft ftt eTPFeT ft I #T 
RRftf §TR R?lf I, RF eft Fft?TT ft ftfR Fft ^RTftRT ft, 3ft JTTRf ft RT eft fft I, RT 
3TT3TFR ft 3PTTft ft R^J ReTRR Rft TTReft RRftf ft?RT 1 1 RRtftF FT 3T3ft ft3f ft 
Rift eTRF 'STRTTT 3§el Rft-^RTT fftTRT ^lell %, RTTRft TTPF RiTRT ftelT % ftlT R^ 
^fftRT ftt FRlft TTTRft (gel eft ^lleft ft ftfT Fft R§R Rift Rift RRft '3T3ft el^left ft, 
RRffft RRRft 3fR R3) FR FI fft el R Rft, R FRlft eTFFeT 6) eft ft, R FRTft (g^lFleft ^ffT 
FRlft 3IT3pft R3T ^eft R R? 3Reft ft | eft RRT ftt FR ^Rft ft I 

ftfftR RTT Rft gPl3l ft ftt Riftf-Riftt RI3T Rift R3IT ^left ft, ftt R^eT <|3(J(eI Rftf 
fteft I ftfftR 3TT%T ft 3fRfft 33 R333T ft, J33T ft fft FR ?R Rft jfftRT 3ft RNRlft, 
^TRft ?TTft, gd’fl RIeft Rft RR^eT TTslft Rft gPlRI Rft Wo, TTRft I 3TR OTRT RTIR 
^TTR3)R 3ft ^Pl3l 3ft ftft eft FR ft R3> g<MI, fftFTRR JJTHI 5?3T 3fRTR 

ftft 3ft 3ftf§RT 35T TFT I, fftT ft 3T3lftf ftft 3^5 33R3T3T ftf FlfftR 35T TFT I, ftft 
RnR33 ge3T FRft ?feIFRT %, RfttTI 3^ fftlTR ft R3) RRT I ft 3RT ft, # 
R^T 33 g?RT, fft# ftf \3R fft# SIFT 3ft RF 9TTFRFTRTRT3 Rft # RR RT# # 
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^RRT fa, JTTR fa# # #F #f#x | R faf#T FT TF ^ffair fa, 3ftT 3TFT d^&FK 

fa, jrfa fa, ft M x^ttt fa rx fa? jtt# ^ffarr % ft grR 1 1 # tf # tf #t 

57 # TT# TT #F fat, # f# XTcfi T# fa TTTR gfTTT TT TT fa, 3TTT ^Itldlt % FTRT 
FTlt f#x | TTTfT> w RF gT# fa, T|T TFfa fa ffa^gTTTT #t RTR 3, T RTF 
TT# I T FT RTTFR TTFfa t # I F##! FT# TRfa gTFt #T Tfa TT 13TT MT 
3TRT | RTTTI #T FT RTRt I # 3|R ^ TTTTT 3TIRFt # TTT 

TTR-TIR 3T#T faf, Tpj TTT # faf, #T> I, RTT-RTT #T F# fa RR-TTR TR 
3TTf#T #t FT# TR3T FT T# 311# #TR TF # TT# T# fat# fa I RT# «TRT, 3TFT 
TR) #tT #t fa#, # jRI ^|cj| tj# 'JlHI fa TTT #3T % TT# #3 ffa# FT #R 
#T TFTTT, rRTTfa #, TTT #R % Pit# f^WH #t H#-dld 6^1 It Tttl fa TiIdH 

ttt, tinh Tfat tf-tt# #t dto, #fai xr> faTRrffa# fa tttt ttjt i rt fair # 

TT # $*# faTFT T# ffa gfa#T fa, PlRT # oftr Ph< R# I 

3# d<£ fa ttt #r fa farffar # hff fa ffarfa ft fas - # # dttr fa tf # 

# J I R£ fa ^jfar fa TFT TTT RTTT FT RTlfa fa gfdTI TT RE t1«# 3TRW g?T> 
dlTd fa, (g^iei# fa TT ffadl, TTT TR fa? TT# T# dfaf fa# fa, RF 3TRT cTTTR 
RF TR TT fa# fa # TR Tt TF# fa I 3# TF 3TTT TF fT 3RfaTT # HFd T# 

# dldd fa TFTT fa, TF RR TR fa, fa, R# TT TFT TTT fa, 3TTTT ^TFT # Mfa # 
^RT d># Rfa «FF# fa pHebl #fa #fa ^R ^FFT d# 3TT# (fa#) faf^R RF fa?TT 

# FTT tRF fa rRT# cffa FTTT TR fa, #T iRfa ^R fat# fa, tT# TF 
?TR#t =h<dl fa, # PF< 3#Rehl fa cfF ^IFfa ®lTfa fa I 3TR#t T^TR *T fat, 3ddit 
FRfa «TR WR *T fat ^F vhHil Wlfa fa I FT ^R> fa T|f#JT fat# fa, FT ^R> fa 
*H#R# fat# fa #T Ffa FT gRT #t ^faf FR# ^nffaxr #7 3 *# ^FRT 3RR 
^itfatT | # RTF f# ^TF rRT 3F#W #F # fa, FRTT TR) F^TTTt FTTT jjtMl ^<^h, JTT# 
^f%# #t XRJ #Z# fa#, ^fat #2# T# TT JTFT XRt #, ## fatfafafaf 
ffafa-f#t faF# fa FT I TTRFT f#RT TR? RX fafa 3#ffaFT fa, RT MMR, RTT 
#R, Tfa tTRR, Tfa §Tf#T, RF TFt V3m fa, pR# FR fa TR Ffa RRFT fat I 
FFT^Tcf XFFf RF F 1 ? fa, FT FtT fefa #t ^dlftdi TRF# fa #T RRT TRR RTFfa fa I 

(mM) 

# RTT 3TTTT TFT #T fafa fafa cfRT, T^cT TTTTt 9TTfa, m RFR ffa^TdR #t #t# 

# fa#, tfaT# 5TFT #t TR#t TT 3TTT ^fa #T R# ffar# # TFT TT# # fa# fa# I 
#T FT RR TF XXR Rffefa TFTT RTTT fa^T xt^ #R RRT, TT # RFT# 
fxR# fat # 3TR #T fafa fa TFT, FTT5t, FT R#T TT ffafTRT f# RT TTT#TT #t 
^F#T fa, Tt-Tfa TTfa I, ?TRRT TTfa, #T FTlfa Tfa-Tf RtFTT # TFT fatfa fa, 
fa#R T TTFRT | TF TR Tfat fa f# FTR TFT XRTTTTT #T xxcF Rx f#R TJT RtFTT 
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TT g-STT 1 1 (dlRi4t) dt 3T35T % % 3TTT oTP* ^TFT % cFvT 
eft 5^ch) i|K el 4> mI| 4 , 3ftt Sflehl % 41& teMld R> ddh ft ■jft 

vjtfcn) d«)4 4)d *4t «IF 'STFRFt v3tl% TjTT T? '3N% Rd W t[3f> 

ZgjfTI (dl^TOT) 

[Translation begins: 

Mr. President, Sisters and Brothers, 

Four days have passed since you came here and your visit is almost at an end. 91 
You will leave Delhi tomorrow morning for Iran. You have spent four days in 
India and during that time we have given you a great deal of trouble (Applause) 

[Crowd Control] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Please, your Honour, there 's no need for you to bother 
about controlling the crowd! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 15 DECEMBER 1959) 
91 . See fh 90 in this section. 
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[Communists Welcome Eisenhower] 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 13 DECEMBER 1959) 


and tired you out by taking you about. But we were helpless. The matter was 
beyond the control of our government. (Applause) It had passed into the hands 
of the people ol Delhi and it was impossible for us to impose any restrictions. 
You have seen many aspects of Delhi and India. I said India because Delhi 
mirrors the image of India in many ways. 

You have been given many gifts but the biggest gift of all we have reserved 
for this evening, for this reception by millions of people who are gathered 
together to see and hear you. Innumerable people met you on the streets when 
you arrived. But perhaps the picture that you see before you just now will 
remain with you for a long, long time. (Applause) These four days will remain 
green in our memory too and will have a special significance in our history. 
These four days consisted not only of public meetings, speeches and crowds 
but an exchange of the emotional bond between two great nations as well. 
(Applause) I think you caught a glimpse of what lies in the heart and mind of 
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India. You may have perhaps got an inkling of our thoughts and feelings regarding 
your great country. I hope in particular that you may have understood a little, 
the fundamental forces which have moved this country with its innumerable 
communities in the past, as well as the pitfalls, difficulties and hardships that 
surround us. 

India is a meeting ground, sea of humanity, of the good and the bad, of our 
weaknesses. There is at all times an inner conflict, a tension to bring our good 
points to the fore and to suppress our weaknesses. There was a time when we 
dreamt of freedom and there were many who were afraid to take on the might 
of British imperialism. But then came a human being among us, a thin, frail 
soft voiced individual whose name you are familiar with. Soon his voice began 
to reverberate in the country, in the ears of millions of our countrymen reminding 
us of where our duty lay. It reminded us that there can be no progress without 
freedom for any nation and until we have our birth right, as Lokmanya Tilak 
said, in full measure. So we embarked on a long journey towards freedom. 

It was a dream but gradually, we saw it donning the garb of reality and 
ultimately India became free. Millions of Indians had reached their goal by 
marching on the path of peace and nonviolence. You repeated Gandhiji’s words 
just now about the priceless treasure that freedom is. All of us realize that in 
full measure for except the very young, the people in India have had experience 
of both worlds, of slavery as well as freedom. So we are fully aware. But even 
at the time of our freedom struggle, our sight was fixed on the rest of the world 
and we often thought of other nations which were not free. We have always 
seen India’s freedom, not as a thing apart but as an indivisible part of world 
freedom. So, our thoughts often strayed to other countries which were fighting 
for freedom and we extended our sympathy to them. Since then, during the last 
ten to twelve years, most of the countries of Asia and Africa under colonial 
dominance have become free. But even now there are some countries which 
are not independent and our sympathies lie with them because we feel that 
until such a state of bondage afflicts the world, the political climate of the 
world is not a healthy one. Similarly, so long as there is poverty anywhere in 
the world, it cannot be said to be healthy even if some parts are prosperous. 

We have all seen the world changing in the last thirty to forty years and 
becoming more closely knit. You have come here by plane from a far distant 
country in a matter of hours and tomorrow morning you will leave for Teheran 
and arrive there within a few hours. In this close knit world of ours, freedom 
and bondage cannot exist side by side. (Applause) Nor can a situation where 
there is poverty and hardship in some parts of the world and affluence in others 
last for very long. It is bound to have a reaction and one will drag the other 
down leading to all kinds of malaise and affliction which can assault our very 
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freedom. 

In short, right from the days of our freedom struggle we have borne in 
mind a few things at all times. One, we did not fight for India’s freedom alone 
but that of the world, for the freedom of all the countries crushed by colonial 
dominance. Two, we have tried to view the question of our freedom as well as 
other interrelated questions in a particular perspective, the perspective of peace. 
I do not mean to tell you that the millions of us sitting here are all angels. We 
are weak mortals prone to anger and bad behaviour and often misbehave in a fit 
of passion. But at least there has always been a faith in our hearts that the path 
that we have chosen is the right one and that we should follow it with all our 
might. We had a commander in whom we had put our faith, in whose words we 
had complete trust and whose greatness often made us bow down our heads in 
shame. So, though we were men of very ordinary stature, by following the path 
shown by that great leader and high principles, we too grew a little under his 
shadow and imbibed new courage. 

In this way, the face of India changed, a downtrodden nation in bondage 
acquired new strength, and we marched forth fearlessly. I would like to point 
out that even in that hour, our leader taught us one lesson, that we should betray 
enmity to no one. He taught us that our war was against British imperialism, 
not with the English people. Perhaps you will find very few examples of a 
national struggle which engendered so little bitterness and enmity. I do not say 
that we harboured no bitterness or resentment for we did because we were 
mere mortals like everyone else in the world. Any yet, Gandhiji had stamped us 
so indelibly with his values that we could never forget them. As you know, 
when we got our freedom twelve years ago through a mutual agreement between 
India and Britain, there was no trace of bitterness left between the two countries. 

I would like you to think about this. How many countries can you name in 
the history of the world where after a national struggle for freedom, the two 
parties are friends, with no pressure on either side, each following its own 
path? We have often followed a path which may not have always been liked by 
the British statesmen and vice versa. But that has never created any barriers to 
our friendship with one another. It has always been a relationship based on 
mutual friendship, complete freedom, with each doing what we thought was 
proper. We even agreed to join the British Commonwealth of Nations on the 
condition that our independence as also the independence of all its other 
members was fully respected. 

I have taken you back into ancient history because we have always kept 
two things in mind. One, we were determined to fight for our freedom by 
peaceful methods and two, that there should be no bitterness shown to the 
enemy. Some people may feel that these are idealistic notions which have nothing 
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to do with reality. But the world has taken a strange new turn which makes 
these principles more than ever relevant. Unless the world follows this path 
there can be a terrible disaster which you can appreciate better than all of us for 
you have had experience of war. To take any step which vitiates the atmosphere 
by creating bitterness and enmity leading to war is a crime against humanity 
and this world of ours. (Applause) 

You have come to India as an honoured guest and we have accorded you 
an affectionate welcome. We would have done that whenever you came because 
you are the representative of a great nation which has been founded on the 
great principles that we believe in. We have read in our youth about the American 
Revolution and the sayings and beliefs of the American leaders of those days 
all of which have made a deep impact on our minds. Therefore, any American 
President would conjure up these impressions formed in our childhood and we 
would accord him great respect. But it is obvious and I do not have to say it, 
that your visit has occurred at a particularly felicitous moment because apart 
from the fact that you are a great human being and the President of the United 
States of America you have upheld the barrier of peace aloft in the world. 
(Applause) You are undertaking long journeys at some personal inconvenience 
in the cause of peace. This has transformed our respect into affection. The 
impact made on the heart is more powerful than that of the mind. But when the 
mind and the heart meet, the impact is indeed tremendous. (Applause) 

In your speech just now, you hinted at what conditions in India are likely to 
be ten to fifteen years hence. We too have our dreams. There were people who 
did not believe that our dream of freedom of an independent India could ever 
come true. But we believed in our dreams and ultimately we made it come true. 
Today we dream of an India where every single man, woman and child, 
particularly the young will get all opportunities for leading a good life. We 
dream of putting an end to the poverty and misery which afflict them, through 
hard work and by our own skills. We dream of producing so much from our 
land and our industries that the people of India may become shareholders in 
that prosperity. From that vantage point, we must go on to conquer wider fields 
of intellectual attainments. 

We dream of all this and have full faith that we can make it too. Many 
weaknesses, our population is too large and that the difficulties before us are 
nearly insurmountable are no doubt right. But perhaps what they fail to 
understand is that the people of India have got into the habit of climbing 
pinnacles, of meeting adversity unflinchingly and of crossing mighty oceans 
without fear. Therefore, somehow we have no fear in our hearts. We have 
confidence in ourselves, in our country and the people because we have been 
tried again and again and risen to the occasion. That does not mean that we 
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should become complacent or feel that the work will get done by itself. We are 
fully aware that the task before us is fraught with difficulties and requires great 
effort and sacrifice, not the kind of sacrifices that we had to make during the 
freedom struggle but of a different kind. It requires very hard work in order to 
build a new India. It means maintaining unity so that our energies are not frittered 
away and cooperation to help India on her march towards progress. A nation 
needs all this and will not grow merely by tall talk. 

You mentioned that India or any other country in a similar situation needs 
aid in order to progress quickly. It is obvious that when resources are scarce, 
financial aid can give momentum to progress. That is true and we are grateful 
for the aid that we have got from your country and others. It is obvious that we 
want a faster rate of development and will accept any aid that is forthcoming 
gratefully. But at the same time, we are quite clear in our minds that a nation 
cannot progress except on its own steam by its own efforts and determination. 
(Applause) Therefore, we want to assure you that we will shoulder as much of 
the burden and more, on our own shoulders. If the nations which are friendly 
towards us, sympathize with our aspirations or accept our principles, wish to 
help, we have and will accept with thanks. 

There is a strange conflict in today’s world between the old and the new. 
Even this meeting symbolizes that conflict, held as it is between Old and New 
Delhi. (Applause) It is not merely a matter of a piece of land but of the mind. 
India faces grave problems of adjustment and compromise, of creating a viable 
synthesis between the old and new. Our previous heritage draws us on the one 
hand and on the other, the future beckons with new ideas which have changed 
and transformed the world. We can neither give up ancient heritage, nor can we 
refuse to change. This is our dilemma. But that does not mean that we should 
stick to everything old, however useless and irrelevant it may be. It is obvious 
that we must choose and retain the good from our past, values and principles 
which have given this country of ours strength and added to its grandeur. But 
we must give up the useless accretions of the past because even the best of 
institutions often accumulates a great deal of dust and dirt which have to be 
cleansed. 

A new world is opening up before us and we like many of the new ideas. 
Unless we imbibe them, there can be no strength or prosperity for India, and in 
fact, our freedom itself may be in peril. But there are several things in the new 
world too which are not very pretty. We have to move with the times and adopt 
what we can from the new world to make us strong and affluent while holding 
on to our ancient moorings. 

India is a very old country which is trying to rejuvenate itself and succeeding 
to a large extent. Compared to India’s long history, yours is a new nation with 
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a history of 250 years or so. Even the new city of Delhi is older than that, leave 
aside Old Delhi. But you are more experienced and old hands in the ways of 
the new world whereas we are newcomers to the game. The question of a 
synthesis between the old and the new is in a sense relevant to the whole world 
and particularly so far India because our roots go down very deep into the 
Indian soil which can neither be uprooted, nor do we wish to. Therefore, the 
conflict between the old and the new is ever present. I am aware that many 
things about India may seem strange or even wrong to you. But each nation has 
its different ways. There are many things about the United States of America 
that we do not understand. But those are superficial matters. You have to delve 
deeper to understand what a nation is all about, where it draws its strength from 
and the forces which have kept it together for more than five thousand years as 
a living, vibrant nation. Even in the darkest periods of our history, we did not 
quite close our intellectual calibre and have bounced back again and again. 

Similarly, what is it that has made the United States of America from a 
nation of European immigrants into the world’s leading country in military 
strength and affluence within a couple of centuries? It is not superficial things 
but an inner strength which make a nation what it is. It would be wrong to say 
that America knows nothing except greed for wealth though there are many 
people in the United States who think only of money. (Applause) The United 
States is leading in innumerable fields of science and technology which have 
contributed to its progress. The things that we may not like about one another 
are merely superficial. There are good as well as bad points in every nation and 
we must imbibe the good and benefit from it. It is a strange meeting ground 
where we, an ancient nation with its previous heritage of thousands of years as 
well as the useless accretions of the past, are face to face with a young nation 
like the United State with its new ideas and vigour and strength. This meeting 
has great significance for us and we must benefit by it. We consider this 
association a felicitous one and wish to keep it up. (Applause) 

You have seen India and its myriad forms on the streets of Delhi. In this 
last function, you have spread out before you more than five lakh people on 
this famous Ramlila grounds where huge public meetings and celebrations of 
festivals have been held in the past. But I do not think any meeting on this scale 
has ever been held. (Applause) You will carry with you the memory of this 
event when you go from here tomorrow and with it the idea that India has given 
you its most prized possession, a place in its heart. (Applause) 

Translation ends.] 
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[The Rope Trick for Eisenhower] 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 13 DECEMBER 1959) 
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185. To MEA: Discussions with Eisenhower-I 92 

I had a fairly long talk with President Eisenhower this evening lasting a little 
over two hours. No one else was present. We covered a great deal of ground 
and discussed a variety of topics. I should like to write a fairly detailed note on 
this talk, but it is late tonight and I have also other urgent work to do for the 
Lok Sabha tomorrow. Therefore, this note will have to wait a day or two. 

2. I might mention that the talk was fairly frank and intimate, and it gave 
me a glimpse into Mr. Eisenhower’s mind. 

3. I might, however, mention some of the topics that we discussed. This 
will serve as a reminder to me also when 1 want to write the note later. We 
talked about Algeria and France, about Goa and Portugal, about Pondicherry, 
about Pakistan and Kashmir and other problems relating to Pakistan, about 
China and our borders in NEFA and Ladakh, about the prospects of the Summit 
Conference which, he said, might be held about April 23rd. He himself intended 
going to Moscow in June. I told him that the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference was going to be held on the 3rd May. He had not heard of this. 

4. I mentioned also our desire for closer cooperation between our Atomic 
Energy Department and the U .S. Atomic Energy Department, more especially 
in the setting up of atomic power stations for producing energy for peaceful 
purposes. 93 He was attracted by this idea and said he would look into it and will 
try to send some experts to discuss this with our people. 

5. Previously, he had told me about his visits to Rome, Greece, Turkey, 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. He is evidently a little worried about the increasing 
Soviet contacts with Afghanistan and, more especially, the large number of 
Russian bombers etc. which he saw there. He welcomed the better relations 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. but was, at the same time, not quite sure if 
he could trust the Soviet Union. 

6. He told me that he entirely disagreed with some people in America 
who were criticising India’s policy of “neutrality" (he used this word) and saying 
that help should not be given to India for her development unless she lined up 
with the western countries. For his part, he thought that India’s policy was 
quite correct and he did not want India to change it, though, of course, he 
wanted India in friendly contact with the United States. 

92. Note to N. R. Pillai, S Dutt and M.J. Desai, 13 December 1959. File No. 13-1 1/58-KU, 

MEA. 

For the US record of these talks, see Glenn W. LaFantasie ed.. Foreign Relations of 

the United States, 1958-1960, vol. XV, South and Southeast Asia (Washington: United 

States Government Printing Office, 1992), document nos 247 and 248. 

93. See items 138-139. 
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7. He said he would like to correspond with me on a personal and intimate 
level without the State Department coming in the way. He had started such 
correspondence with Mr. Khrushchev with good results. I welcomed the 
proposal. 


186. To Eisenhower: Reply to Eisenhower’s Note on 
Iran 94 

December 16, 1959 

My dear Mr. President, 

I have received today through Ambassador Bunker 95 the message that you were 
good enough to send me from Athens. I am very grateful to you for this message. 

I am glad to learn that the Shah of Iran is taking some effective steps in regard 
to land reform. For several years I have thought that this was the most urgently 
needed reform in Iran. I feel sure that if real and effective steps are taken in 
regard to it, the situation in Iran will improve considerably. 

Delhi is now gradually coming back to normal after the exciting and moving 
days of your visit here. I need not tell you, as you have seen this for yourself 
how powerfully your visit affected the people of Delhi, and, I might say, the 
people of India as a whole. Your presence and your inspiring talks have gone 
down deep in their minds and hearts and created additional bonds of friendship 
between India and the United States. 

I am particularly grateful to you for the full and frank talks that we had. 
They have helped me greatly in understanding many of the problems of today. 
I look forward to our keeping in touch with each other on the personal level, 
and I shall always welcome any communication from you which will help me 
to understand the great developments that are taking place in the world scene. 

During your visit to Delhi, I was anxious that we should not do anything 
which might put a strain on your health, even though such a tremendous popular 
welcome has undoubtedly a cheering effect. I trust that you are keeping well. 


94. Letter. 

95. Appendix 10. 
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May I again thank you and express my earnest hope that you will continue 
in good health to carry on the great tasks that you have undertaken, and that 
your efforts will take the world nearer to peace? 

With cordial regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


187. To Cabinet Ministers and MEA: Discussions with 
Eisenhower-ll 96 

Talks with President Eisenhower 

In the course of President Eisenhower’s stay in Delhi, I had several talks with 
him covering a large variety of subjects. It is difficult to write at length now 
about these talks, but I am recording this more or less brief note for record. 

2. Except on one occasion when some of his officers and some officials 
of our External Affairs Ministry were present, all our talks were confined to us 
only. 

3. He began by telling me of his visit to various places he had gone to 
before he reached India, that is, Rome, Ankara, Karachi and Kabul, and perhaps 
some other place too. There was nothing special in what he said then except 
that he expressed some apprehension about Afghanistan. He had seen large 
numbers of military bombers there which the Soviet had supplied to Afghanistan. 
Also he had seen many Russians about. This apprehension was increased when 
he heard the Pakistan account of Russian help to Afghanistan. 

4. This had led him to refer to Pakistan and India’s relations with it. He 
mentioned rather indirectly the question of India and Pakistan cooperating 
against any incursion by China. I pointed out to him that this was not at all 
feasible for a variety of reasons. All that we would like Pakistan to do would be 
not to stab us in the back if we had trouble with China. The President warme 
up at this and said that if Pakistan misbehaved in this way, he would come 
down heavily against it. He explained his reasons for giving military ai to 
Pakistan and that on no account would the United States permit Pakistan to use 
this aid against India. In fact, they could not use it very effectively as they were 
not supplied with much ammunition. 

96. Note to GB. Pant, Moraiji Desai, Krishna Menon, N.R. Pillai, S. Dutt, M.J. Desai, 17 
December 1959. File No. 13-11/58-KU, MEA. 
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5. He asked me to tell him what our border situation was vis-a-vis China 
and expressed the hope that this would be settled peacefully. When he heard 
about the treatment of Indian prisoners in Ladakh, he was reminded immediately 
of American prisoners in China about which he had always felt strongly. 

6. We discussed Algeria for some time and he expressed his great concern 
about the Algerian situation. He said that he was worried about it, although he 
felt that the latest offer made by President de Gaulle was a fairly good one and 
offered a chance of a settlement. President de Gaulle was very touchy about 
Algeria and demanded full support for France in regard to Algeria. The U.S. 
had tried to influence him in so far as they could to come to terms with the 
Algerian nationalists, de Gaulle used this question of Algeria whenever other 
questions came up, like the Summit, etc. The price he wanted was support for 
his policy in Algeria. 

7. In my speech at the Ramlila Grounds, 97 1 had mentioned countries that 
still were not free. I had not mentioned Algeria by name. President Eisenhower 
told me afterwards that when I was referring to those countries, he was expecting 
me to mention Algeria also. I told him that our policy was not to run down 
France or to embarrass her. In fact, we had deliberately avoided any expression 
of condemnation of France, but at the same time, we were naturally committed 
to full freedom of Algeria, and we had pressed for this whenever occasion 
offered itself. 

8. This led to some talk about Pondicherry, and I told him what the present 
position was. Immediately he noted this down. I told him that I did not want 
him to raise this matter with de Gaulle. I had merely explained the position for 
his own information. 

9. He discussed the proposed Summit Conference with me and talked 
about trends in the Soviet Union. I told him that I was convinced that the Soviet 
Union and more especially Mr. Khrushchev keenly desired some kind of a 
settlement and were committed to peace. I could not say the same thing about 
China. He said that he himself felt that Khrushchev desired peace and he had 
welcomed better relations between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. At the same time, 
he could not get rid of a certain lack of trust of the Soviet Union. 

10. Discussing Pakistan, he told me that he was impressed by President 
Ayub Khan. He referred to the Basic Democracy scheme there also. I pointed 
out that this scheme seemed to me very far from any kind of democracy and I 
was not impressed by it at all. Discussing Kashmir, President Ayub Khan had 
warmed up and pointed out the grave injury which his country was suffering 

97. See item 1 84. 
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because of this Kashmir problem not being settled. He had referred to the 
various rivers going through Kashmir and that their life depended upon them. I 
explained to him briefly the situation about these rivers as well as some other 
matters. He had apparently asked Ayub Khan if some settlement could not be 
arrived at on the basis of the present Cease-Fire Line. Ayub Khan had clearly 
stated that this was not possible. He had also said that the present Cease-Fire 
Line was entirely artificial. He had talked about dangers to frontier, etc. 

1 1 . When the President asked me about this, I said that I agreed that the 
present Cease-Fire Line was in many places artificial and even split up a village 
and the argument that Ayub Khan had raised about having a proper frontier 
applied to us much more. We had been concerned about this previously, but 
since the new developments in regard to the frontier with China, we had been 
more concerned about it. Pakistan internally was very weak and it could not be 
ruled out that internal changes there in the future might make them line up with 
the Communist countries. We do not like this prospect. I certainly did not expect 
the Soviet Union to attack India or even Pakistan. I thought also it unlikely that 
China would attack Pakistan. But looking ahead, it seemed to me possible for 
internal changes in Pakistan to take place which might facilitate China to take 
some place at their door. We were concerned about this matter, and this was 
one aspect of this Kashmir problem that was before us. We could take no risks 
about it, apart from other reasons. 

12. He discussed the Summit Conference and said that the date for it would 
probably be fixed at the Western Summit meeting which is going to be held 
soon. The Summit would take place probably on April 23. He himself intended 
going to Moscow in June. 

13. We spoke about Iran and I particularly emphasized the urgency of the 
land problem there. The whole country was in the hands of a few major landlords 
and all the help that might be given to Iran could not strengthen it unless effective 
steps were taken in regard to land reform. He agreed. It is interesting to note 
that I received a message from President Eisenhower yesterday from Athens. 98 
In this message he said that he had discussed the land reform with the Shah of 
Iran and the Shah had assured him that within a few days he was going to take 
effective steps to put an end to these large landed estates. The Shah had agreed 
to this information being sent on to me, although he wanted to treat it as 
confidential for the present. 

14. We discussed Goa also and the state of affairs in Portugal and its 
colonies. The President has rather a soft comer for Salazar who has impressed 
him as a professorial type. 

98. See Appendix 10. 
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1 5. There was some reference in our talks to the general situation in Africa, 
more especially in the countries which had newly become independent. 

16. He told me that some people in America had criticised India’s policy 
of “neutrality” (he used this word) and even said that because of this, no big 
help should be given to India for development. For his part, he disagreed with 
this entirely and thought that India’s policy was quite correct. Indeed, he did 
not want India to change it, though he wanted India and the U.S. to be close 
friends. 

17. In the course of our talks, we discussed France and Germany, and 
disarmament and the Geneva Conference on Nuclear Tests, which he hoped 
would lead to some kind of success. There were other subjects to which we 
discussed briefly. 

18. He said he would like to correspond with me on a personal and intimate 
level without the State Department coming in the way. He had started such 
correspondence with Mr. Khrushchev with good results. I told him that I would 
welcome this. 

1 9. The question of aid for our developmental programmes was not directly 
discussed or indeed mentioned. But our broad approach in our Five Year Plans 
was discussed briefly and the necessity for us to go ahead fast. 

20. I mentioned to him our desire for closer cooperation between our 
Atomic Energy Department and the U.S. Atomic Energy Department; more 
especially we wanted this cooperation in setting up atomic power stations for 
producing energy for peaceful purposes. He was attracted to this idea and said 
he would look into it and send some experts to discuss it with our people. 

188. To M. J. Desai: Discussions with Eisenhower-Ill" 

In my note about my talks with President Eisenhower, I forgot to mention one 
matter. When talking about Pakistan, I had said to the President that I had been 
offering a no war agreement” to Pakistan for several years. I had explained 
this meant both countries should take care not to have recourse to war or military 
measures against each other in order to settle any of our problems. We should, 
of course try to settle our problems independently but regardless of that we 
should come to this firm conclusion we would not go to war with each other. 
That itself would improve conditions greatly and help in settling the problems. 


99. Note to M.J. Desai, 18 December 1959. File No. 13-1 1/58-KU, MEA. 
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2. I had even gone further and said that so far as India was concerned, 
we would act up to a “no war declaration” in regard to Pakistan, even though 
Pakistan did not make such a declaration. Only if we were attacked by Pakistan 
would we defend ourselves. 

3. The Pakistan leaders had not agreed to this proposal of ours which had 
been repeated many times. 

4. The President said that it would be a very good thing if such a “no war 
agreement” was arrived at between India and Pakistan. 

5. I have today received a message from President Eisenhower. This is as 
follows: 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

After reflecting on our last evening’s conversation I have instructed my 
Ambassador in Karachi to discuss with Ayub personally on a strictly 
confidential basis the thought you expressed regarding the possibility of a 
joint declaration or separate statements by India and Pakistan. This would 
be to the effect that all questions between them for the indefinite future 
will be settled by peaceful negotiations, i.e., without resort to force or war. 
As I told you, I am not trying to be a mediator but I also said I should like 
to repeat to President Ayub your feelings on the matter, as I told you of his. 
My Ambassador will stress to Ayub the great importance attached to such 
an initiative not only to the parties directly concerned but to the entire free 
world. I am sure President Ayub will understand the importance this might 
have in respect of United States assistance to Pakistan in the future, 
particularly as to his hope of modernizing his regular forces. 

I shall hope to inform you as soon as possible of Ayub’s reaction or 
other developments. It does seem to me that your inspiration could lead to 
a substantial step forward; but I do not minimize your difficulties in this 
field. I know they are many. Should any type of useful information come to 
my notice I shall inform you promptly. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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(h) Other countries 

189. To W. Dahanayake: Rethinking the Afro-Asia 
Conference 100 

December 2, 1959 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter of 26th October which I received through your High 
Commissioner 101 in Delhi on 5th November. 

I fully appreciate that, with the changed situation, it will not be possible to 
make necessary arrangements in Colombo for the holding of the economic 
conference of Asian-African countries in accordance with the initiative taken 
by your predecessor, the late Mr. Bandaranaike. 

I have carefully considered the two alternatives, suggested in your letter, in 
consultation with my colleagues and our planning and economic experts. Our 
experts would be fully occupied during the next few months with the preparation 
of our Third Five Year Plan. Later on, they will be preoccupied with the complex 
and detailed discussions between various Ministries and between the Union 
Government and the State Governments and other agencies which will precede 
the finalisation of our Third Five Year Plan. Under the circumstances, it will 
not be possible for us, even if no other consideration were involved, to hold the 
Conference in Delhi during the next six or eight months. 

In my first letter of 20th April, 1958, 102 on the subject of this Conference, I 
had indicated my preliminary reactions to the late Mr. Bandaranaike and pointed 
out a number of difficulties in the way of holding such a conference. These 
difficulties have, if anything, increased considerably since. 

The Burmese Government, who have so far refused to participate, are now 
preoccupied with their forthcoming elections. The new Government will, 
naturally, require time to settle down before they can reconsider the decision of 
the present Government. As you know, we are having difficulties in our relations 
with China over border questions. The Indonesians are also having difficulties 
in their relations with China. Pakistan-Afghanistan relations are considerably 
strained though our relations with Pakistan have shown some improvement in 
the last couple of months. In West Asia, Iraq and U.A.R. relations have, if 
anything, gone worse. There is great political ferment in Africa and the 

100. Letter to the Prime Minister of Ceylon. 

101 . Sir Richard Aluwihare. 

102. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 704-706 
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independent African countries, who have conferred more than once during the 
last 12 months, still have considerable differences over various matters. 

Everything considered, I feel, particularly in view of the position stated in 
paras 4 and 5 above, that your second suggestion is a wise one. It will be more 
judicious to abandon the idea of the Conference for the present. It can be revived 
later when prevailing difficulties in the Afro- Asian countries have disappeared 
or have eased to some extent. I am hopeful that the atmosphere, not only in 
Africa and Asia but also in most parts of the world, will improve after the 
summit conference between the Big Powers which is likely to be held sometime 
during I960. 

With kind personal regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

190. To MEA: Meeting with Soviet Ambassador 103 

The Soviet Ambassador 104 came to see me this evening. He said that he had 
come under instructions from his Government to speak to me about — 

(1) Disarmament, 

(2) Cessation of nuclear tests, and 

(3) The proposed Summit Conference 

2. Disarmament . He referred to the coming talks on disarmament. The 
Soviet Government considered the question of disarmament as a most important 
problem which should be solved in a complete and total way. The United States 
had asked for a postponement of the Committee’s meeting till February 1960. 
The Soviet Government was agreeable to this if the other Powers concerned 
wanted that date. The Soviet Government will do its utmost to achieve success 
in disarmament, and they were prepaid to consider amendments to their plan. 

3. Cessation of nuclear tests . The U.S.S.R. attached great importance to 
the Geneva talks on the cessation of nuclear tests. These talks had already 
achieved some substantial results. Even on the points on which there had not 
been agreement yet, the two viewpoints had come closer to each other. The 
main issue now was one of Inspection Groups going to other countries. At first 
the U.S.A. had insisted on an unlimited right of these Inspection Groups to go 

103. Note to N.R. Pillai, S. Dutt, M.J. Desai, 8 December 1959. Copied to Krishna Menon. 

104. Ivan Alexandrovich Benediktov. 
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when and where they chose. The U.S.S.R. did not and could not agree to this. 

4. The Soviet proposed then that there should be a limited number of 
inspections, say two every year. This could take place at any time. The Western 
Powers then said that the number of such inspections should be dependent on 
the number of unidentified phenomena. There was a deadlock. 

5. Then the Soviet tried to meet the Western Powers half way. They 
suggested that the working committee should meet and consider the new seismic 
data that was available. This committee was now meeting in Geneva, and the 
Soviet Government was doing its utmost to bring about an agreement. This 
agreement now depended on the Western Powers. 

6. The Ambassador said that the Soviet Government hoped that the other 
countries who were not on this working committee would now multiply their 
efforts to bring about a cessation of nuclear tests. In other words, India should 
use her influence to this end at this stage. The Soviet recognised the good work 
that India had done in regard to this matter in the past. 

7. Summit Meeting . This again was considered of great importance. There 
had been an exchange of opinion recently about the date between Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Eisenhower. An agreement might be reached after Mr. 
Khrushchev visits de Gaulle. Mr. Eisenhower will also consult his Western 
friends about the timing. 

8. Finally, the Ambassador said that this information was being given to 
me as these subjects might come up in my talks with President Eisenhower, 
and the Soviet Government wanted to keep me informed of these developments. 

9. The Ambassador invited me specially to visit the Soviet pavilion at the 
Agricultural Fair here. He said that they proposed to get various types of animals, 
etc. by air from the Soviet Union. These would include horses, cattle, pigs, 
poultry, ducks, geese, etc. 

191. To Patrick B. Duncan: Racial Discrimination 105 

December 11, 1959 

Dear Mr. Duncan, 

I have received your letter of the 3rd December 1959. 

Our views on the subject of racial equality are very well known and have 
often been expressed in public as well as in private. We think that in the modem 

105. Letter to Patrick B. Duncan, white leader against apartheid in South Africa; son of Sir 
Patrick Duncan, former British Governor General of South Africa. See New York Times, 
6 June 1967. Copied to N.R. Pillai and M.J. Desai. 
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world the furtherance of racial inequality by State policies is not only undesirable 
in itself but also dangerous for the future. This is opposed to the principles of 
the United Nations Charter as well as to the principles on which, we have 
presumed, the Commonwealth stands. The British Government have often 
declared themselves against it. To introduce this principle even in the realm of 
sports appears to us to be utterly wrong. 

You know that there has been a long standing conflict of opinion in this 
matter between our Government and people and the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, and we have pressed this matter in the United Nations year 
after year. We have, of course, privately also expressed our views on this subject 
in the Commonwealth and shall continue to do so whenever occasion arises. 

Because of this and because of our peculiar and unhappy relations with the 
South African Government, it is often rather embarrassing for us to raise any 
such matter in connection with South Africa. This sometimes appears to be the 
result of some kind of private grievance of ours. As a matter of fact, there is no 
private grievance involved in it and we have no desire to be unfriendly to the 
South African Government or people. But we do feel strongly on this question 
of racial inequality. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


192. To Harold Macmillan: Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Meet 106 

Thank you for your message in connection with the announcement you propose 
to make regarding the date of announcement of the meeting of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in London. I received this message through your High 
Commissioner on 10th December. 

I accept the date and agree to the announcement being made as proposed 
in your message. 

President Eisenhower has been with us for the last three days and he leaves 
on 14th. His has been an inspiring visit and we have all been happy to welcome 
and wish all success to this great messenger of peace. 


106. Telegram to the Prime Minister of Britain, 12 December 1959, London. 
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I am looking forward to meeting you and our other Commonwealth 
colleagues in May. 


With kind regards, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


193. At Banquet: Erlander’s Leadership 107 

Mr. Prime Minister, Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, a few days ago 
we had the privilege of welcoming with great warmth and cordiality the 
distinguished Head of a great nation . 108 Today it is a peculiar pleasure to us to 
welcome you. Sir, and Madame. Your country is not nearly as big as the United 
States of America or India, but we have long learnt to attach value not to bigness 
but to other qualities in a nation. And among those qualities your country appears 
to possess many in an abundant measure. You have built up a society which is 
free, democratic, progressive, and which has ensured to its people a high standard 
of living and social security. Two and a half years ago I visited you and you 
were good enough — and your people — to give me a warm welcome and cordial 
welcome. I saw that beautiful country a little bit of it, and more especially, I 
was naturally interested in the schemes of social security and the great advance 
you have made in the cooperative movement and in so many other things in 
which you are distinguished. 

I said then, I remember, that in this changing world, where governments 
change frequently and Prime Ministers come and go, the Prime Ministers of 
Sweden and India had managed to stay on for a long time. (Applause) For in 
that matter, you. Sir, as Prime Minister, are a year ahead of me. I believe you 
have been Prime Minister for over thirteen years now, and I have been Prime 
Minister only for twelve. Before that for many years you were a Minister also, 
and it is during the period of your stewardship in Sweden that great reforms 
have been introduced — and more especially in the realm of social security and 
high standards have been obtained. All this has been done in a society, in a 
structure of government which is as free as any in the world and where everyone 
has opportunities for progress and advancement. 


107. Speech at State Banquet in honour of Erlander’s visit, 19 December 1959, New Delhi. 
AIR tapes, NMML. 

108. Nehru is referring to Eisenhower’s visit. 
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I ventured to compare your long period of stewardship in Sweden with 
mine which is somewhat lesser, but when I think of this I would wish, that the 
tremendous achievements which you have brought about in Sweden during 
your period might have been ours also. But our achievements naturally cannot 
compare. Of course, the backgrounds have been different and we had to stand 
and start at a very much lower level. But I believe it is true to say that in so 
many things, in some of our basic policies, whether external or internal, in our 
outlooks there has been a very great deal of similarity. Indeed, if I may say so, 
we look upon your country as a model State to which kind of State we would 
like to aspire in India in many ways. 

Your people have had one rather unique experience which, I doubt, if many 
countries or any country has had. You have been free from war for 190 years. 
Even though tremendous and disastrous wars raged all round you, yet you kept 
yourself out of them, not through any weakness, but through strength of will 
and policy and the strength of the nation. As a result of that and your other 
qualities, you have built up Sweden as she is today, and now you follow a 
policy which is dear to us and which we have tried to follow firmly and propose 
to follow in the future, that is, a policy of nonalignment which is sometimes 
rather mistakenly called neutrality — non-involvement in military alliances and 
nonalignment. And so, wherever we have had occasion to work together, whether 
in the United Nations or elsewhere, there has been a great deal of cooperation 
between our representatives and delegations on these broader matters, whether 
it is this policy or whether it is a policy of the banning of nuclear weapons or of 
progressive disarmament, or something in regard to which your country has 
declared its policy with the greatest firmness — its opposition to racial inequality. 
So we have worked together in many fields, and we have tried to learn many 
things from your country’s example and the way you have built up social 
democracy in that country. 

I hope the time may come when we might also take some pride and pleasure 
in advancing much more along that line. In that process I am sure we can learn 
much from you and we propose to do so. So, for a variety of reasons, we welcome 
you and Madame here. And one thing also which has struck us is that, in spite 
of your high standards, in spite of the many things you have achieved in 
agriculture and industry, yet, in a sense, if I may say so without disrespect, you 
are a simple people, not pompous as some of us are, dignified and there is 
certain graciousness about the life of your people which is not always evident 
in the world today. For all this and for your own self. Sir, who has been such a 
builder of modem Sweden, we welcome you. 

Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to drink to the health of the 
Prime Minister of Sweden and Madame Erlander. 
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194. To Josip Broz Tito: Survey of World Affairs 109 

December 22, 1959 

My dear President Tito, 

I wrote to you some time ago and promised to write at greater length later in 
reply to your letter of October 25. 1 am sorry for the delay in writing to you. I 
have been very heavily occupied during the last two months with the sessions 
of our parliament and in other ways. The developing situation on our borders 
with China has naturally troubled us greatly both in the present and for the 
future. Then we have had visits of eminent dignitaries, including President 
Eisenhower. 

Although we are naturally concerned most with our internal problems and 
the drafting of the Third Five Year Plan, as well as the border situation, I entirely 
agree with you that the most important development in the international sphere 
has been the closer approach of President Eisenhower and the Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev to each other. For the first time we see a streak of light in the 
horizon and a lessening of the tensions in the west. There is certainly some 
hope now for further steps to be taken although there are many obstacles in the 
way. I am convinced, however, that both Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev 
are keenly desirous, perhaps for different reasons, to find a way out of the 
deadlock in the west. That is the impression I have got from communications 
from Mr. Khrushchev as well as my recent talks with President Eisenhower. 
But it is, nevertheless, true that we must not be too optimistic. On the whole, 
while Mr. Eisenhower and the Prime Minister of England are favourably inclined 
towards peaceful settlements, the attitude of Chancellor Adenauer and President 
de Gaulle is not so favourable. 

There can be no doubt, however, that world opinion in all these countries 
is strongly in favour of peaceful approaches towards a settlement. That settlement 
may be delayed because it is too much to expect that governments and peoples 
will easily get rid of their fears and inhibitions. Probably progress will be slow, 
but if it is continued, step by step the cold war tensions will lessen. 

As you have pointed out, the resolution on Disarmament passed 
unanimously by the United Nations is a happy sign. The Soviet proposal for 
complete disarmament may not be feasible in the near future, but it is right to 
aim at it and to try to attain it by progressive steps. Another good sign is the 
progress being made at Geneva in regard to the banning of nuclear tests. 


109. Letter to the President of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
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I had long talks with President Eisenhower about a variety of problems. 
These included primarily the proposed Summit Conference and Disarmament 
as well as our own troubles on our borders with China. We discussed also 
questions like Algeria and the French attitude which was so rigid. Eisenhower 
was troubled at the Soviet aid given to Afghanistan. I do not personally see any 
danger there, though I do not approve of military aid being given free to any 
country. I think that the Pakistan President influenced Eisenhower about the 
new situation that had arisen in Afghanistan because of Soviet aid. Eisenhower 
himself saw a large number of MIGs at the Afghan airfield which impressed 
him. Also the fact that the Soviet were building roads in Afghanistan from their 
frontier also troubled him. I told him that I was convinced that no danger of 
invasion lay there. Indeed, my own impression is that Russia is territorially a 
satisfied power and would on no account like to risk a war and thus lose all that 
she has got. If the United States give free military aid to Pakistan in considerable 
quantity, it is difficult to object to the Soviet giving similar aid to Afghanistan. 

Eisenhower told me that the Summit Conference was likely to be held in 
the last week of April. This has apparently been confirmed at the meeting in 
Paris between Western Heads of States. Soon after that meeting, early in May, 
there is going to be a meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London, 
which I hope to attend. 

In your letter, you suggest that these Summit Conferences should not be 
limited to the four Great Powers. There is no reason why they should decide 
the fate of other nations. That, I agree with you, is true. But, to begin with, I 
think it is better for these four Powers to meet and come to some conclusions. 
If a larger conference is held at the beginning, the chances of agreement will be 
lessened, but it would certainly be desirable, at a later stage, for an enlarged 
conference to be held. 

I have not at all been happy about developments in Iraq. The situation 
there continues to be lacking in stability and there is too much violence in the 
air on every side. It is a pity, I think, that a fierce war of words goes on between 
Iraq and the U.A.R. General Kassem has some virtues, but he does not appear 
to have much poise and is apt to go to extremes. On the other hand, in Egypt 
also the attitude towards Iraq is often very aggressive and condemnatory. All 
this leads to continuing tension. 

Our main preoccupation in India is now the drawing up of the Third Five 
Year Plan. This has been inevitably affected by our border situation. The Chinese 
Government has not acted in a fair manner towards India, apart from any, claims 
they might have. Even these claims are based on distant and past possessions 
of Tibet which the Chinese Government claims to have inherited. If we go back 
into past history, every country can make large claims on its neighbours. I am 
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sure that our case in regard to these border claims is a strong one, except for 
two or three minor enclaves which have been in dispute. Apart from the rights 
and wrongs in this matter, the way the Chinese have crept in into large mountain 
areas of our border, chiefly during the last summer was very wrong. Most of 
these areas are uninhabited and at a high altitude varying from about 14,000 
feet to 19,000 feet. Hardly anybody lives there and there has been no 
administration. The terrain is difficult. The Chinese were checked on our north- 
eastern border by our check-posts, but further north in Ladakh they have crept 
in over a large area and established entrenched positions in various places. 
There is very strong feeling in India over this matter. People here felt more 
especially that China had in a sense betrayed us. This development has led our 
rightist and conservative groups to exploit it to their advantage and they have 
adopted a very bellicose attitude. In fact, their chief interest has been to condemn 
our Government. To some extent, people here are realising this move of our 
opposition parties and are a little more wary now than they were some time 
ago. 

I have continued my attempt to find a peaceful solution. At the same time, 
we have naturally to think in more realistic terms of the defence of our border 
and have to prepare for it to the host of our ability. 

While the present is difficult, I am concerned also with the future. India 
and China are neighbours with a frontier of 2600 miles. It is true that the frontier 
is a difficult and mountainous one. For the first time in history, this frontier, 
which had been rather dead, has suddenly become very much alive. It is an 
unpleasant thought that we should have a hostile frontier of this length in the 
future, and yet, I fear, that the passions, that have been roused in both India and 
China on this subject will not cool down easily even if some temporary settlement 
is arrived at. We have thus a difficult future ahead of us. 

I had a letter a few days ago from Premier Chou En-lai. Although this was 
in answer to my letter to his making some proposals for the interim period, he 
has not dealt with any of the points that I had raised and has, in fact, reiterated 
his demands. He suggested my meeting him on the 26th of this month in China 
or Rangoon. I have a feeling that this proposal for a quick meeting was not 
really meant and was more perhaps for the sake of propaganda. I could not, in 
any event, have gone to Rangoon or elsewhere within this short period. But, 
apart from this, I do not see what we can discuss at a short meeting when we 
differ greatly even as regards the facts of the situation. There must be some 
common basis for talks. I have expressed my willingness to meet him, but 

suggested also that certain interim measures should be taken and some basis 
for talks arrived at. 

It is rather difficult to find out what the internal situation is in China. There 
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can be no doubt that great progress has been made there both in agriculture and 
industry, even though the claims that have been made are exaggerated. I think 
it is also true that internal difficulties are considerable and there are many 
arguments going on in the higher circles of Government. As you know, for the 
last two years or so, the attitude of the Chinese authorities has grown very rigid 
both internally and externally. Their attacks on Yugoslavia were, in our opinion, 
completely unwarranted. Why China should make a special target of Yugoslavia 
when there were no special problems between these two countries, surprised 
me. Some people have suggested that many of the criticisms they made of 
Yugoslavia were indirectly meant for some developments in the Soviet Union. 
However that may be, the People’s Government of China represents today an 
aggressive and potentially dangerous force. When it grows stronger and its 
vast population becomes vaster still, the situation will becomes very explosive. 

Although these far-eastern problems are not likely to be considered by the 
Summit Meeting, there can be no doubt that any agreement in the west will 
have its repercussions in Eastern Asia. It is, of course, impossible to conceive 
of any Disarmament Agreement which leaves out China. 

With my cordial regards to you and Madame, your wife. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

195. To MEA: Meeting with Italian Ambassador 110 

The Italian Ambassador 111 came to see me this morning. He spoke to me about 
the forthcoming visit of President Gronchi of Italy to Moscow and pointed out 
that this was the first occasion when a Head of a State from the Western nations 
was going to Moscow. He wanted me to tell him what I thought of the relations 
of Russia and China now. Also about aid to underdeveloped nations — which 
was the best method of giving this aid? 

I gave him broadly my views about Summit Meeting, friendly approaches 
and that it was my conviction that the Soviet Union was anxious to make some 
progress in regard to a settlement and this should be encouraged. As for China 
and Russia, it was obvious that they were closely allied and neither could or 


110. Note to N.R. Pillai and S. Dutt, 29 December 1959. 

111. Justogiusti Del Giardino. 
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would break that alliance. At the same time, it appeared that they did not agree 
about some matters. 

The Ambassador then gave me four papers which I enclose. One of these 
refers to the Centenary Celebration of the Unity of Italy, when it is proposed, 
an International Labour Exhibition will be organised at Turin from May to 
October 1961. They wanted very much India to participate in this exhibition, 
but had been told that it was not possible for India to do so. The Ambassador 
made a request for the reconsideration of this matter. 

It seems to me that this Centenary is an important one and should be looked 
at not only from departmental view, but from a broader viewpoint and we should 
participate in it. You might take this up with the Ministry concerned. 

The second paper is about Fiat’s desire to do something here in regard to 
production of a low cost car. This paper might be sent to the Commerce & 
Industry Ministry. 112 

The third paper deals with technical collaboration between India and Italian 
industry. In particular, the project of making tyres here is mentioned. I was 
invited to perform the opening ceremony of this. I told the Ambassador that I 
could not find time for this kind of function and normally I did not go to them. 
I agreed, however, to send a message at the appropriate time. 

The fourth paper deals with Count Vittorio Cini who is in India now. The 
Ambassador told me that he was an outstanding man and that it would be a 
good thing if I met him. I said that I would gladly meet him, but this was 
difficult in the next few days or weeks. If he was here later, I would meet him. 


112. See item 92. 
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196. To Chou En-lai: Acknowledgement of Birthday 
Greetings 1 

December 1, 1959 

Dear Mr Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your greetings and good wishes on my birthday. I greatly 
appreciate them. It will be my endeavour in the future, as it has always been in 
the past, to promote friendship between our two countries for our mutual good 
and in the interest of world peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


197. To Hanna Reitsch: Glider Pilots 2 

December 1, 1959 

Dear Hanna Reitsch, 

A few days ago, I received your telegram of greeting on my birthday. I was 
happy to get it, and I thank you for it. 

I have now received your letter of the 1 2th November through our Embassy 
at Bonn. I am grateful to Dr. von Brentano for his invitation to our glider pilots 
who might go to Germany, and I thank you for giving us your own ideas as to 
who should be selected. Your advice is very helpful to us. I am communicating 
the contents of your letter to both our Civil Aviation Department and our Air 
Headquarters. 

All good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Letter. 

2. Letter to Hanna Reitsch, German pilot and founder of the first African National Gliding 
School at Ghana. File No. 2(57)/59-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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198. To Muhammad Hamidullah Khan: High Altitude 
Communications 3 

December 1, 1959 

My dear Nawab Sahib 

Thank you for your letter of the 30th November. I am grateful for what you 
have written and your offer. 

It is difficult to say how the situation on our border will develop. Probably 
in these winter months, nothing very extraordinary is likely to happen. We are, 
however, in any event, taking measures to defend it. 

This frontier, as you know, is very mountainous, and the altitude even of 
the valleys is very high. Generally it varies from about 13,000 ft. to 17,000 ft. 
or even more. Communications are exceedingly difficult. A jeep cannot go 
there. Even a horse cannot go to some places. 

In these frontiers regions, we have to use that part of our Army which 
comes from the hill regions, who can more easily stand the altitude and the 
very rough terrain. 

Nevertheless, I appreciate greatly your offer to help. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

199. To N.R. Pillai: On Forgotten Meetings of 1951 4 

The Senior Counsel’s note should be seen and commented upon by the Defence 
Minister and the Law Minister. 

In the letter which was on the point of being sent by Shri B.N. Lokur 5 of 
the Law Ministry to our High Commissioner, attention was drawn to certain 
facts w hich were considered important. I think that some such letter redrafted 
should be sent immediately so that Counsel in England might consider these 
points. To delay sending it would mean some loss of time in considering these 
fresh matters. We may mention that a further letter would be sent soon in regard 
to the Senior Counsel’s note. 


3 . Letter to the Nawab of Bhopal. 

4. Note, 2 December 1959. 

5. Joint Secretary. 
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Sir Frank Soskice 6 says that he would like to have some notes of 
conversations when Sir James Marshal-Comwall 7 visited India in 1951. It is 
said that he had talks with me and with the Ministers of Finance and Defence. 
I remember his calling on me some time or other, though I have not the slightest 
recollection of the date, nor have I the slightest recollection of what he said to 
me and what I said in reply. It was a brief meeting and was more or less a 
courtesy call. 

As for the Finance Minister and the Defence Minister at the time, I have no 
recollection of who they were on that particular date. This of course can be 
found out. Probably the Finance Minister was Dr. John Matthai, though I am 
not sure. The Defence Minister might have been Shn Gopalaswami Ayyangar. 
Both of them are dead. 

I do not know if there are any notes by them on their conversations in the 
old files. I rather doubt it, but this might be verified. 


200. To Paul Zimmermann: Schiller’s Book 8 

December 2, 1959 

Dear Herr Zimmermann, 

Our Embassy in Bonn has sent me your letter of the 10th November. They have 
also forwarded the small but valuable book which you have been good enough 
to send me as a present. I am deeply grateful to you for your letter and good 
wishes and for this book by Friedrich Schiller. 

I remember with pleasure our previous meetings. My brother-in-law, Ranjit 
S. Pandit, also used to speak to me about you. 

I send you and your wife all my good wishes and thanks. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. Labour MP. 

7. See SWJN/SS/17/pp. 498-499 and 579-584. 

8. Letter. Copied to Indian Embassy in Bonn. 
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201. To Tenzing Norgay: Pem Pern’s Wedding 9 

December 3, 1959 

My dear Tenzing, 

I am happy to learn from your letter that you have arranged Pem Pern’s wedding. 
My congratulations to you and my love and good wishes to Pem Pem. 

I quite agree with you that in these days we should not have lavish weddings. 
Please convey my blessings to the bride and bridegroom. 


Yours sincerely 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

202. To Morarji Oesai: Krishna Hutheesing 10 


December 8, 1 959 

My dear Moraiji, 

Today I received another letter from my sister, Krishna. This is dated the 2nd 
December, but it only came to me today. This is becoming quite a headache. I 
do not know what has happened. But I cannot understand why any person 
should be harassed by the doctors and especially by the Surgeon-General in the 
way Krishna has mentioned. 

As I told you, I shall try to get some money from my publisher’s royalty 
account and give it to Krishna if she needs it. I do not quite know how much I 
mig t be able to get for her. It may be one hundred pounds, or it may even go 
up to two hundred pounds. The Finance Ministry might note this. I shall of 
course, let them know the exact sum that is paid to her. 

I enclose Krishna’s letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


10. Letter e Director of Field Training, Himalayan Mountaineering Institute. Darjeeling. 
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203. To Herbert Butterfield: Smuts Memorial Lecture 11 

December 8, 1959 

Dear Vice-Chancellor, 

Thank you for your letter of the 4th December 1959. 

I am grateful to the University for the honour they have done me in inviting 
me to be the first Smuts Memorial Lecturer. I have given some thought to this 
matter as I would to any proposal coming from my old University. But I am 
afraid it will not be possible for me to accept this invitation. The Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ meeting has not been fixed and 1 have yet no idea when it 
might take place. Perhaps it may be held in May. But my real difficulty is that I 
am over-burdened with work and I see no possibility in the foreseeable future 
of having any leisure to think and write anything worthwhile for a special 
occasion like this. It would not be right for me to undertake this responsibility 
unless I could give enough time to it and have something special to say. The 
subject is an interesting one, but I doubt if I am competent to deal with it without 
much study. 

At present I am carrying rather a heavy burden and this is likely to continue 
almost indefinitely, so long at least as I am in charge of my present office. I try 
to find a little time for the many things I would like to do, and do not succeed. 
Books of interest which I want to read pile up unread. This is not a life I would 
recommend to anybody, but I am a prisoner to its routines and responsibilities 
and cannot find a way out. 

I hope you will appreciate my difficulty and excuse me. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


1 1 . Letter to the Vice Chancellor, University of C ambridge. 
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204. To Martin Luther King: Good Wishes to Phillip 
Randolph 12 

December 11, 1959 

Dear Mr. King, 

I have today received your letter of December 7th, 13 in which you inform me of 
the celebration of Mr. A. Philip Randolph’s 14 seventieth birthday anniversary. I 
have not had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Randolph, and it is a little difficult to 
send impersonal messages about people whom one has not met. But from what 
you tell me, Mr. Randolph’s record of work in the field of social action has 
been outstanding. 1 gladly send my good wishes to him on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. Less than a month ago, I reached this age, and I feel a 
certain sympathy with those of a like age. I hope you will convey my good 
wishes to him. 

It is a pleasure to hear from you. I wish that when you were here, I could 
have seen more of you. Even our brief meeting left a great impression on my 
mind, and I want to tell you that we admire the work you have done and are 
doing. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


205. To Arthur S. Lall: Help for Hysterical Viennese 
Woman 15 


December 11, 1959 

My dear Arthur, 

I enclose an odd letter from a Viennese girl. I have never met her. She sent me 
a number of letters some two or three years ago. Oddly enough, one or two of 
them in Hindi (though not good Hindi). Apparently, she had taken the trouble 
to learn Hindi. She seemed to me a rather hysterical person. I had given up 
replying to her. She had also sent me once a ‘rakhi’. 


12. Letter. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

13. See Appendix 6. 

^ ^ anc | 0 ^^ (1889-1979): American Labour leader; President, Negro-American 

Labour Council, 1960; Organiser and Director, Washington Freedom March, 1963. 

1 5 . Letter to the Indian Ambassador in Vienna. 
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She now wants financial help. Obviously I cannot do much in this way. 
But, as she is apparently in great difficulties and is ill, I do not want her appeal 
to go unheeded by me. Could you, therefore, please enquire about her and help 
her in reason. That, of course, will be an entirely personal matter, and I shall 
send you the money you give her. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


206. To Kesho Ram: Compensation for Shrimati Devi 
Chand 16 


I have been anxious to help Shrimati Devi Chand. The circumstances of her 
husband’s death were tragic and were partly connected with me. I have repeatedly 
written to the Health Ministry on this subject. Whatever they have done is, in 
the circumstances, inadequate for her to settle down. 

2. I understand that some private arrangements have been made for the 
education of her children. That will help to some extent. 

3. I think that a lump sum should be given to her to straighten her affairs. 
I suggest, therefore, that you might send Rs.5,000/- from the Discretionary 
Fund. This, I hope, will finalise the matter. 


207. To Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim: Ajmal Khan 
Celebrations 17 

December 13, 1959 

My dear Hafizji, 

Your letter of the 12 th December about the celebration of the death anniversary 
of Hakim Ajmal Khan 18 . With this letter you have sent a long list of 1 63 persons 
who presumably are being invited from Pakistan to attend this anniversary. 
This is a large number to process within a short time. Possibly all those who are 
invited may not be able to come. We shall try to facilitate the grant of visas to 


16. Note, 12 December 1959. 

17. Letter. 

1 8. Hakim Ajmal Khan was a leading Unani physician and President of the Indian National 
Congress in 1921. See SWJN/FS/l/p.261. 
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the persons who are coming. It may be, however, that in the case of a few, 
difficulties arise. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

208. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: News in General 19 

December 14, 1959 

[Nan dear,] 

I have just received your letter of December 9th. Also, the lovely candle that 
you have sent. Thank you for it. 

I received the letter from the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge some days 
ago and have already sent him a reply, thanking him for it but regretting my 
inability to accept the invitation to deliver the Smuts Lecture. 20 

It is very difficult for me to accept such engagements. Any such lecture 
would require a good deal of preparation, and the subject is not after my heart. 

The Commonwealth Conference is being fixed to begin on the 3rd of May. 
I shall go there, of course. But I cannot add many days to my visit. It is getting 
more and more difficult to leave India for any length of time. 

Tara is here with the children. Eisenhower left Delhi early this morning 
after some experiences which he will never forget. The people of Delhi came 
out in their lakhs wherever he went. The last function was a civic reception in 
the Ramlila Grounds. About five hundred thousand persons were present. There 
would have been more, but there was no room for the. In addition, there were 
large numbers lining the streets. The American newspapermen have been quite 
bowled over by this welcome. 

[Love, 

Jawahar] 


19. Letter. 

20. See item 203. 
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209. To Sean T.O’Kelly: Thank You for Good Wishes 21 

December 17, 1959 

My dear Mr. O’ Kelly, 

It has been a great pleasure to receive your letter of December 9 and I thank 
you for it. I am grateful to you for your good wishes and blessings. 

We are passing through difficult times in India, but we are stout of heart 
and I hope we shall get over all over present troubles. 

I hope you and Mrs. O’ Kelly are keeping good health. 

With warm regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

210. To N. Sanjiva Reddy: Death of Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya 22 

1 have been deeply grieved at the news of the death of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 23 
Thus another of the old guard of the Congress has passed away and the Congress 
and the country are the poorer for it. To me this has come as a shock for we 
have been friends and comrades for long years. Apart from the Congress, we 
were closely connected in the States Peoples Movement. For nearly three years 
we lived in close and confined companionship of Ahmednagar Fort. Please 
convey my deepest sorrow to his family. 


21 . Letter to former President of the Republic of Ireland. 

22. Telegram, 17 December 1959. File No. 9/10/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection 

23. Former President of the Indian National Congress, died on 17 December 1959. See The 
Hindu , 18 December 1959. 
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211. To Johs Hygen: Views on Religion 24 


December 18, 1959 

Dear Mr. Hygen, 

I have your letter of December 12. 25 

It is rather difficult for me in a brief letter to discuss the question of religion, 
more especially my own attitude to it. 

I am not attracted to the dogmas and conventions of religion, but I have 
certainly been attracted to the spiritual values in life and to the basis of Indian 
philosophy. I have no doubt that the great religions of the world contain vital 
truths. But unfortunately these vital truths are often forgotten and some super- 
structure is emphasized. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


212. To Rita Dar: Family News 26 

December 20, 1959 

[My dear Ritu,] 

I have not written to you in answer to your letter which came some weeks ago. 
I was very happy to receive your letter. You write so seldom. 

Lekha was here for some days and her presence and companionship made 
our burdens lighter. Now Tara is here with her children and the house is full of 
children’s laughter and the pattering of their feet. 

We have had here, as you must know. President Eisenhower and we spent 
a few hectic days. Delhi gave him a tremendous welcome which no doubt moved 
him greatly. Now we have the Prime Minister of Sweden with his wife. He has 
been Prime Minister over thirteen years. His wife throughout this period has 
been a school mistress and is still continuing that work. You might pass this on 
to your friend, the former Egyptian Ambassador, who has rabid views on women. 


i.4. Letter to the Dean of Oslo. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in IN Collection 
^.5. Being deeply interested in Indian philosophy and religion, Johs Hygen wanted to clear 
with Nehru the impression, gathered from Norwegian newspapers, of his being “indifferent 
in religious matters.” 

26. Letter. 
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I am writing to you briefly because I am terribly occupied nowadays with 
Parliament and the China situation, but you are very often in my mind and I 
send you all my love. 


[Your loving, 
Mamu] 

213. To Norman Cousins: Busy Schedule 27 

December 22, 1959 

My dear Cousins, 

I have just received your letter of the 16th December. 1 am afraid it is very 
difficult for me to find time to read or write anything outside my present normal 
scope of activities. I have never been quite so overwhelmed with work and 
responsibility as now. It is not merely a question of finding time, but also of 
developing the mood. To write anything about the last ten or twelve years will 
be a peculiarly difficult task. 

So, you must excuse me. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


214. To Indira Gandhi: Medical Problems 28 


December 23, 1959 


Santiniketan 

This is to confirm my talk with you on the telephone, which I have communicated 
to Padmaja. You will go to Calcutta on the 26th morning by the Viscount Service, 
leaving Delhi at 0700 hrs and reaching Calcutta at 1 0 1 0 hrs. There is apparently 
a daily service in the morning both from New Delhi to Calcutta and from Calcutta 
to Delhi. If you like, you can return on the 27th morning or any other time 
convenient. 


27. Letter to the Editor, Saturday Review , New York. 

28. Letter. 
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You will of course take all your medical reports and charts, photographs, 
etc. with you. 

I have been trying to get Dr. Roy on the telephone, but have so far not 
succeeded. Probably I shall manage to get him either tonight or tomorrow 
morning and tell him of this. 

Padmaja has told me that there are three or four good surgeons in Calcutta. 
Ajit Basu is supposed to be the best and rather brilliant. But Bidhan Roy wanted 
to know in some detail the nature of your trouble before finally deciding on the 
surgeon. As soon as they have examined you and seen your papers in Calcutta, 
they can fix up the surgeon. 

215. To the Lok Sahayak Sena 29 

More than ever, we require disciplined men and women. Our defence forces 
are excellent, but we require other people to guard and serve on the home front. 
The Lok Sahayak Sena 30 should perform this task whenever need arises. I send 
my good wishes to the members of the Lok Sahayak Sena. 


216. To Braham Dutt Mayor: Soldiers’ Welfare Fund 31 

December 28, 1959 

Dear Shri Mayor, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th December and your cheque for rupees one 
thousand one hundred. You say that it is meant for the Indian military. I am, 
therefore, sending it on to the Defence Department, to be credited to the fund 
for amenities for our soldiers. 

Please convey my thanks to the citizens of Saharanpur. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


29. Message, 25 December 1959. 

30. Formerly known as Auxiliary Territorial Army and later the National Voluntary Force in 

954, the Lok Sahayak Sena provided elementary military training to the people in border 
areas. However, membership excluded former NCC cadets and ex servicemen. 

3 1 . Letter to the Proprietor of Mayor Machinery Mart (Saharanpur). 
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217. To Bishan Chander Seth: Correcting 
Misunderstandings 32 

f^TC 31, 1959 

Rid 

3TTW 28 f^FTT m *RT f*RT ^ 3TRFt rTTf % tf5T I 3TTSft TRT Hi 
3TRFT ^3 WfH % ^TT f t ^1T TFT f #t 3TCTTT TRF ^IST 

^ITI 

■3TN% c §5 f^RslT I '3RR17 9l4>9ld T# ^ t, #( -3^RR ^ 

Mdri'beft^ 1 1 ?TT TO TRFcIT I q? ?t TRFdT I 3TN^> 

f^TR 3ftT f^TTT ^ cfiTqft '3RTT FT I #^FT ^TF 3TFRFT ^MrT MM t TTT^ 
qm# 3 qj > i Wft OT % TOtlfl I 3T 31# 1 1 

3TFFT # ^T #R # 3ft 3 f#sTT 1 1 3T# # ^cT J Md4^*fl 1 1 3F #3 
^FFry ^ #r wk 3m '3TTtr ?r i 33 orrr s# #3 3R% ^ 
'3M T T~3M T T ^FIF '-d Mi *15 TfT % 33ff% 3R 3>IH Rb^l ^ I \Jd9jl f^T if 

3^ cFFT 3R3T FMT %, ^ 3T#3T*ft TRT # TFTR 3R?f t #T # <Ftf #f#R 
'3RFTTT FT 3FT, \id=b ^5 3^ 3FT ^TT% 1 1 

-3TFRFT 

[Translation begins: 

December 31, 1959 

Dear Bishan Chandeiji, 

Received your letter of 28 December which I have read properly. I am replying 
to it in the middle of the night as I am leaving Delhi for a few days and will be 
away for a while. 

In your letter, the incidents cited are incorrect and there are many 
misunderstandings. I cannot discuss all of it in one letter. Our views may differ, 
but you err in assuming that we have shown weakness in addressing the border 
issue or will do so in future. 


32. Letter to Lok Sabha MP, Hindu Mahasabha. 

33. Krishna Menon visited Kanpur on 25 December 1959 to inspect the Air Force Base 
Repair Depot. See The Times of India, 26 December 1 959. 
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You also wrote something about Krishna Menon. In that too, there are 
misunderstandings. He visited Kanpur to investigate matters and returned after 
a few hours . 34 He often makes such visits to different places as and when new 
work is started. As he is busy at work during the day, he sometimes travels by 
night and puts up with a senior official. 

Yours, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

Translation ends.] 


34. See fh 33 in this section. 
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1 . Government of China to Gu Parthasarathy 1 

[Refer to item 2] 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China presents its 
compliments to the Indian Embassy in China, and, with reference to the note 
delivered on November 24, 1959 to the Chinese Embassy in India by the Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs, has the honour to reply as follows: 

In its memorandum of October 22, its note of October 24 and its statement 
of October 26, the Chinese Government gave detailed and incontestable correct 
accounts of the border incident which occurred at the Kongka Pass on October 
20 and 21, 1959. The facts admitted by the captured Indian military personnel 
are in agreement with the accounts given by the Chinese Government. On 
November 14, the Chinese Government handed over to the Indian Embassy in 
China a written material setting out the facts admitted by the captured Indian 
military personnel and drew the attention of the Indian Government to it. It is 
proved by the material that the report of the Second-in-Command of the Indian 
police patrol party attached to the Indian Government’s note of November 4 is 
completely inconsistent with the facts. 

Out of traditional Sino-Indian friendship and humanitarian considerations, 
the Chinese Government on the third day after the Kongka Pass incident already 
took the initiative in notifying the Indian Government that it was prepared to 
let the Indian side take back the captured Indian military personnel and the 
bodies of the Indian soldiers. The Chinese Government is gratified that they 
were handed over to the Indian side smoothly on November 14. However, the 
Chinese Government cannot but be surprised that, at a time when the Kongka 
Pass incident is drawing to a close and the two governments are actively 
exploring avenues to eliminate border clashes, the Indian Government should 
create a side issue by levelling a groundless charge and even lodging a protest 
against the Chinese Government on the pretext of so-called “deplorable 
treatment” of the captured Indian personnel. The Chinese Government 
categorically rejects this protest of the Indian Government. 

Throughout the period of their custody, the Indian military personnel were 
given friendly and generous treatment by the Chinese frontier guards. The 
Kongka Pass area was difficult of access and hard to get supplies, yet the Chinese 

1. Memorandum given by Chinese Vice-Foreign Minister, 28 November 1959, Peking. 

From White Paper No. Ill, pp. 6-7. 
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frontier guards did their utmost to look after them in various ways. A few of 
the captured Indian personnel got frost-bitten. That was because their own 
outfits were very thin. As soon as the Chinese frontier guards obtained supplies, 
they issued to them cotton-padded suits, felt boots, beddings and articles of 
daily use, and gave them necessary medical treatment. In respect of board and 
lodging, they were treated in no way inferior to the Chinese frontier guards 
themselves. They were quartered, in warm underground rooms or in complete 
new tents. The assertion that they were kept in tom tents is a pure fabrication. 
The Indian Government’s statement in its note that Abdul Majid had a bullet 
wound in his back and went without medical attention for four days is also 
inconsistent with the facts. Majid never indicated that he was wounded or ill. 
As a matter of fact, his movements showed that he was whole and sound. The 
captured Indian military personnel all expressed more than once during the 
period of their custody that they were well treated. When they were handed 
over to the Indian side to be taken back, they all expressed warm thanks. 

It is normal that the Chinese frontier guards conducted necessary 
interrogation of the captured Indian personnel to make clear the facts about the 
armed Indian personnel’s trespass and provocation, as this was their duty. The 
captured Indian personnel were finally interrogated once again; this was only 
because there were important discrepancies between the report attached to the 
Indian Government’s note of November 4 received by the Chinese Government 
and the facts as told by the captured personnel, and it was necessary to check it 
up with them. It is also merely for this reason that their handing back was 
postponed several days. The interrogations of them by the Chinese frontier 
guards were always made in a free and unrestrained atmosphere; so-called 
pressure or threats was completely out of the question. The Indian Government’s 
allegation in its note that the Chinese frontier guards subjected the captured 
personnel to threats and pressure in the interrogations and gave them harsh 
treatment is an utterly unwarranted charge. 

The Indian Government in its note expressed the hope of receiving any 
information which the Chinese side might have about an Indian military 
personnel who was unaccounted for. On November 1 3 when the representatives 
of the frontier guards of the two sides discussed on the border at the Kongka 
Pass the concrete steps of handing over the captured Indian military personnel 
and the bodies, the Indian representative also made the request that the Chinese 
frontier guards search for the body of that Indian military personnel for the 
Indian side. The Chinese representative agreed then to make a further search. 
The Chinese frontier guards made an active search at and about the spot of the 
incident but still found nothing. It could be affirmed that this Indian military 
personnel was not on Chinese territory. The following day, the Chinese 
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representative informed the Indian representative of the result of the search, 
and expressed the hope that the Indian side might search on its own territory. 
The Indian representative agreed to this. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs avails itself of this opportunity to renew to 
the Indian Embassy the assurances of its highest consideration. 

2 (a). Han Suyin to the Editor, The Times 

[Refer to item 1 70] 

November 30, 1959 

Sino-Indian Frontier 

Sir, — I was recently (October-November, 1 959) for six weeks in China and for 
two weeks in India, and had occasion to become acquainted with the maps of 
both sides. One fact struck me in that excellent book. The Discovery of India, 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, 1951 editions, both Indian and British, the map of India 
printed in the book follows the frontier lines as shown in the Chinese maps. 
The McMahon Line does not exist on that map, the boundary follows the 
southern border of Bhutan, and not the northern border as in more recent maps 
published in India. Would this, perhaps, be one of the reasons why Mr. Christian 
Herter, in a recent interview, was so impartial in trying to judge the “legalities” 
of the Sino-Indian frontier? 

I hope you will do me the courtesy to print this letter. It seems difficult, 
nowadays, to get a word in anywhere which might be construed as arguing that 
the Chinese, whatever their faults, may not be entirely wrong. 

Yours sincerely, 
Han Suyin 

2 (b). Francis Watson to Han Suyin, The Times 

[Refer to item 170] 

December 12, 1959 

Sino-Indian Frontier 

Sir, — Dr. Han Suyin, in her letter on December 7 supports the Chinese case on 
the Sino-Indian frontier by reference to the map of India printed in a 1951 
illustrated edition of Jawaharlal Nehru’s the Discovery of India (first published 
in 1946). 
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It is really not helpful, however, to seek for evidence in roughly drawn, 
large-scale maps inserted as illustrations, possibly even without reference to 
the author, in a book of this kind. If it were, one would have to go further and 
notice that the endpapers of this edition contain two maps showing languages 
and population. In both these maps the border clearly follows the McMahon 
Line. 


Yours sincerely, 
Francis Watson 

2 (c). Han Suyin to the Editor, The Times 

[Refer to item 170] 

December 16, 1959 

Sino-Indian Frontier 

Sir, I thank Mr. Francis Watson for pointing out in his letter on December 12 
how inconsistent, even in such an authoritative book as Nehru’s Discovery of 
India, the maps appear to be. 

What is not inconsistent is the fact that the McMahon Line was never 
recognised by any Chinese Government. Nor is it inconsistent to point out that 
the Indian Congress Party of those days (the early 1900s) thundered against 
these acquisitions (of foreign territory) by the British... which will place a 
great burden upon the future... when India becomes independent.” 

I distinctly remember reading this quotation from the old minutes of the 
Indian Congress Party in a publication, a monthly journal devoted to Indian 
economics, issued by the Congress Party of India itself. This journal I picked 
up by chance in the House of the British High Commissioner in Delhi. 

Unfortunately I cannot reach it at the moment, but both the publication, 
and checking these quotations against the historic documents which ought to 
be available, might prove rewarding to legal experts. 

A frontier dispute calls for arbitration and negotiation. The way the case 
has been prejudged in some newspapers leaves one wondering whether 
emotional factors have not, in this instance, diminished the sense of fair play 
and justice which is England’s gift to the world. 

Yours sincerely, 
Han Suyin 
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2(d). AICC Resolution on Invasion of Tibet 2 

[Refer to item 1 70] 

Resolved that this Congress expresses its profound regret that in the case of the 
recent Tibetan Expedition the object of the Act of 1 858, in providing that India’s 
revenue shall not be spent outside the Statutory limits of India, except to repel 
foreign aggression, without the previous sanction of Parliament, was frustrated 
in practice by the Government continuing to describe the Expedition as “Political 
Mission”, till it was no longer possible for Parliament to withhold its sanction 
to the required expenditure, and the Indian revenues were thus unjustifiably 
deprived of the protection constitutionally secured to them. This Congress further 
places on record its regret that the House of Commons refused to contribute 
from the Imperial Exchequer even a portion of the cost of that Expedition, 
when it was in furtherance of Imperial interested and to carry out an Imperial 
policy that the Expedition had been undertaken. The Congress protests strongly 
against the injustice and all the more because it apprehends that the Tibetan 
Expedition was but part of a general forward policy, which, with the Mission to 
Afghanistan and Persia, threatens to involve India in foreign entanglements, 
which cannot fail to place an intolerable burden on the Indian revenues and 
prove in the end disastrous to the best interests of the country. 

Resolved that this Congress places on record its deep regret that the Report 
of the Police Commission has still been withheld by the Government from the 
public, though it is now two years since the Commission reported, and though 
portions of it have found their way into the columns of papers beyond the reach 
of the Official Secrets Act. 

In view of the great urgency of a thorough reform of the Police force of the 
country, in view further of the large public interests involved in a satisfactory 
solution of the question and the obvious necessity in consequence of giving the 
public ample opportunity to express its view before the authorities proceed to 
formulate a scheme of reform, in view, finally, of the fact all public criticism 
expressed after the subject has been considered by both the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State for India is bound to be virtually ineffective, 
this Congress earnestly urges the publication of the Commission’s Report 
without any further delay. 


2 . A. Mom Zaidi and Shaheda Zaidi (ed) The Encyclopedia of the Indian National Congress , 
Vol. IV, 1901-1905 (New Delhi: S. Chand & Co., 1978) pp. 635-636. 
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3. Rajendra Prasad to Nehru 3 

[Refer to item 88] 

December 5, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

I wrote to you on the 23rd September 1959 a pretty long Top Secret letter 
making certain suggestions regarding the long border we have in the north-east 
frontier. Now that Tibet has practically ceased to exist for our purpose, we are 
face to face with a long Chinese border amongst the various projects which 
may be considered necessary. You will have to consider what agency — military 
or civil or both — will be employed on the work in view of its extent and urgency. 

You will recollect that at the Governors’ Conference the Chief of Staff told 
us that the forces were just enough to meet the other requirements as they 
existed before the border with China became a live issue, and it was not easy to 
deploy forces to the NEFA Frontier from the reserves. This indicates a change 
in the deployment of our forces, largely from the Pakistan border to the Chinese 
border, or a large addition to our existing forces if the problem with Pakistan 
also continues to remain unsolved. I do not know if it is possible to release the 
necessary forces from Pakistan border even if some settlement is made. Thus, 
in any case, a large addition has to be made to our forces. This has also to be 
done in a planned way, keeping appropriate balance between land and air forces. 

To achieve both these objectives, provision will have to be made from year 
to year in our Budget of expenditure in accordance with the requirements of an 
overall plan, including construction, additional personnel, and equipment. 

I am troubling you with this at this moment because I think both the Budgets 
for the next financial year and the Third Five Year Plan are on the anvil now. 
The Government will have to think out how to finance this along with the other 
items of the Plan. It is however not only a question of finding the finance, but 
also of executing and implementing any decisions which may be taken in this 
regard. It has therefore necessarily to be a well phased long-term programme. 
We are now forcibly awakened to the fact of the existence of a long border 
which has to be protected as best we can, and what is more, we have to prepare 
for the recovery of the thousands of square miles already encroached upon in 
case all negotiations fail, unless we are prepared to write it off. We shall continue 
to hope that there will be a peaceful settlement and we shall do our utmost to 
get that effect, but we cannot rest only on that hope and that effort of ours, and 

3. See Valmiki Choudhary (ed) Dr. Rajendra Prasad: Correspondence and Select 

Documents, Vol. XIX (New Delhi: Allied Publishers Ltd, 1993), pp. 169-171. 
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as any effective steps to be taken will require very long preparation, the sooner 
such preparations are begun, the better. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rajendra Prasad 

4. Damodar Valley Corporation Staff Association 
to Nehru 4 

[Refer to items 93 to 95] 

This association feels proud of the opportunity afforded to it for personally 
presenting, on behalf of its members, their memorandum to our Prime Minister 
who has, as it is well known, a very soft comer for this first and foremost River 
Valley Project of India. The workers of the DVC had had the favour of getting 
the Prime Minister amidst themselves more than once, and are honoured to feel 
at heart some sort of kinship with the exalted personage. This indulgence from 
the unrivalled and undaunted steering force of the nation has emboldened the 
Association to place before him the problem facing its members with the earnest 
hope that the Prime Minister would in his inimitable manner somehow intervene 
in the matter to solve it in favour of the toiling workers of the Corporation. 

On this happy and auspicious day of the inauguration of the Panchet Dam 
it would have been better and perhaps proper if we could avoid vitiating the 
atmosphere with our sad story. But we could find no other alternative ad we 
hope that in consideration of our helplessness the Prime Minister will surely 
ignore this discordant note. 

The Prime Minister is no doubt aware of the fact that this inauguration 
while making the successful forging of another link in the programme of DVC 
spells a simultaneous retrenchment for thousands of workers of the Corporation. 
This admittedly is no new problem. Actually this awful shadow of retrenchment 
has for the last ten years been making each hour of every workers ’s life a dire 
misery, bleak and grim. He has almost forgotten to take in a full breath and to 
live in a natural way. This Association has made repeated attempts to work out 
a permanent remedy to the nightmare of the workers. This has led the Association 
to ponder deeply over the subjective and objective side of the problem even 
through severe self analysis. Now we have arrived at the conclusion, nay firm 
conviction, that the solution of the workers’ problem lies in the total 

4. Copy of Memorandum, 6 December 1959. 
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implementation of the original DVC Programme as it was formulated by Mr. 
W.L. Voorduin. 

There is no two opinions whether the analysis and criticism of a programme 
can come under the purview of Trade Unionism. But in our country this aspect 
is still almost absent from Trade Union Movements. Our Prime Minister has 
time without number reassured that he does not want a band of galley slaves to 
implement multipurpose projects, but that he would like to have equal 
partnership with the workers whose cooperation will enrich the Projects as 
also the nation. Hence today when our future and fate are directly and inseparably 
connected with those of the DVC Programme, its scrutiny by us become 
absolutely inescapable. In this perspective the Prime Minister will, we hope, 
overlook our incompetence, if there be any. 

Since 1 956 this Association has been pointing out the inadequacy of the 
first phase dams of the Corporation in controlling to the fullest extent the floods 
of the river Damodar. This was not because we wanted to harass the authorities 
or to be little the achievements of the Corporation, but we wanted to focus 
attention on one vital point which was clear as crystal to us and which the 
authorities would, we were sure, discern too late if we kept silent over it. We 
here allude to the implementation of the second phase of the Programme. Our 
argument was as such to the effect that as soon as the work at one station was 
completed, the workers at that station should be diverted to another station. 
This could and can still be achieved by phasing out the Programme in a well 
thought out chain of arrangements. As everyone will admit, our country suffers 
from a shortage of skilled workers and it requires time and money to rear up a 
band of disciplined and skilled workers. Thus merely through proper phasing 
the nation is exempted from unnecessary wastage of time and resultant incurring 
of additional expenditure, and the workers would have their worries set at rest. 

Our misgivings about the flood controlling capacity of the DVC as it is 
now, have most unfortunately for the nation been amply justified only too 
recently. The authorities have now admitted the essentiality of constructing 
one or more dams as suggested in the original programme. When this decision 
was arrived at after the devastating floods of October last, we once again 
requested the three participating governments and the authorities of the 
Corporation as well not to disband the well-knit band of workers which has 
built the foundation of the DVC until such time as the new phase programme 
has been finalised. 

We have submitted memorandum to Hon’ble Sri Gulzarilal Nanda, Minister 
in charge of Labour, Planning and Employment, Government of India, Hon’ble 
Sri Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, Minister in charge of Irrigation and Power, Govt, 
of India, Hon ble Dr. B.C. Roy, Chief Minister, Government of West Bengal 
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and Hon’ble Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Chief Minister, Government of Bihar. 

We were fortunate to have opportunities for holding discussions with some 
of them. As a result of all the negotiations the authorities informed us in 
November last that the handing over of the DVC Canals to the control of the 
West Bengal Government had been deferred to a later date, and that the 
retrenchment notices served on the employees of that department had been 
withdrawn. 

Naturally we were happy and we assumed that the authorities have at long 
last realised the logic of our arguments. But how reality came swift to disillusion 
us! We now find that it was an unplanned and isolated incident. Retrenchment 
of workers at Panchet was not halted; retrenchment notices served on Barrage 
and Irrigation Department workers terminating their services after 3 1 st October, 
1959, were kept in force. 

This goes to show that the previous decision of the three governments 
against which we have been voicing our protests, stands in all its bleakness, 
and that the transfer of the headquarters from Calcutta and non-implementation 
of the 2nd Phase of the Plan Programme and the transfer of the DVC Canal 
System to the control of the Government of West Bengal, are settled facts, 
which are not to be unsettled come floods, come catastrophes: 

The deputationists along with a large section of the Public believe that 
under the circumstances the Khungar Committee on Aiyer Dam has been 
purposely appointed only to shelve the scheme, and not to sanction it. A great 
deal of misleading and uninformed criticism has been heard against the 
construction of the Aiyer Dam. It has been said that with its construction the 
lower Damodar region will turn into a desert. But we have taken expert, technical 
advice on this subject, which says that, on the contrary, additional water in the 
Aiyer reservoir will augment the flow of water in the lower Damodar. 

Besides, it is our firm conviction, which we can back by citing facts and 
figures, that without another additional dam at least, which should preferably, 
be at Aiyer, the main objective of the DVC, viz., the control of floods in the 
Damodar will be sadly defeated. The DVC authorities themselves admitted 
that the present four dams cannot guarantee flood-control. To do that fully in 
the Damodar and its tributaries all the eight dams figuring in Voorduin’s 
preliminary memorandum are to be built. It was a wrong sense of economy, the 
result of which is bound to prove disastrous, that modified Voorduin’s plan and 
slashed down the number of dams by half. 

The present quarrel between the DVC and the West Bengal Govt, over 
adequate supply of irrigation water points to the insufficiency of the stored 
water in the four reservoirs. Over and above, there will be, in the very near 
future, large demands of water from the Durgapur Steel Plant, the Durgapur 
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Thermal Power Station and from other new industries that are growing in the 
'Ruhr of India’. So, at least one more large dam is indispensable if the DVC is 
to honour its commitments already made. As for future commitments, not only 
one dam but the full implementation of the second phase programme so far as 
building of dams is concerned will be found to be essential. 

The construction of Aiyer and other dams would have put off, for the time 
being, the problem of retrenchment but would not have, we all know, solved it 
permanently. It is a paradox without any known parallel in the history of any 
other country, that in the midst of a series of Five Year Plans for national 
reconstruction and national enrichment thousands of workers are to be thrown 
out of employment for completing the premier national project. To these workers 
it appears now that by completing this project they have, as it were dug their 
own graves. The sense of frustration and utter ruination will, we are afraid, 
undoubtedly affect the morale of all construction project workers in the country, 
be they in River Valley Projects or Steel Plants. 

But the problem of retrenchment would solve itself in no time if the DVC 
could stick to its original programme of all round development of the Damodar 
Valley. In fact, whoever would care to look into the making of the DVC would 
admit that fundamental to it is the idea of integrated regional planning; it is an 
idea which India cannot afford to ignore since, in this country, it was to be tried 
out for the first time in the Damodar Valley, and the DVC is well equipped to 
discharge all the welfare functions implicit in integrated planning. But it is 
apparent that the authorities concerned have decided on an ill-considered retreat 
from the DVC s original functions. Industries which are now being developed 
in this region under private sector, should have been, according to the DVC 
Act, developed by the DVC itself. 

Instead of developing these industries, the DVC, according to the latest 
decision of the participating governments’ conference is now prepared to make 
a gift to one of its own limbs. We mean the Barrage and Irrigation Department 
of the DVC which is shortly going to be transferred to the West Bengal 
Government. 

Other glaring instances of curbing the D V C ’s powers and limiting its sphere 
of activities will not be found wanting. The Spun Pipe Factory, the Cold Storage 
belonging to the DVC are also going to be transferred to the West Bengal Govt. 
The Central Workshop at Maithon, one of the best of its kind, could easily be 
developed into a full fledged factory for supply of castings for all River Valley 
rojects which are now either imported from abroad or supplied by contractor 
firms. Instead, it is being contemplated to reduce it to a minor workshop for 
SU PP y in 8j ^ e DVC with only such parts that may be required for maintenance 
purpose. To crown all, the Govt, of India, after a period of eleven years, has 
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decided to exercise its powers conferred on it under clause 48 of the DVC Act. 
As a result of the DVC, on its own, cannot undertake any promotional activities 
as enumerated in clause 12 (d), (e) and (f) of the Act. 

It has been stated that this transfer of Barrage and Irrigation Dept to the 
West Bengal Govt, has been decided upon with a view to ending the duality of 
control. We fail to understand, Sir, that so long as the reservoirs — the store 
houses of water — remain under the control of the DVC how mere transference 
of the Barrage and the Canal System to the West Bengal Govt, can end this 
duality. To quote one of the many authorities who hold identical views we may 
refer to Mr. Mathur, once the Chairman of the Central Technical Power Board, 
who said: It is “absolutely essential that the entire water control and power 
generation features should be constructed and operated under a single unified 
operation”. The Prime Minister himself has quite recently reiterated that the 
work of a River Valley Project did not end in constructing a few dams or digging 
some canals. It is their responsibility to train up our peasants in the economic 
and proper use of canal water as also in newer methods of agriculture. The 
planners of the DVC envisaged the same thing. It is a pity that its scope should 
now be confined to such constructions only which a PWD should be competent 
to do. The undesired effect of the policy adopted by the Government in respect 
of distribution of water is already being felt. The cultivators in the DVC area, 
being untrained in water-use the new system demands, fail to raise enough 
profit to compensate for the tax imposed on them. Naturally the resentment 
among them is great. The popular hostility thus defeats the purpose of the project 
not only here in the DVC but also in other parts of the country. 

Naturally, the employees of the DVC apprehend that this decision of transfer 
of the Barrage and Canal System is just a prelude and will be followed shortly 
by other similar decisions of transfer of the dams and the reservoirs to some 
other government, thus completing the dismemberment of our Indian TVA. 

The third decision of the Inter-State Conference, namely, the transfer of 
the headquarters of the DVC from Calcutta to Maithon and Panchet, is equally 
illogical, if not something worse. Reported to be taken on the grounds of 
economy this decision, ironically, will saddle the DVC with an additional capital 
expenditure of Rs. 1 ,50,00,000/- and an additional annual expenditure of Rs. 10 
lakhs. The gains that are supposed to be made on office rents and allowances of 
the employees paid in Calcutta will be more than swallowed up by these huge 
figures of capital and recurring expenditure. Tendentious reports have been 
given side currency in this connection that employees’ opposition to the transfer 
of the headquarters is due to their aversion to leave Calcutta. Nothing can be 
more untrue than this. Employees, with their meagre earnings, will no doubt be 
inconvenienced by this transfer. For, many of them having school or college 
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going children will be forced to maintain double establishments with an income 
not sufficient to even a single one. Others, living in joint families where there 
monthly contributions towards family expenses keep those families going, will 
not be able to stop their contributions while maintaining separate establishments 
at the new headquarters. Moreover, a considerable number of employees are 
either evacuees from Burma or refugees from East Pakistan. These people who 
have been rehabilitated in or around Calcutta will be displaced again. We want 
to impress it on the Prime Minister that the country has got enough refugees to 
be resettled. It is no good creating a few thousands more and adding to the 
problem. All these and other factors weigh heavily with the employees. But 
these are not their main arguments against the transfer. As for amenities of life, 
the DVC during the past eleven years has sadly failed to provide for the minimum 
facilities a modem social life demands. Our cry for bilingual schools at the 
work sites is still unheeded. More so, the authorities could not provide the 
Muster Roll and the work-charged employees with adequate quarters even. 

Low grade employees as we are it may sound pretentious when we say that 
it is mainly in the interests of the DVC, the organization that we serve, that we 
oppose this transfer. The heavy financial burden that the DVC will have to 
shoulder due to this transfer will be entirely unproductive. We fail to see what 
administrative advantage will this transfer bring which so long the DVC have 
been lacking with its headquarters in Calcutta. On the other hand, the close 
touch which the DVC authorities can maintain now with the rest of India and 
the world, with the leading business and commercial circles — Indian and foreign, 
with the State Governments and the Central Govt, in Delhi will be lost. So, we 
say again that it will be administratively disadvantageous to transfer the 
headquarters to Maithon and Panchet. Again, it is to be noted that the 
headquarters will not be located at one place but will be spread over Maithon 
and Panchet — one over 1 1 miles away from the other. What advantage to the 
employees, the officers or to the work assigned to type DVC can come from 
such a transfer when then new headquarters will have offices scattered over an 
area of 20 square miles with no transport or communication facilities worth the 
name? 

The original DVC plan in its entirely is so sound that it is beyond challenge. 
The original planner also warned that it would be pound foolishness if the 
thing was half done. At the wake of this year’s flood public and expert opinion 
has also been eloquent and this Association going through the plan time without 
numbers also concur with them to assert the lower valley is doomed if the plan 
is not fully implemented. Then why this mutilation of the plan? Some unscientific 
force active behind the screen has become successful with some ulterior motive 
which may be political or economical but definitely not friendly to the interest 
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of the nation. The three participating governments do know its identity but are 
shy of fighting it. Our Prime Minister who is a relentless fighter against the 
forces of evil and who with his indomitable energy rather enjoys facing any 
crisis whatever be its dimension, so to him we turn in our peril and place our 
grievances before him. We have faith that our right cause will surely receive 
full justice from our revered Prime Minister. 

S. R. Sen Gupta 
General Secretary 
On behalf of the DVC Staff Association 


5. C.D. Deshmukh to Nehru 5 

[Refer to items 44 and 45 ] 

December 7, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

I had gone out on a tour to Lucknow and Gorakhpur to visit to Universities 
there when your letter No. 2494-PMH/59 of November 29, 1959 arrived. I 
returned on the 2nd December late in the afternoon and have since been busy 
disposing of piled up arrears of work — this explains the delay in my replying to 
your letter. 

The speech you have in mind is one of my V.S. Srinivasa Sastri Memorial 
Lectures at the Madras University, delivered in July last, soon after my return 
from the Congress Planning, Committee’s Seminar at Ooty. You may recall 
that there seemed to be a general approval there of the idea of establishing 
some sort of permanent tribunal for investigating allegations of administrative 
malpractices. I had this idea in mind when I made the observations in the course 
of my lectures, an extract copy from which is enclosed. 

You will see that I expressed readiness to bring to the notice of any such 
Tribunal or Commission some cases that had been mentioned to me. Unless 
such a Commission or Tribunal is appointed, notifies its procedures and extends 
some kind of protection to complainants. Apart from giving proof of their 
capacity to pursue investigation energetically and being offenders to justice 
without sparing the influential, it will not be possible for anyone to lay 
information. I do not fear any consequences for myself, but I cannot jeopardize 
the security of the officers who happen to have mentioned things to me. Prime 

5. Letter. File No. 81, C.D. Deshmukh Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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facie I believe them, but the course of stray official investigation could be 
erratic and might recoil on the well-meaning informing officers themselves. 

In the circumstances I regret I cannot let you have such information as I 
have or pass on particulars that have come to my notice. Their nature is as 
follows:- 

(1) Misuse of cooperatives for political purposes; 

(2) Award of a contract to a favoured person at great loss to the State; 

(3) Attempt to interfere with the course of justice by personal influence of 
official superiors; 

(4) Issue of lucrative licences and grant of other privileges to ministers’ 
sons; 

(5) Gross over-payment of salary to an important minister’s son just passed 
out of a university (over Rs.4,000 p.m.) by two industrial enterprises; 

(6) Suspected soft punishment to important offenders against foreign 
exchange regulations; 

(7) Vindictive treatment of political opponents through the police by highly 
placed ministers; 

(8) Interference with the discipline of a Medical College by a minister 
(shielding of a boy in the hostel who was caught living with a girl) — 
in this case my complainant was a Vice-Chancellor; 

(9) Transfer by telegram of a Superintendent of a Medical Hospital and 
College because he had no room to admit the friend of the wife of a 
minister — transfer later cancelled on remonstrance by a Vice- 
Chancellor; 

(10) Shielding and indeed promotion of a notoriously depraved Principal 
of a College by a minister; 

(11) Two revolting cases of nepotism — I can name the persons and the 
departments before any Commission; 

(12) Creation of administrative tribunals in order to let down gently 
offenders against foreign exchange regulations; 

(13) Shielding by ministers of people smuggling out foodgrains; 

(14) Ministers’ interference with academic matters, such as allowing 
students to take examinations even when they had failed to keep up 
prescribed attendance; 

( 1 5) Tolerance of gross mismanagement in the past of some strategic controls 
by minister’s favourites; 

(16) Very highly placed officials conspiring to perjure in a recent well- 
known series of investigations and one of them deliberately and on 

legal advice’ destroying evidence in his possession; and 

(17) Deliberate political interference in land acquisition proceedings by 
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ministers, extending over years or made even after deposit of adjudged 
price by Educational Institutions. 

I am afraid the above is somewhat higgledy-piggeldy list, but I have put 
down such things as I could recall and in that order. 

Yours sincerely, 
[C.D. Deshmukh] 

6. Martin Luther King to Nehru 6 

[Refer to item 204] 

December 7, 1959 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

At rare intervals, as we all are aware — and as you have every reason to know — 
there emerges somewhere in the world a man of universal outlook of universal 
stature. The year 1959 marks the seventieth birthday anniversary of Mr. A. 
Philip Randolph, dean of American Negro leaders and a Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labour-Congress of Industrial Organisations. 

Mr. Randolph is an outstanding and persuasive liberal, who has achieved 
universal stature as an articulate, militant pioneer in the fields of labour and 
civil rights, as a man of practical wisdom, and as a great human being acutely 
conscious of his relationship to the peoples of the world. We venture, therefore, 
to write to you, desiring a reply, despite your many and heavy preoccupations. 

The high esteem in which Mr. Randolph is held today by millions of 
Americans and peoples of other lands, notably Africa, will be given significant 
public expression at Carnegie Hall, New York City, on Sunday evening, January 
4, 1960. The program will be representative of the nation’s best minds and 
artistic talent and will, therefore, have unusual beauty and power-such national 
figures as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt taking great pleasure in participating. 

It would add immeasurably to the historic importance of this tribute to Mr. 
Randolph if you would send a personal message which would be deeply 
gratifying to Mr. Randolph whose glowing inner strength has inspired three 
generations of Americans to enlightened social action, whose life has been 
animated by the same spirit of patriotism which led to the founding of the 
American nation, and whose passion for the establishment of the “good society” 
for all mankind has been unflagging throughout his life. 

6. Letter. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. 
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Assuredly, one can hardly ask more of one human being in one lifetime — 
and so it would seem altogether appropriate that we should ask you, the pre- 
eminent representative of the liberal forces of the world, to join us in honoring 
A. Philip Randolph on January twenty-fourth. Should you see fit to send a 
message, we should appreciate it deeply if you would send it as soon as possible, 
so that it may be bound in book form with the other messages that will be 
presented to Mr. Randolph on the evening of his tribute at Carnegie Hall. 

As a personal note, may I add that I have been tremendously strengthened 
spiritually and in understanding by my wonderful trip through India, particularly 
by the time spent with you. It remains an unforgettable experience that will 
have continuing value for me in our common struggle. 

Sincerely, 
Martin Luther King 


7. Homi J. Bhabha to Nehru 7 

[Refer to item 138] 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Cooperation between the Indian and United State’s 
Atomic Energy Commissions in the Peaceful Uses 
Of Atomic Energy 

The Chairman, accompanied by four other representatives of the Indian Atomic 
Energy Commission, held discussions with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
regarding cooperation, and the former then made an extensive tour of nuclear 
reactors and laboratories of the latter in the United States during October and 
November last. 

2. The setting up in India of nuclear power stations of proven types (a) 
pressurized water reactors (b) boiling water reactors (c) organic moderated 
reactors developed in the United States, of capacities of under 150,000 kilowatts 
down to 50,000 kilowatts or lower, was discussed. The U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission has come to the tentative conclusion that such reactors built in 
India would cost about 20% less than in the United States, due to lower costs of 
labour, concrete, steel, etc. Less than 50% of the cost of each plant would need 


7. Note, 12 December 1959. File No. 17(278)/57-60-PMS. 
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to be purchased in the United States. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission is 
in general agreement with the conclusion of the Indian Atomic Energy 
Commission that the estimated cost of nuclear power in south, west, and north- 
west India would be approximately equal to the costs of power from coal fired 
stations. 

3. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission suggested that initial 
consideration be given to a programme of a size totaling 1 50,000 kilowatts 
(150MWE). It was noted that the capital costs of a nuclear programme of this 
size would be approximately between $18 and $28 million more than a similar 
programme based on coal fired stations, and that due to the shortage of foreign 
exchange this incremental difference which would suffice to cover the cost of 
special nuclear equipment acquired in the United States would be financed by 
a long term loan of credit, in addition to any credits which might otherwise be 
made available to India by the United States for general economic development. 

4. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission expressed its interest in the 
proposal to set up such power stations in India which would have the benefit 
from its own point of view (a) of trying out these reactors in tropical conditions 
and (b) in enabling American industry in the nuclear field to gain experience 
which would ultimately benefit it from the point of view of selling such reactors 
in other areas in south and south-east Asia. 

5 . It is understood that Mr McCone, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, has already reported these discussions to President Eisenhower. 
Mr. John S. Graham, Commissioner in the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, is 
at present in Delhi, having visited Trombay and has been greatly impressed by 
what is being done there, which he described as “an eye opener”. Mr. Graham 
has, however, informed me that a determining factor in the further maturing of 
this proposal would be the attitude of the State Department. It is suggested that, 
if a suitable occasion arises, the Prime Minister might mention this subject in 
his talks with President Eisenhower who is keenly interested in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. (The original proposal for putting the “atom to work” 
for peaceful purposes was made by President Eisenhower in his address to the 
United Nations, and the First Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, over which I presided, was the outcome of this initiative.) The extra 
capital investment which would have to be financed by a long term U.S. loan, 
(18 to 28 million dollars up to the end of the Third Five Year Plan) is very small 
compared with the total aid which will probably be given and, moreover, the 
U.S. also stands to gain some benefits from this joint project. It should be 
added that the difference in capital costs is not as great as indicated above, if 
the burden of coal power on the transport system, mines, etc., is taken into 
account, but I do not wish to burden the Prime Minister with these details. I 
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could explain these matters further if the need arises and he wishes me to be in 
attendance. 

The memorandum of our discussion forwarded by the Chairman of the 
U.S. Atomic is attached. P.M. need only read the portions marked in red. 

8. GOI to the Government of China 8 

[Refer to items 1 and 161] 

The Ministry of External Affairs of the Government of India present their 
compliments to the Embassy of the People’s Republic of China and have the 
honour to refer to the note of the 28th November presented by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China to the Ambassador of India 
in Peking. The Government of India have now received full details from the 
released Indian police personnel as to the incident at Kongka Pass and the 
subsequent treatment to which the Indian personnel were subjected while in 
Chinese custody. These details confirm the account of the incident contained 
in the earlier notes. The statements of the released prisoners entirely contradict 
the assertion of the Chinese note that the Indian personnel were given friendly 
and generous treatment by the Chinese frontier guards. On the contrary the 
treatment which the Indian prisoners received was most harsh and inhuman 
and opposed to all canons of civilized behavior. A text of the statement made 
by Shri Karam Singh, who was the leader of the Indian police party, is attached 
to this note. This statement is corroborated in substance by other members of 
the Indian party. 

2. It will be seen from Shri Karam Singh’s statement that the Indian 
prisoners were denied adequate food and shelter. It also appears that Shri Karam 
Singh was subjected to interrogation on 12 days for a total period of nearly 70 
hours. Under threats and prolonged interrogation, he was made to subscribe to 
certain statements which his captors wanted him to make. He was further made 
to repeat similar statements on subsequent occasions so that these statements 
could be tape-recorded. Attempts were made by the Chinese frontier guards to 
re-enact the incident at Kongka Pass with the forced participation of the Indian 
prisoners with a view to taking photographs which could be used presumably 


8. Note by MEA, 13 December 1959. See White Paper No. Ill , pp. 8-22. 
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as evidence in support of the Chinese version of the incident. Similarly, 
photographs of the prisoners arranged in various poses were taken presumably 
to show that the prisoners enjoyed certain facilities and amenities while in 
Chinese custody. The Government of India must state that no credence 
whatsoever can be given to any statement made by Shri Karam Singh or any 
other Indian prisoner in these circumstances. The certificates of good treatment 
which the prisoners might have given their captors at the time of release are 
equally valueless. 

3. The Government of India are also surprised at the statement in the 
Chinese Government’s note that Constable Abdul Majid was “whole and sound” 
and “never indicated that he was ill”. In fact, Constable Abdul Majid received 
a bullet injury in the encounter and even now he has a splinter in his back. No 
medical attention was given to him for the first few days, and terrified at the 
treatment to which the arrested personnel were being subjected, he did not ask 
for medical care. 

4. The note of the Chinese Government suggests that they are unaware 
of the whereabouts of Constable Makhan Lai, who still remain unaccounted 
for. It will be seen from the statement of Shri Karam Singh that Constable 
Makhan Lai had received an abdominal injury and was helped by him and 
Constable Rudra Man to walk a distance of nearly two miles. He was then left 
by the Chang Chenmo river in the custody of two Chinese soldiers as ordered 
by the Chinese escort. It is extraordinary that the Chinese authorities should 
now profess ignorance as to the whereabouts of Constable Makhan Lai. The 
Government of India would request that enquiry be made of the Chinese frontier 
guards once again as to the circumstances in which Constable Makhan Lai was 
left behind on the Chang Chenmo River on the 2 1 st October and what happened 
to him subsequently. 

5. The Government of India once again record their emphatic protest 
against the deplorable treatment to which the Indian personnel were subjected 
while in the custody of the Chinese soldiers. This treatment which the Indian 
personnel received was much worse than that to which even prisoners of war 
are entitled under the Geneva Convention of 12th August 1949. It is obvious 
that the reports which the Chinese Government have received from their frontier 
guards, both about the incident and about the subsequent treatment of the Indian 
personnel are entirely unrelated to facts. The Government of India would urge 
that adequate action be taken against the persons responsible for subjecting the 
helpless Indian prisoners to such inhuman treatment. 

The Ministry of External Affairs take the opportunity of extending to the 
Embassy of the People’s Republic of China the assurances of their highest 
consideration. 
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[In the Chinese Wringer] 



FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 22 NOVEMBER 1959 

Statement of Shri Karam Singh 

I reached Hot Springs on the 19th October, 1959. On the 20th morning, two 
parties of two constables each and the third of two constables and a porter were 
sent out to reconnoiter the area. Two parties returned but the third one, consisting 
of Constables Khalil and Sonam Doije and Porter Chettan failed to do so. The 
same evening search parties were sent out to look for them but they returned 
without any success. 

2. Next morning (21st October 1959), I decided to go out and search for 
the men myself. Shri Tyagi also accompanied me. We left with a party of about 
20 men, including a section and some personnel of the ITB Force. We left 
instructions for the main party to follow on foot. 

3. After I had gone about five miles to the east of Hot Springs, I noticed 
hoof marks which appeared to be those of the Chinese horses. We followed 
these hoof prints for a few hundred yards. We also observed the area through 
binoculars but we noticed nothing of special interest. After the main party had 
joined us, we advanced further into the plain which was over-looked by a hill. 
The hoof prints appeared to be running along the right of this hill. I, therefore, 
decided that I would, with about 20 men, follow them to find out whether there 
were any Chinese intruders in the vicinity. I told Tyagi to wait with the main 
party until I returned and to keep a look out for any signs of the Chinese; if he 
saw any, he was to demand the return of our missing members and to ask them 
to leave Indian territory. 
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4. I, along with Jamadar Rulia Ram, Head Constable Man Singh, Head 
Constable Babu Wadkar and Constable Abdul Majid, Gur Bahadur, etc., 
followed the hoof prints which went along a track skirting the hill on our left. 
As we did not apprehend any danger, we were not marching in any order but 
were moving in twos and threes. I was not even carrying a weapon. When I had 
covered about six to seven hundred yards, and had almost passed the hill on the 
left, one of my constables noticed some movement in front along a nullah and 
shouted “Chini, Chini”. I looked at all sides but before I could spot anything in 
front, I noticed on my left a Chinese soldier on the hill shouting something and 
waving his hands upwards as if he was asking us to raise our hands and surrender. 

I shouted back at the top of my voice that it was our area. Instead of receiving 
any answer, we were fired upon both from the front as well as from the hill top. 
We were taken by complete surprise and so all the members of the party made 
for such cover as was available and returned the fire. Some retreated towards 
the hill on the right. Jemadar Rulia Ram, Constables Abdul Majid, Ali Raza, 
Gur Bahadur, Beg Raj and Norbu Lama ran with me and we took shelter behind 
a mound. Some of the others ran towards the hill on the left but were struck 
down with bullets and hand-grenades. Our firing was ineffective as we had 
inadequate cover and the Chinese were in a favourable position. After some 
time I ordered those who were near me to discontinue firing as their firing was 
having no effect and the ammunition was being wasted. 

5. The Chinese continued to fire on us almost incessantly. We could also 
hear firing on the other side of the hill. Constable Ali Raza made a bid to get 
away in the afternoon and although he was fired upon, was able to escape. The 
Chinese used LMGs, rifles, tommy guns and hand-grenades. At about 5 P.M., 
firing from the front increased in intensity and a few bren-gun bursts were fired 
at us from our right and Constables Beg Raj and Norbu Lama were killed. 
Realising the overwhelming superiority in numbers of the Chinese soldiers and 
their fire power, I thought that it was futile to resist any further and, therefore, 
decided to surrender. We raised a white handkerchief after which the Chinese 
stopped firing and asked us to drop our weapons and advance towards them 
with our hands raised. I, accompanied by Jemadar Rulia Ram, Constables Abdul 
Majid and Gur Bahadur surrendered to the Chinese. Later, Constables Shiv 
Dayal, Rudra Man and Tsering Norbu, who were apparently lying concealed 
elsewhere, also surrendered and we were all herded together. 

6. When we were being searched etc., I looked around and I thought 
there were about 30 Chinese soldiers in position on the hill. The soldiers that 
were on the side of the nullah were no longer visible to me. After our search, 
we were sent to Kongka Pass with an escort of 1 1 Chinese soldiers. 

7. From the place of the encounter, five of us were made to carry the dead 
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body of the Chinese soldier who had been killed. Constable Rudra Man and I 
were asked to help Constable Makhan Lai, who had been injured seriously in 
the abdomen. His condition was really very bad. We carried him for two miles, 
where the Chinese soldiers ordered us to leave him on the bank of the Chang 
Chenmo river. Two of the Chinese soldiers stayed back near Makhan Lai and 
nine escorted us to our destination. From this place, I and Constable Rudra 
Man were made to carry heavy loads. We were completely exhausted and were 
finding it extremely difficult to walk with this heavy load but we were repeatedly 
prodded by rifle butts to move on. We reached the Chinese Kongka La Post 
(above 16,000 ft.) at about 2 A.M. on the 22nd of October, 1959. We were all 
put together in a pit, 6 feet deep, 7 feet wide and 1 5 feet long, normally used for 
storing vegetables. It was covered with a tarpaulin which left several openings 
through which ice-cold breeze penetrated. We had to spend the night on the 
frozen ground without any covering. No water for drinking was provided nor 
were we permitted to ease ourselves during the night and the following day. 
The sentries adopted a menacing attitude. 

8. On the morning of October 23rd, all of us were taken out of the pit for 
the first time and taken to a place about two miles towards Lanak La. We 
remained there the whole day and returned to the pit at night. We do not know 
why we were kept away from the camp that day. During the day, I was merely 
asked through an interpreter to write out the names of the captured persons but 
I expressed my inability to do so for want of spectacles. I told the Chinese 
officer to take down the names, which he did. 

9. On the evening of 24th, I was again taken out in a truck to a distance of 
about one mile, where the dead bodies had been laid out and I was asked to 
identify them. As I could not identify all of them, I suggested that some 
Constables may be called to help me in identification. They brought me to the 
camp and asked me to select a couple of constables. We went back along with 
two constables — Shiv Dayal and Gur Bahadur — and identified the bodies. After 
this, we rejoined the others in the pit. 

1 0. For the first 3/4 days, we were given only dry bread to eat. The intensity 
of the cold and our conditions of living were more than sufficient torture to 
demoralise us. By then I and 3 constables were suffering from frost bite and 
our repeated requests for medical attention and hot water were disregarded. 

11. At about 4 A.M. on the 25th of October, 1959, I was called by two 
Chinese officers and taken for interrogation. I was removed to a tent about 50 
yards away, where 5 Chinese officers, including an interpreter, interrogated 
me. One of them, at the very outset, threatened that I was a RO.W. and that I 
could be shot dead any moment. He also warned me that they did not want any 
arguments or discussions. They asked me to write out my statement, to which I 
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pleaded my inability as I did not have my spectacles with me. At first, they 
asked me to narrate the entire incident. As soon as I came to the point that 
firing was opened by the Chinese, their senior officer present became wild and 
shouted back that it was incorrect, and that I must confess that the Indians fired 
first. I refused to accept this despite repeated and constant threats that I would 
be shot dead. Ultimately, they made me say that I could not judge at that time as 
to who fired first. 

12. They asked me to admit that Indian soldiers seized Chinese horses, 
which were standing near the foot of the hill towards Chang Chenmo river. As 
I was on the other side of the hill, I told them that I had not seen anybody taking 
away the horses. Despite this, it was recorded that my men had disclosed to me 
that some Indian constables had taken away the Chinese horses. 

13. Utmost pressure was used to extort from me that Tyagi and I knew 
beforehand that the place, where the incident took place, was within Chinese 
territory. I told them that I could not make that statement because that place 
was miles within Indian territory but they continued to assert that it was Chinese 
territory and was in Chinese occupation. In this connection, it was finally 
recorded that “I have now come to know that the area, where the encounter had 
taken place, is under Chinese occupation”. 

14. The Chinese wanted me to acknowledge that no member of the ITB 
force had ever visited that particular area. I told them that only in June this 
year, an ITB patrol had gone upto Kongka Pass and stayed there for a day or so. 
They wanted to know if I myself had ever visited Kongka La and when I said 
that I had not, after a considerable discussion, they recorded — “I and my men 
(who were prisoners with me), had never visited this area”. I insisted that they 
should also write that I camped several times at Hot Springs and had toured the 
adjoining areas, but they did not agree to include this. 

15. As regards the objective of our patrol, they wanted me to admit that 
we intruded into their territory to attack and capture the Chinese as well as to 
establish a checkpost. I stated that we had no such intention. In any case, it was 
our territory and the question of intrusion into the Chinese territory did not 
arise. On this assertion, they threatened me, but I stuck to the position that we 
were in Indian territory and were out looking out for the missing men. They 
then said that when fire was opened on us Tyagi and the main party were on the 
left of the hill and were advancing further in order to surround it. I told them 
that I could not see anything on the other side of the hill, and, therefore, there 
was hardly any point in obtaining a statement to this effect from me. As far as 
I remember, they finally recorded that though Tyagi did not tell me anything, it 
might be that it was his intention to send us from the right side and himself 
proceed on the left side in order to surround the hill and capture the Chinese. 
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16. The Chinese were emphatic that I should admit that they had 
gesticulated to us from the hill to go back. I told the senior Chinese officer, 
through the interpreter, that my party was advancing in small groups following 
the hoof marks and that the forward group with me had noticed some Chinese 
in front. Whereas it was quite correct that for a moment I noticed some 
gesticulations from a Chinese on the hill to my left, no time was given by the 
Chinese soldiers, to understand and to respond to the gesticulations. In fact, I 
had, at the top of my voice, shouted that it was our area. The answer to this was 
firing from in front and the hill to the left and rear. The Chinese officer lost his 
temper on this and said I was a cunning liar and threatened to take out his pistol 
and shoot me. I tried to argue that if their intention was to ask us to go back 
then they should also have allowed the patrol party to return and not have 
captured them. I told them that, in fact, the Chinese soldier was gesturing to us 
to raise up our hands and surrender and that is why I had shouted back that it 
was our area to which the reply was a hail of bullets. In the statement, however, 
the Chinese recorded that one of the Chinese soldiers on the hillock had waved 
his hand indicating that we should go back and not adopt a hostile attitude. 

17. I was asked to admit that our action was against the spirit of ‘Panch 
SheeT. I told them that it was they who had opened fire on us; it was they who 
had violated the principles. Ultimately, they recorded that “the incident was 
against the spirit of Tanch SheeT.” 

18. When they asked me my rank, I told them that I was a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and was the Second-in-Command of the ITB Force. 
Shri Tyagi was the Commander of the ITB Force. I had already decided to 
conceal the fact that I was the leader of the party to avoid interrogation about 
the police and Army dispositions and I had warned those captured with me to 
refer to me as the Deputy Commander. The total number of men in the party 
that had left Hot Springs in the morning was about 60 and this was recorded. 

1 9. This interrogation lasted from 4 A.M. to about 4 p.m. with short breaks 
for meals, etc. By this time, I was almost frozen and mentally and physically 
exhausted because of cold, persistent interrogation intimidation, threats and 
angry shoutings, and lack of sleep. In this condition I was compelled to sign the 
statement recorded by the Chinese. At the end of this interrogation, the Chinese 
then brought all the other captured personnel before me and read out the 
statement, sentence by sentence. I was asked to translate each sentence in, 
Hindustani. All the captured personnel were asked to append their signatures 
on the back of the statement and several photographs were taken. 

20. After this interrogation, I was separated and put in a tent where 
insufficient bedding was provided. The tent had a big opening at the top round 
the central pole to act as a chimney but as there was no fire in my tent, this hold 
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made the tent unbearably cold. 

21. My interrogation was continued in my tent on the 26th from 0730 
hours to 1700 hours. 1 was also told that my interrogation would continue the 
next day and until it was concluded, I would not be provided with a proper 
bedding. 

22. On this day I was made to sign the following statement, as far as I can 
remember:- 

“Tyagi returned after having a meeting with Mr. Sharma in New Delhi on 
the 22nd September, 1959. Tyagi informed me that a decision had been 
taken to establish checkposts at Tsogstsalu, Kayam (Hot Springs) and 
Shamul Lungpa. We left Leh for patrolling the border area and for 
establishing checkposts at these places. Tyagi left Leh on 27th September, 
1959 while I started on the 29th September, 1959. Tyagi had about 40 men 
with him. Three constables accompanied me. I reached Phobrang on the 
4th October. Tyagi arrived on the 5th of October, 1959. Tyagi started from 
Phobrang for Tsogstsalu on the 7th October. I left Phobrang on the 14th 
October and arrived at Tswogstsalu on the 1 6th October, 1 959. A checkpost 
was established at Tsogstsalu and we left for Kayam. We established a 
checkpost at Kayam and we had to establish one at Shamul Lungpa. On 
20th October, 1959, our two men missed. On the morning of 21st October, 
1959, Tyagi took 60 men and reached the hill (battle field). When we were 
at a distance of about 400 yards from the hill, some Chinese were seen. 
Tyagi ordered me to take some men on the back side of the hill and to 
surround the Chinese and himself went in front. There were some 30 men 
with me and about the same number with Tyagi. We surrounded the hill. A 
Chinese was seen waving his hand so as to say “go away and do not adopt 
hostile attitude”. I have heard from my men that the Indian soldiers fired 
first. Some Indian soldiers took away the horses of the Chinese.” 

23. I protested that as regards firing, none of my men had told me that 
Indians fired first but they rejected the plea and said that they had obtained 
confessions to that effect from other captured personnel. When requested to 
confront them with me, I was told that as I was a prisoner I had no such right. 
Similarly, I pointed out that the story of surrounding the hill etc. was also not 
correct but to no avail. 

24. My interrogation started next day (27-10-59) at about 0800 hrs. and it 
lasted for about three hours. The entire period was devoted to ascertaining 
from me the details of the ITB organization. 

25. My interrogation was resumed at 0800 hrs. on the 28th October, 1959 
in my tent by three Chinese, two of them were officers and the third an interpreter. 
The interrogation lasted 5 hours and was confined to ascertaining the details of 
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the checkposts. 

26. Information was also obtained from me in regard to the strength of the 
checkposts, arms and their functions and was duly noted down in their own 
language. 

27. The same afternoon, all of us were taken to the Chang Chenmo river 
where the dead bodies had been laid out. We were asked to remove their uniform 
and wrap a muslin cloth in accordance with Indian custom. At our request hot 
water was supplied to give a bath to the dead bodies. A number of photographs 
were taken while we were busy in this operation 

28. In the evening, they issued us the following items of clothing:- 

(i) Cotton-padded coat 

(ii) Cotton-padded pant 

(iii) Cotton-padded caps 

(iv) Namda Gum boots 

I did not take these because items offered to me did not fit. Either on this 
day or the next a doctor examined my feet which had swollen up and 
administered an injection. Photographs were taken. 

29. On the 29th morning at about 0900 hrs. the interpreter came to my tent 
and delivered some sweets as a gesture of goodwill. After sometime, a new 
face together with the previous officers and the interpreter came to me. This 
time, two stenographers had also been brought to take down my statement. 
This officer introduced himself as Commander of the Tibetan area. His questions 
were confined to details regarding or checkposts and their strength. I repeated 
the details as given on the previous day. He also enquired about the strength of 
the army. The Chinese disclosed to me, for the first time that the Foreign 
Ministries of both the countries were in correspondence with each other about 
us (captured persons). The interrogation lasted for about 2 hours. I was not 
made to sign any statement. 

30. At about 1300 hours on the same day (29-10-59), I was taken out of 
my tent together with Constable Shiv Dayal and escorted by three Chinese 
soldiers to the scene of the incident in a truck. The new officer, who had 
examined me in the morning, occupied the front seat of the truck and four other 
officers sat with us in the rear. After reaching the place, I was made to stand 
even though it caused me intense pain, near the base of the hill on the Hot 
Springs side and was ordered to point with my hand towards the hill and a 
photograph was taken, (as if I was pointing towards the Chinese who were on 
the top of the hill). I was then taken to the base of a small mound behind which 
we had taken shelter when fire was opened on us. Constable Shiv Dayal was 
asked to take a lying position about 50 paces away from me towards the hill. I 
was given a handkerchief and asked to wave it as if to give a signal to the men 
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to open fire. A snap was then taken together with the dead pony. Then, the 
senior officer drew a sketch of the hillock and the adjoining area showing 
positions of the Indian and the Chinese soldiers at the time of the encounter 
according to the Chinese version and got the same signed by me and Constable 
Shiv Dayal. Photographs were also taken of a few Chinese soldiers gesticulating 
from the hill. Late in the evening we returned to the camp. 

3 1 . My interrogation was resumed on October 30 morning at about 0800 
hrs. and it lasted upto 1 300 hrs. They questioned me again about the strength of 
each post. They also obtained my signature on a statement to the effect that the 
post at Hanley was established in June this year. 

32. On November 1, interrogation started in the morning as usual. The 
senior officer had by then gone away. The other Chinese officers and the 
interpreter pursued the interrogation. I was asked how we could claim this area 
when we had never visited it. I told them that I had myself gone beyond Lingzi 
Thang with about 10 persons in 1957 and upto Shamul Lungpa in 1959 where 
we had established a checkpost which remained there throughout the summer 
and was withdrawn during the winter. They asked me if we had set up any 
boundary pillar at Shamul Lungpa or Lingzi Thang and I told them that we had 
not done so because our boundaries extended hundreds of miles further. The 
interrogation lasted for about 5/6 hours. The following statement was briefly 
recorded and signed by rae:- 

“In 1957, 1 visited Lingzi Thang with 10 men and stayed there for a few 
days. In 1958, 1 visited Shamul Lungpa, where we stayed for hour months. 
On this occasion; also there were about 10 men with me. We did not 
construct any huts at any place nor did we construct any boundary pillar at 
these places.” 

The Chinese said that Phobrang was our last post, and that we had no right 
to cross Marsimik La because the entire area beyond the pass was a part of 
Sinkiang and that this could be verified even from the older residents of Ladakh. 
I told them that out claims were based on authentic documents and, therefore, 
our maps were correct. They disposed of my argument by saying that our claims 
were based on demarcation; by; the British, who had usurped a lot of territory 
of Sinkiang and Tibet. They ridiculed our maps and said that these could be 
drawn by anybody while sitting at home. It was on this day that I was repeatedly 
asked about my maps and documents. I told them that I did not bring any such 
papers with me because I was well conversant with the area. The Chinese showed 
great anger during this discussion. 

33. On the morning of November 2 at about 10-00 hrs. all the captured 
persons were brought to my tent. The interpreter then asked them in my presence 
whether it was a fact that all the dead had received bullet injuries in front which 
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indicated that they were wounded while advancing towards the Chinese. To 
this, they replied in the affirmative. They said that they had wrapped up the 
bodies themselves and had actually seen the wounds. I was asked to attest their 
statement. I resisted, but was made to sign the following:- 

“All of our men had received wounds in the front during the battle which 
indicated that they were wounded while advancing towards the Chinese 

34. Afterwards those who had bathed the dead bodies disclosed to me at 
the first possible opportunity that in fact the injuries sustained by our men were 
on the front, back and sides and some had had parts of their heads blown off. 

35. The same afternoon we all were taken out in the sun and made to sit in 
a semi-circle. Two watermelons were cut and distributed amongst us and a 
photograph was taken. 

36. On November 3, the Chinese asked me to sign the following statement:- 
“Chinese troops were armed with rifles, tommy-guns, LMGs and hand- 
grenades only. No heavy artillery or mortars wee used by them during the 
battle.” 

I appended my signature as automatic weapons and hand-grenades had 
been used against my party and I was not aware whether any mortar had been 
used. 

37. There was no further interrogation. In the afternoon we were taken out 
in the sun and given a lecture on the Sino-Indian friendship. On this occasion, 
I was pointed out to a new person dressed as a Chinese soldier. This person 
replied in the negative after looking at me. Later, this man was heard conversing 
in Ladakhi and remained at the camp throughout our stay there. 

38. On the morning of November 4, interrogation started at about 0800 
hours. Only the interpreter examined me. He insisted that I should record in my 
own hand-writing the main points of the statement I had already signed. I pleaded 
I could not do so without my spectacles, but when he urged me again and 
again, I told him that as I was a prisoner they could force me to do anything, but 
it was not fair in view of their professed friendship for India. Ultimately, I 
scribbled down the following prepared statement which the interpreter had 
brought with him:- 

“On 20-10-59, two of our men missed. Tyagi took about 60 men with him. 
I accompanied him. When we were at a distance of about 400 yards from 
the battle field a few Chinese were seen. Tyagi ordered me to take some 
men on the back of the hill. He himself proceeded to the front. We 
surrounded the hill. I have heard from my men that Indian soldiers fired 
first. Some horses of the Chinese were taken away by Indian soldiers. I 
have nothing but to thank the Chinese officers and soldiers for the kind 
treatment that they had given us. Medical facilities were provided to us 
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and we were neither beaten nor coerced." 

39. The same afternoon I was again interrogated by the Chinese officers 
and the interpreter. They brought a statement for my signature which included 
a sentence that on the 21st October, 1959, when we left our camp, Tyagi had 
disclosed that he was determined to fight the Chinese. I refused to sign it. They 
then took me down to a nullah threatening me on the way that they would 
depose of me there. They threatened that I and my men were guilty of having 
killed their Second-in-Command and, therefore, it would be quite legal for 
them to shoot me. When I did not yield, he compromised to change the wording 
“Tyagi might have had an idea to fight the Chinese”. It was extremely cold in 
the nullah. I was almost dying with pain in my feet and so I agreed to sign the 
amended statement which was as follows:- 

“On 20-10-59, two of our men missed. Tyagi took 60 men with him with 
heavy arms including four bren-guns, four sten-guns, about 50 rifles and 
hand-grenades. I also accompanied him. Tyagi might have had a mind to 
fight against the Chinese. We surrounded the hill where a few Chinese 
were seen. According to our men, Indian soldiers fired first. According to 
Shiv Dayal, Constable, it was Manohar Lai, Constable, who took away the 
Chinese horses.” 

40. After that I was taken back to my tent and I was given a quilt. But in 
spite of this quilt the cold in the tent, where I had been kept since October 25, 
was so intense that I requested that I should be sent to the pit and this was 
conceded. 

41. Right from the 25th October, 1959, pressure was brought to bear on 
me daily to confirm that Constable Mohd. Khalil and his companions had been 
sent to Chinese territory for spying and that our object was to establish a check- 
post in Chinese territory. After the first two or three days, they dropped the 
question of the checkpost and said that I might confess to the espionage mission. 

I told them that this was not a fact but that the patrol had been sent out to 
ascertain whether there were any Chinese patrols on Indian territory. They told 
me that they had already obtained a confession to this effect from Constable 
Mohd Khalil and all that they needed from me was confirmation. I did not have 
to sign any statement to this effect. 

42. On the same day, the Chinese officer drew a sketch of the encounter 
on the same lines as was done by their senior officer on October 29 th, but on a 
bigger scale. After completing the sketch, signatures of all of us were obtained. 
My photograph was taken as I was signing. 

43 . On the afternoon of November 5, 1 was again taken out for interrogation 
which lasted three hours. Particulars of my service after partition were 
ascertained. On this day, the interrogator addressed me as the famous man of 
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Ladakh. 

44. On November 6, they took us all to the Chang Chenmo river. I sat on 
the bank of it and the others were asked to stroll along the river in a leisurely 
manner. The escort was kept away and a movie picture was taken in order to 
show that we had freedom of movement. 

45. On the morning of November 7, we were again taken to the bank of 
the river where a Chinese Officer using a Ladakhi interpreter and Constable 
Shiv Dayal as Hindi interpreter, gave a lecture on communism, condemning 
landlordism and capitalism. A rosy picture was painted of the communist regime. 
During the same lecture, it was prominently brought out that even now when 
India was a free country, the British and the Americans owned a number of 
industrial concerns and that there were still a number of Indian capitalists and 
landlords. The lecturer said that he hoped that India would get rid of these evils 
and prosper on the lines of China. 

46. In the evening (November 7), I was taken out from the pit to a tent and 
informed that Constable Abdul Majid had confessed that the first shot was 
fired by Constable Ali Raza of our force. I refuted this and said that Constable 
Abdul Majid be called to state this in my presence. Consequently, Abdul Majid 
was summoned and when questioned in my presence, he said that what he had 
actually stated was that Constable Ali Raza had fired back long after the Chinese 
had opened fire. On this, the Chinese officer got enraged and threatened to 
thrash Abdul Majid. He lost his nerve and admitted that Ali Raza had fired 
first. I was then forced to sign the following statement:- 

“Constable Abdul Majid had stated that it was Constable Ali Raza who 

fired first. I believe that his statement is correct.” 

Then Constable Shiv Dayal was brought before me and was asked to confirm 
his statement that the Chinese horses had been taken away by Constable Manohar 
Lai. Shiv Dayal insisted that he had not said so rather he had stated that he saw 
Constable Manohar Lai touching a Chinese horse. On this, the Hindi interpreter 
was sent for, who also confirmed the statement of Constable Shiv Dayal. 
Therefore I refused to sign the prepared statement in possession of the Chinese 
interpreter which was that according to Shiv Dayal. Constable Manohar Lai 
had taken away the Chinese horses. Instead, I signed a statement as follows:- 

“According to Constable Shiv Dayal, Manohar Lai Constable of the ITB 

Force was seen touching a Chinese horse. I believe what he states is correct.” 

47. Another lecture on Communist indoctrination was given on the morning 
of November 8. 

48. At about 6 P.M., I was segregated from my companions and taken to a 
tent nearly 50 yards away. They then disclosed to me that the Government of 
India in their note to the Chinese Government had admitted that I was the 
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Officer Commanding of the ITB Force. As I had from the very beginning given 
myself out as the Deputy Commander, I tried to modify the statement by giving 
the following explanation:- 

(a) That 1 was a Deputy Superintendent of Police and so was Shri Tyagi. 
In his absence, I was always called as Officer Commanding. 

(b) My promotion was due and it was possible that my Government may 
have promoted me since. 

I was not made to sign any statement in this regard. 

49. After this I was returned to the pit and Jem, Rulia Ram and Constable 
Shiv Dayal were taken to the tent for further interrogation about my exact 
designation. Jem. Rulia Ram on return informed me that the Chinese tried to 
argue with them that I was elder than Tyagi in age and so how was it that Tyagi 
was senior in rank to me. They maintained that I was the second-in-command. 

50. In the afternoon of November 9, we were informed that another senior 
officer had arrived and that we would be produced before him to make our 
statements. 

5 1 . It was either on November 9th or on the 1 0th morning that at about 
0600 hours the Chinese took away Jem. Rulia Ram, Constables Shiv Dayal, 
Abdul Majid and Mohd. Khalil informing them that they were to be released. 
In fact, they were not being released but were taken to the place of incident 
where a number of snaps and a cine film were taken to show that the Indian 
party had attacked the Chinese. They also took along the dead body of the 
Chinese soldier in a coffin and it was used during the filming. 

52. At about 8 P.M. on November 10th. I was again taken out of the pit 
and escorted to a tent by two Chinese sentries who threatened to shoot me. 
Only one mattress was provided. My interrogation was immediately begun by 
one officer and an interpreter. They repeatedly threatened me to accept that I 
had sent the patrol into Chinese territory for spying but I refused to agree. They 
kept on interrogating me the whole night through; and as I was given insufficient 
bedding, I was in great agony from the cold and pain in my feet. 

53 . At about 0700 hours, I was compelled to write out the following myself: - 
“I and Tyagi started for patrolling of the border for establishing checkposts 
at Tsogstsalu. Hot Sprints (Kayam) and Shamal Lungpa on 29th and 27th 
September, 1959. We established a Checkpost at Tsogstalu and arrived at 
Hot Springs where also we established a Checkpost. On the morning of 
20th, our two men missed. Tyagi took about 60 men, 4 bren-guns, about 50 
rifles, 4 sten-guns and hand grenades. I accompanied him. Tyagi may have 
had a mind to fight against the Chinese. (They wanted me to write that 
Tyagi was determined to fight but I did not agree). I went to the back of the 
hill. We surrounded the Chinese. A Chinese was seen waving his hand so 
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as to say “Go away; do not adopt hostile attitude”. According to Constable 
Abdul Majid it was Constable Ali Raza who fired first. According to 
Constable Shiv Dayal, Constable Manohar Lai was seen touching a Chinese 
horse. Chinese troops used only rifles, sten-guns, LMGs and hand-grenades 
during the fight. They did not use any heavy artillery or mortars. ITB Force 
knows that area north, south and east of Kongka Pass is a part of China. I 
and my men had never visited this area (battle field) before.” 

54. The interrogation was continued till about 11.00 hours when I was 
made to add the following paragraph to my statement:- 

“I and my men have been given good treatment by the Chinese Officer and 
soldiers. I will never do anything which is against the five principles of the 
Sino-Indian Agreement any more nor I will enter Chinese territory again.” 

55. Before concluding, I was told that my statement would be tape-recorded 
some time that day and that I must answer questions exactly as in the statement 
written out by me. I was feeling very depressed and did not refuse to comply. 

56. In the evening at about 1600 hours, a new face, reported to be their 
senior officer, came into my tent together with the interpreter. He also brought 
a doctor along who dressed my frost-bitten feet and movie and still pictures 
were taken. After this, a tape recorder was brought in my tent and the following 
conversation was recorded:- 

Q: Give brief details of the incident. 

A: On the morning of 20th, a few of our horses were found missing and we 
sent two Constables and a Coolie in search. They did not return. On the 
morning of 2 1 st, Tyagi and I started for their search with about 60 men. We 
had four bren-guns, three or four sten-guns, about 50 rifles and hand- 
grenades. 

Q: What was Tyagi’s intention? 

A: He did not express his intention to me although inference could be 
drawn that he may have had an intention to fight. 

Q: Who fired first? 

A: According to Constable Abdul Majid, Constable Ali Raza fired first. 

Q: Do you know some Chinese horses were taken away by the Indian 
soldiers? 
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A: According to Constable Shiv Dayal, Constable Manohar Lai was seen 

touching a Chinese horse. 

Q: Did the Chinese use any heavy artillery or mortar? 

A: Chinese soldiers had rifles, tommy-guns, bren-guns and hand-grenades. 

No heavy artillery or mortars were used by them. 

Q: Did you and your solders surround the Chinese soldiers? 

A: Yes. 

Q: What did the Chinese do when they were surrounded? 

A: The Chinese soldier was seen waving his hand. 

57. At this stage, I was told that further questioning would be done the 
next day. 

58. On the night between November 11 and 12, all my companions were 
taken out one by one from the pit for tape-recording their statements. Before 
they were actually taken each one of them was properly tutored and warned 
that he must stick to the statement that had already been signed. 

59. After my statement had been tape-recorded, I was returned to the pit 
on the 1 1th evening and proper bedding was provided. 

60. There was nothing of particular interest the next day. 

61. On November 13, at about 1500 hours, we were all taken out of the 
pit. All of us were given a small towel each, sweets and cigarettes in the presence 
of a senior officer. Both movie and still pictures were taken. Then we were 
taken to another tent where a meeting was held. A tape-recorder had been fixed 
in this tent. The senior officer said that we would be released the next day but 
before that he wanted to hear our ideas and views, especially about the incident. 
I was asked to speak first in Hindustani. When asked about the incident, I said 
“One cannot clap with one hand alone and there is no fight without mistakes on 
both sides. Both sides should be careful in future”. 

62. After that Rulia Ram and Shiv Dayal spoke briefly. There was nothing 
of interest in Rulia Ram’s speech. Constable Shiv Dayal said, if the Chinese 
had not captured their men, this encounter would not have taken place as they 
had no plan to come in this direction. At this stage, as the Chinese felt that in 
my presence the men were not making statements to their liking, I was asked to 
go back to my pit and rest there. The 13th evening, I was persuaded to accept 
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the Namda boots which I did. 

63. On the morning of November 14, we were woken up at 0400 hrs. and 
asked to get ready. A meal was served at 0430 hours. We were informed that we 
would be released at 10.00 horns, Peking time. We were taken in trucks to the 
place of handing over. The dead bodies and our arms and ammunition were 
also taken. 

9. Devendra Prasad Singh to Nehru 9 

[Refer to items 176 and 177] 

December 14, 1959 

Respected Jawaharlalji, 

I had been to Kathmandu a few days back and I returned only on the 10th 
instant. As I have a large number of friends in Kathmandu whom I have known 
for a very long time I remain very much interested in what happens in Nepal. 
Whenever there has been the slightest misunderstanding between these friends 
and ourselves I have felt distressed and it has always been my endeavour to 
pull whatever little weight I have with these friends in favour of a better 
understanding with us. At no time during my long association with these friends 
have I felt that they are less than very friendly to India. In fact they could not be 
inasmuch as they share the ideals that we have and some of them have even 
taken part in our struggle for independence. I even believe that quite a few of 
them love India as much as they love their own country. I write all this to 
indicate that even if they feel hurt sometimes by what they don’t like about us 
their friendliness remains undiminished. 

As you have rightly said Nepal has today a government which is more 
progressive than any so far. The Ministers are admittedly very hardworking 
and they are conscious that if they do not succeed their country’s future is 
doomed. The Government of Nepal has to contend against heavy odds. 
Resources are very limited and there has been a disastrous time lag. It is only 
when they work very hard and honestly that there can be some hope for their 
country. The recent developments on our northern frontiers have caused them a 
serious upset. They are naturally nervous as they feel that if the situation on the 
northern border deteriorates their country’s progress would be seriously 
hampered. There are vested interests in the country also which cause them 
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great concern. Although they have not met with any serious opposition as yet 
from these vested interests they have not shed their fear of them. 

There is hardly any anti-Indian feeling among the people of Nepal. Whatever 
feeling there is against us is confined largely to the valley of Kathmandu. Now 
that China has become very active on the northern borders of both India and 
Nepal it is possible that among the border people in Nepal, in some areas, there 
is a pull towards China. But I am not so sure about it. I have however heard 
some people say that since the border people are at least partly of Tibetan 
extraction and as there has never been any worthwhile administrative apparatus 
functioning in these border areas, there is no feeling of nationalism among 
these people. They may feel encouraged, they say, to join their Tibetan brethren 
in view of the land and other reforms initiated by the Chinese in Tibet. In the 
Terai area of course there is overwhelming feeling of friendliness towards us. 

It is unfortunate that the correspondents of our newspapers in Kathmandu 
send out extremely coloured and even wrong reports of happenings in Nepal. I 
would give just a few instances. There was a demonstration organised by K.I. 
Singh and Tanka Prasad and the Communists a few days back to protest against 
your recent statement about Nepal in the Lok Sabha. Not more than 300 persons 
joined the demonstration. Shri Bhagwan Sahay as also others of the Indian 
Embassy confirmed this figure. In fact no one I talked to told me that the figure 
exceeded 500. But the Indian newspapers have given out that several thousand 
people joined the demonstration. Some days back The Statesman published a 
despatch from its Kathmandu correspondent which showed that there was a 
great deal of anti-Indian feeling in Nepal. Indian Express published a report a 
few weeks ago that a raging anti-Indian campaign was being carried on in the 
Terai area of Nepal. The fact is that the Terai people are extremely friendly to 
us and there is hardly any propaganda in this area against us. Even if all the 
important political parties tried to turn these Terai people against us they perhaps 
would fail miserably. Friendly sentiments expressed by the members of the 
Nepal Government and by others are not given due publicity in the Indian 
press. 

I emphasise all this just because I feel that the reports which appear in our 
newspapers have given a wrong impression that a large section of the Nepalese 
people is anti-Indian. Apart from the fact that such an impression is utterly 
wrong, a disservice to India is done by these reports. Our newspapers serve 
Nepal also as there are not any newspapers worth the name in the country. 
What India does for Nepal gets known even to the Nepalese people through 
our newspapers. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the help which 
our Government renders to Nepal is properly and adequately publicised through 
our newspapers. I discussed this matter with Shri Bhagwan Sahay and others 
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of the Indian Embassy. From what they told me I got the impression that the 
task was impossible as Indian pressmen in Kathmandu were most of them 
incorrigible. There is also a feeling among some people that the Indian 
newspaper representatives are guided by our Embassy and so their dissatisfaction 
with our press is directed also against us generally. I would, however, like to 
mention that of late there has been improvement in this respect. 

So far as our aid programme in Nepal is concerned, there is a definite 
recognition of the fact that India wants to render the greatest possible assistance 
in the development of that country. But there is a complaint also that our men 
do not speed up the implementation of the aid programme that India has 
undertaken. As I have not made a close and careful study of the subject I am not 
in a position to say very definitely as to why this feeling is there. 

Nepal has only one window for the outside world and that is India. The 
Nepalese have innumerable links with us and points of contact. For them the 
question of being friendly or unfriendly with countries other than India does 
not very much arise. Being a very small and poor country Nepal is very sensitive. 
When a press correspondent from India goes to an important public man there 
and lectures to him on how the Government of Nepal should be run, offence is 
caused. I think that our Embassy should guide these press representatives and 
instruct them to avoid conducting themselves in a manner that gives offence. I 
have also a definite feeling based on some knowledge that some of our men in 
the Indian Embassy are overbearing in their behaviour and are responsible for 
a great deal of needless ill will between us and men in the public life of Nepal. 
I would not say that everyone is overbearing, but some definitely are and have 
been in the past, whether it be in the Indian Embassy or in our Aid Mission or 
in the Kosi Project. It is always bad to be supercilious but now when Nepal has 
acquired a new dignity after the general elections and the setting up of a 
democratically elected government it is absolutely necessary that our men in 
these establishments adjust themselves. Whatever little anti-Indian feeling there 
may be in Nepal is almost wholly due to the supercilious and haughty manner 
in which some of our men conduct themselves. But I would like to mention that 
the situation is much better now. 

Sometimes back there was a general grievance against the Indian officials 
connected with the Kosi Project. Opposition to Gandak in certain circles might 
have been caused to some extent by the fact that a good number of the Nepalese 
people, particularly among the intelligentsia, were accorded discourteous 
treatment by some of our men in the Kosi Project. Under the guidance of the 
Kosi Administrator and as a consequence of the reaction produced among the 
Nepalis, a noticeable change for the better has taken place now. But it is difficult 
to say that all is well yet. Similarly there is a grievance against the functioning 
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of the Indian Aid Mission. In addition to the feeling that implementation of the 
Indian Aid Programme is not expedited, there is some anger also at the manner 
in which some of the officials in the Mission behave. The treatment which the 
officials and men in the public life of Nepal have received at the hands of some 
of the men of the Indian Airlines Office staff at Patna has also given considerable 
offence. Scant courtesy is shown to the Nepalese wanting to avail of the air 
travel facility between Kathmandu and Patna. Sometime back when I had been 
to Kathmandu I drew the attention of our Ambassador to this and he advised 
me to take the matter up here in Delhi. 

I would also like to tell you of the offence caused recently even by our 
genial Ambassador himself to the Prime Minister and others in Nepal 
Government. Shri Bhagwan Sahay has been very informal and friendly and 
there is no doubt that he has carved a place for himself in the affections of the 
people of Nepal, particularly in Kathmandu. His relations with Shri Koirala 
and others in the Government of Nepal have been very cordial. It is therefore 
difficult to, understand his behaviour on the eve of his departure from the country. 
He went to a party given by the Prime Minister in his honour, nearly a fortnight 
back, one and a half hour late when everyone else, including diplomats of other 
countries, was w aiting for him. This created a very bad impression. Again, at a 
party given in his honour by the Prime Minister to which ministers and some 
others, including myself, were invited Shri Sahay talked in an offensive manner 
while discussing some of the Nepalese ministers with Shri Koirala. Shri Koirala 
naturally did not like it and made that clear. Even before this, I understand, in 
connection with the signing of the Gandak Agreement, Shri Sahay had hurt 
and offended the Prime Minister. All this, to some extent, has become known 
also to a section of the people in Kathmandu. There are also reports that some 
members of our Embassy there had been trying to create ill wil 1 between Shri 
Sahay and some members of the Nepal Cabinet, including the Prime Minister. 
The behaviour of some of the men in our Embassy cannot indeed be regarded 
as wholly satisfactory. 

I was grieved over this development and I wondered why Shri Bhagwan 
Sahay conducted himself in this manner. May be he had stayed too long and 
outlived his utility in Nepal and it is also possible that the informal relations 
which had grown up between him and many of the members of the Nepal 
Government induced him not to be very careful and polite. May I venture to 
suggest that the men we send out to Nepal for the different Indian establishments 
there should be men who are not only intelligent and capable but are also imbued 
with sympathy and are men of understanding? We are a very big country and 
there is a natural tendency among us to be somewhat overbearing and patronising 
in our contacts with the people of Nepal. Unless special efforts are made to 
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curb this tendency, our men, at least some of them, will go on causing offence 
and injuring our relations with that country. May I also suggest that no one, 
particularly in important positions in our establishments in Nepal, should stay 
there for a very long time? 

I am very sorry to have inflicted such a long letter on you when you have 
very little time to spare. I have done so in the belief that I may be of some little 
help in the cementing of relations between our country and Nepal. I crave your 
forgiveness for whatever 1 have said which you may not like. But I assure you 
I have been actuated by a desire that our relations with Nepal which are very 
friendly indeed should improve further. I can’t say that we can afford to be 
careless. 

If you. Sir, are able to spare some time and if you think that there is some 
necessity for it, I may be asked to meet you. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
D.P. Singh 

10. Eisenhower to Nehru 10 

[Refer to items 186 and 187] 

December 14, 1959 

I recall to you your observation about the opportunity of the Shah of Iran to 
strengthen his position politically, by initiating real land reform. He informed 
me today that he is, within the next two or three days, to introduce a bill to his 
Parliament, which he says will pass, and of which the following are the 
highlights. Already of course, as you are well aware, he has initiated a token 
land reform by dividing up a great portion of his own private estates. But he is 
now moving in a much more radical direction. First of all, the limits for 
landholdings of the country will be seven hundred acres. The second point is 
that the landholders will have to sell their land to the government at the assessed 
value on which they have been paying taxes. Thirdly, the government will pay 
off the indebtedness in fifteen years, initially issuing bonds on which they will 
pay three percent. The holdings allowed to each peasant will vary somewhat to 
the nature of the terrain and climatic condition, as well as population density. 
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The land will be sold to the peasant on a twenty year basis, with six percent 
interest, and at an amount not greater than its cost to the government. The plan 
calls for completion of the distribution within a space of two years. He thinks 
that some little more time may be required in certain instances because of 
complications as to current number of tenant farmers, and so on. 

The Shah gladly gave me his permission to pass this information to you 
personally to be kept confidential until after the bill has been submitted to the 
Parliament. With respect to the possible opposition of the landholders, he said, 
“Well, after all there [are] about one hundred of them. What can they do? In my 
opinion this move will be approved by the public and the landholders themselves 
will make no kick whatsoever. 

11. Shri Ranjan to Nehru 11 

[Refer to item 98] 


December 15, 1959 

My dear Jawaharlal ji, 

I am indeed thankful for your letter No. 2626-PMH/59 dated 10th December, 
1959. 

The Mathematical Conference stands and brisk preparations are going on 
for the holding of the Conference. It is kind of you to have enquired of me 
w'hether it will embarrass me if you attended the Conference. I do not now 
envisage any trouble and it will indeed be a pleasure if you come to inaugurate 
it. 

I was happy to learn from the District Magistrate that you have also kindly 
accepted our Dinner on the 25th. My wife specially rejoices at your acceptance. 

I confess the University is passing through a bad period this session. I had 
hoped that the University had tided over her chronic troubles; but I regret that 
I was mistaken. This year some bad elements amongst the students slipped in 
who belong to inimical political parties and who are backed financially and 
otherwise by those parties to create trouble within the University with the 
collusion of some teachers and ex-teachers of the University. Though belated, 
stem measures have now been taken, and I see your hidden hand in it. The 
movement of the police inside the University and the simultaneous 
announcement of closure of the University had to be synchronized in order to 
implement the decision of closure as peacefully as possible. The rowdy elements 

1 1 . Letter. File No. 8/ 1 23/59-PMS. 
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(Growing Student Indiscipline] 


(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 13 DECEMBER 1959) 

[Cutting the Nose to Spite the Face] 


“Troubled? Close down ifi* other* too and there urt!l be 
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FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 3 JANUARY 1960 
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amongst the students were caught unawares and therefore could not stage any 
mass demonstrations. Now, the next step, which will be taken very soon, will 
be the expulsion of thirty or forty ring leaders amongst the students. The student- 
trouble in the U.P. Universities has become chronic and some major decisions 
will have to be taken at the state level, in the direction of making the Executive 
Bodies of the Universities more homogeneous and effective. 

My wife sends you her kindest regards in which I too join. 

[Yours sincerely, 
Shri Ranjan] 

12. Chou En-lai to Nehru 12 

[Refer to items 161 to 163 and 179] 

Peking, 
December 17, 1959 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter of 16th November 1959. Although the Government 
of India’s opinions regarding the prevention of border clashes are still a certain 
distance away from the Chinese Government’s proposal of 7th November and 
part of them obviously lack fairness, it is heartening that in your letter you have 
indicated the desire of trying to avoid all border clashes and to settle the boundary 
dispute between the two countries by peaceful methods. 

The Chinese Government’s proposal of 7th November for the withdrawal 
of the armed forces of the two countries 20 kilometres respectively along the 
entire border is aimed at thoroughly eliminating the risk of border clashes not 
wholly foreseeable, completely changing the present tense situation on the border 
where the two countries are facing each other in arms, and creating a favourable 
atmosphere of mutual confidence between the two countries. These aims are 
unattainable by other provisional measures. Furthermore, the adopting of these 
measures pending the delimitation of the boundary will in no way prejudice the 
advancing by each side of its claims as soon as negotiation for the settlement of 
the boundary question takes place. Therefore the Chinese Government still 
earnestly hopes that we can reach agreement on such a measure for the sake of 
friendship between our two countries in the past and for hundreds of years to 
come. As to how far the armed forces of each country should withdraw, the 

12. From White Paper III, pp. 52-57 . Also available in JN Collection. 
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[Chou Writes with Both Hands] 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 27 DECEMBER 1959) 


Chinese Government is entirely willing to decide on a distance which will be 
deemed appropriate by both sides through consultation with the Government 
of India. 

Pending the above mentioned agreement, the Chinese Government in a 
conciliatory spirit and out of the desire to move towards the withdrawal of 
armed forces along the entire border, is prepared to agree first to reach a partial 
solution by applying the proposal you have made in your letter for the non 
standing of the armed forces of both sides at Longju to the other disputed places 
on the border as well. In the Eastern sector of the Sino-Indian border, armed 
Indian personnel once occupied Longju and are now still in occupation in 
Khinzemane. In the Western sector of the Sino-India border, armed Indian 
personnel are upto now in occupation of Shipki pass, Parigas, Sang, Tsungsha, 
Puling-Sumdo, Chuva, Chuje, Sangcha and Lapthal. Most of these places which 
definitely belong to China were occupied successively by armed Indian 
personnel after the signing of the 1954 Agreement on trade and inter course 
between the Tibetan region of China and India in which China and India for the 
first time put forward the five principles of peaceful coexistence. Among them 
Puling-Sumdo is one of the ten places which the Chinese Government agreed 
to open as markets for trade in the Ari area of the Tibetan region of China as 
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specified in Article II Section 2 of the 1954 Agreement. Now since the 
Government of India holds a different opinion on the ownership of these places, 
the Chinese Government proposes that no armed personnel of either side be 
stationed at any of them. 

Pending a further agreement between the two sides, the Chinese Government 
also welcomes the Government of India’s proposal for the frontier outposts of 
the two sides to stop sending out patrols. The Chinese Government, has in fact, 
instructed the Chinese frontier guards to stop sending out patrols from all their 
outposts on the Sino-Indian border after the Kongka pass incident. Now that 
the Indian side has also taken the same step, this is of course a happy progress 
in safeguarding the tranquility of the border between the two countries. But the 
Chinese Government would like to ask for clarification on one point, that is: 
the proposal to stop patrolling should apply to the entire Sino-Indian border, 
and no different measure should be adopted in the sector of the border between 
China and India’s Ladakh. 

The Chinese Government is very much perplexed by the fact that Your 
Excellency put forward a separate proposal for the prevention of clashes in the 
sector of the border between China and India’s Ladakh. The Chinese 
Government deem it necessary to point out the following: 

(1) There is no reason to treat this sector of the border as a special case. 
The line up to which each side exercises actual control in this sector is very 
clear, just as it is in the other sectors of the Sino-Indian border. As a matter 
of fact the Chinese map published in 1956 to which Your Excellency 
referred, correctly shows the traditional boundary between the two countries 
in this sector. Except for the Parigas area by the Shangatsangpu River, 
India has not occupied any Chinese territory east of this section of the 
traditional boundary. 

(2) This proposal of Your Excellency’s represents a big step backward 
from the principle agreed upon earlier by the two countries of maintaining 
for the time being the state actually existing on the border. To demand a 
great change in this state as a pre-condition for the elimination of border 
clashes is not to diminish but to widen the dispute. 

(3) Your Excellency’s proposal is unfair. Your Excellency proposes that 
in this sector Chinese personnel withdraw to the East of the boundary as 
shown on Indian maps and Indian personnel withdraw to the West of the 
boundary as shown in Chinese maps. This proposal may appear “equitable” 
to those who are ignorant about the truth. But even the most anti-Chinese 
part of the Indian bloc pointed out immediately that, under this proposal, 
India’s “concession” would only be theoretical because to begin with, the 
area concerned does not belong to India and India has no personnel there 
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to withdraw, while China would have to withdraw from a territory of 
above 33000 square kilometres, which has long belonged to it, its military 
personnel guarding the frontiers and its civil administration personnel of 
the Hotien County, the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region, and of Rudok 
Dzong in the Ari area of the Tibetan autonomous region respectively. 

This area has long been under Chinese jurisdiction and is of great importance 
to China. Since the Ching dynasty this area has been the traffic artery linking 
up the vast regions of Sinkiang and Western Tibet. As far back as in the latter 
half of 1 50 it was along the traditional route in this area that units of the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army entered the Ari area of Tibet from Sinkiang to guard 
the frontiers. In the nine years since then, they have been making regular and 
busy use of this route to bring supplies. On the basis of this route, the motor 
road over 1200 kilometres long from Yehcheng in South-West Sinkiang to 
Gartok in South-West Tibet was built by Chinese Frontier Guard units together 
with more than 3000 civilian builders working under extremely difficult natural 
conditions from March 1956 to October 1957, cutting across high mountains, 
throwing bridges and building culverts. For up to eight or nine years since the 
peaceful liberation of Sinkiang and Tibet when units of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army began to be stationed therein and patrolled this area till 
September 1958 when intrusion of the area by armed Indian personnel occurred, 
so many activities were carried out by the Chinese side in this area under its 
jurisdiction, and yet the Indian side was utterly unaware of them. This is eloquent 
proof that this area has indeed always been under Chinese jurisdiction and not 
under Indian jurisdiction. Now the Government of India asserted that this area 
has all along been under Indian jurisdiction. This is absolutely unconvincing. 

If the Government of India after being acquainted with the above viewpoints 
of the Chinese Government should still insist that its demand in regard to this 
area is proper then the Chinese Government would like to know whether 
Government of India is prepared to apply the same principle equally to the 
Eastern sector of the border, that is to say, to require both the Chinese and 
Indian sides to withdraw all their personnel from the area between the so called 
McMahon Line and the Eastern section of the Sino-Indian boundary as shown 
on Chinese map (and on Indian map too during a long period of time). The 
Chinese Government has not upto now made any demand in regard to the area 
South of the so called McMahon Line as a precondition or interim measure, 
and what I find difficult to understand is why Government of India should 
demand that the Chinese side withdraw one sided from its Western frontier 
area. 

Your Excellency and the Government of India have repeatedly referred to 
historical data concerning the Sino-Indian boundary as produced by the Indian 
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side. The Chinese side had meant to give its detailed reply to Your Excellency’s 
letter of 26th September and the Note of the Indian External Affairs Ministry 
of 4th November in the forthcoming talks between the Prime Ministers of the 
two countries and thought it more appropriate to do so. Since talks between the 
two Prime Ministers have not yet taken place, however, the Chinese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs will give a reply in the near future. I do not wish to go here 
into details of the matter. I would only point out again the simple fact that 
according to objective history the entire boundary between our two countries 
has indeed never been delimited and it is impossible to deny this. I have noticed 
that the Indian side has in its account of the boundary between the two countries 
purposely left out many obvious basic facts. For example it does not mention 
the fact that on the official map compiled by the Survey of India in the past 
upto the 1938 edition the delineation of the Eastern section of the Sino-Indian 
boundary still corresponded to that on Chinese map while the Western Section 
of the Sino-Indian boundary was not drawn at all; even in its 1950, 1951 and 
1952 editions published after the founding of the People’s Republic of China 
both Eastern and Western sections of the Sino-Indian boundary though 
incorrectly drawn was clearly indicated as undelimited. The Chinese 
Government cannot see on what ground the Government of India began suddenly 
in recent years to change the undelimited boundary in both Eastern and Western 
sectors on its maps into delimited boundary. I have made a detailed study of the 
part of data cited in your Excellency’s letter of 26th September still I cannot 
find any satisfactory answer. 

The Chinese Government have pointed out many times that the boundary 
between China and India is very long and has never been delimited by the two 
Governments, that there are discrepancies between the maps of the two countries 
and that therefore it is natural that the two countries should hold different 
opinions regarding boundary. A reasonable settlement of this outstanding 
historical issue should not be difficult at all to achieve provided it is sought 
through friendly consultations. The People’s Republic of China is a socialist 
country of the working people exploiting classes and pro-imperialist forces 
who attempted to profit by outward expansion and provocations against other 
countries have long lost for good their footing for carrying out their activities. 
The People’s Republic of China is consistently faithful to the Five Principles 
of peaceful co-existence; it absolutely does not allow itself to take an attitude 
of big-nation chauvinism towards other countries, let alone encroaching one 
inch upon foreign territory. Further, China has such a vast expanse of territory, 
more than half of which moreover is sparsely populated and will take great 
efforts to develop. It would be extremely ludicrous to think that such a country 
would still want to seek trouble in some desolate areas of a neighbouring country. 
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Therefore although there are some undelimited sections in the boundaries between 
China and some of its neighbouring countries in South Asia (whether they are 
big or small friendly or unfriendly towards China) China has not taken and will 
never take advantage of this situation to make any change in the state actually 
existing on the border by resorting to unilateral action. China is moreover 
prepared even after the settlement of the outstanding boundary issues to work 
in unison and cooperation with all its neighbouring countries for the creation of 
a most peaceful secure and friendly boundary. Your Excellency is aware that 
the so-called McMahon Line in the Eastern sector of the Sino-Indian border 
has never been recognized by past Chinese Governments nor by the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China yet the Government of People’s Republic of 
China will be strictly abided by its statement of absolutely not allowing its 
armed personnel to cross this line in wait for a friendly settlement of the boundary 
question. It is quite obvious that China which has not even stepped into the 
vast area South of the so called McMahon line which, not long ago, was still 
under the jurisdiction of the local Government of the Tibetan region of China 
(part of the area up to 1951) would of course not think of stepping into Indian 
territory at any place along the Western sector of the Sino-Indian border. The 
Chinese military and civil administrative personnel over there, just as in other 
areas along the border, are only stationed on task of guarding their own territory. 
However the Government of India have not only taken an unreasonable attitude 
of refusing to discuss the Eastern sector of the border, but also laid territorial 
claim to an area in the Western sector of the border, which has never been 
under Indian rule. This has indeed greatly surprised the Chinese Government 
and people. In the interest of upholding Sino-Indian friendship, the Chinese 
Government have always exercised the utmost self-restraint in the hope of 
settling these disputes with the Government of India through friendly 
negotiations. Even after armed Indian personnel intruded into Chinese territory 
and provoked successively the incidents in the area South of Migyitun and 
South of the Kongka Pass, the Chinese Government still maintained a conciliatory 
spirit, avoided aggravation of the situation and dealt in a friendly manner with 
the armed Indian personnel captured in the Kongka Pass incident yet the Indian 
side, disregarding the objective facts, arbitrarily impressed that both incidents 
were provoked by China, that China maltreated Indian personnel, and even 
unscrupulously abused China as aggressor, imperialist totalitarian. I must say 
that both our people and Government, feel extremely regretted at such a serious 
state of affairs. 

Your Excellency expressed welcome to our 7th November proposal for 
holding of talks between the Prime Ministers of the two countries. Here indeed 
lies the hope for a turn for the better in the relations between the two countries. 
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Although there are differences of opinion between our two countries on the 
boundary question, I believe that this in no way hinders the holding of talks 
between the two Prime Ministers; on the contrary, it precisely requires its early 
realisation so as to reach first some agreements of principle as a guidance to 
concrete discussions and settlement of the boundary question by the two sides. 
Without such a guidance, there is a danger that concrete discussion of the 
boundary question by the two sides may bog down in endless and fruitless 
debates. I therefore make the concrete proposal that the two Prime Ministers 
begin talks on 26th December. If you wish to suggest any other debate I am 
also willing to give it consideration. As to site of the talks if you agree any 
place in China can be chosen because there are in China no activities hostile to 
Sino-Indian friendship and you will be welcomed and respected by our people 
as a distinguished guest of the Chinese Government. Should you find it 
inconvenient for you to hold talks in China, Rangoon can be fixed as the site of 
the talks subject to the consent of the Burmese Government. 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister! Both our countries are still very backward 
economically and culturally. We urgently need to engross ourselves in long 
term peaceful construction at home so as to free ourselves step by step from the 
present state of backwardness. We have no need to create tension between our 
two friendly nations or between us and any other country, thus dissipating and 
diverting our people’s attention from domestic matters. The peoples of our two 
countries and the overwhelming majority of the peoples of the world are inspired 
by the fact that the world situation is developing in a direction favourable to 
peace. But unfortunately there are still not a few influential groups in the world 
who obstinately oppose this trend; they are trying to poison the international 
atmosphere, continue the cold war and create tension to place barriers in the 
way of east-west talks; they are slandering the peace policy of the socialist 
countries and inciting discord between the Asian African countries and the 
socialist countries, so that they may profit thereby. At present they are obviously 
exerting their utmost to sow discord between China and India. Under these 
circumstances the speedy holding of talks between the two Prime Ministers is 
our unsinkable responsibility for not only to our two peoples but also to World 
peace. With high respects, 

Chou En-lai, 

Premier of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China 
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13. Partap Singh Kairon to Nehru 13 

[Refer to item 25] 

December 19, 1959 

I am grateful to you for your letter No. 2672-PMH/59 of December 16. 

2. The detailed enquiries made during the investigation of the case against 
Grewal and others clearly established that it was not a matter of an encounter 
with the police, and that the deceased were deliberately done to death. It is, 
therefore, difficult to understand the categorical conclusion arrived at by the 
Additional Sessions Judge that it was a case of encounter. It is in this background 
that the question of an appeal, which you mention, must be considered. On this 
important issue I thought it best to obtain legal advice, not only from the normal 
Government sources, but also from an outstanding criminal lawyer (Mr. J.G 
Sethi). The judgement is long and the evidence complicated, and I have not yet 
received written advice from these legal authorities, but from what I have been 
told about the case, it appears there are good grounds for appeal, and I propose 
to put this through as soon as the necessary formalities are completed. As desired 
I am enclosing a copy of the judgement for your perusal. 

3. It is true that the judgement has received considerable publicity, I am 
convinced that much of this is deliberately engineered. It isunfortunate that, 
like some other States, we have also quite a vociferous dissenting group in the 
Congress Organisation itself, apart from the parties in Opposition. Together, 
and separately, they do not hesitate to highlight, exaggerate and twist situations 
with a view to gain political advantage. Whenever action is taken against 
influential Government officials, the latter find easy and willing helpers in these 
persons, in an attempt to escape the consequences of their actions, or at least to 
get them enveloped in a controversial political atmosphere, so as to divert 
attention from the real issue. 

4. It is quite incorrect that the cases against Grewal and Kapur, which 
have been given a lot of publicity in the press, have been the result of any 
highhandedness on my part. It has been my unfortunate duty to take up cases 
against persons holding high posts in the State, and you will kindly appreciate 
that such persons should not be allowed to escape the consequences of their 
acts. I have, as you know, been most anxious to purge the administration of 
undesirable officers, who are misfits. I have, and indeed could have absolutely 
no personal enmity with anyone of them. Both the above officers had, in fact, 
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gained considerably at my hands in the past, as I was anxious to bring out the 
good, if any, in them. As you may be aware, I assisted Shri Kapur in getting 
him a fair trial when in the Jagat Narain case he was in danger of being expelled 
from service, but ultimately when his criminal activities persisted, I had to 
suspend him pending a criminal case under Section 420 IPC against him. Here 
again I have endeavoured to ensure that the whole matter is decided in a fair 
way, through a Court, and not in any executive forum. Similarly, Grewal was 
also given a rise by me, but subsequently had to be dealt with for his alleged 
criminal acts. You will kindly agree with me that bold decisions taken in such 
cases always invite criticism at the hands of interested persons who can easily 
impute personal, political and communal motives. As you will remember this 
happened some years ago also, when as Development Minister, I had to take 
action against the Heads of the Agriculture and Veterinary Departments and 
more recently in the case of Kanpur. 

5. As for Grewal, apart from this case of murder, he is involved in a 
departmental enquiry for corruption, charging false TA and the misuse of his 
official position. A copy of the charges against him is also enclosed. In the case 
of Kapur, there is a long history of unsatisfactory character and doubtful conduct 
running into several years. He started service in Madras, and his confidential 
record from that State is much worse than any remarks he has earned here. This 
describes him as guilty of misconduct, impulsive, insubordinate, inclined to be 
a rebel, insolent, having a cunning and scheming mind, untrustworthy and 
unreliable, having no sense of loyalty and a tendency to intrigue, vindictive 
and lacking in balance, devoted to nothing except his own interests and never 
hesitating to make incorrect statements. It was also reported that he had trouble 
with every Collector under whom he served and that he was a ‘thorough misfit 
in the ICS . Most of these adverse remarks relate to his work and conduct 
before his coming over to the Punjab in 1948, and the opinions expressed can 
thus obviously have no bias from this administration. I mention these as 
illustrating the type of officers we have to deal with. 

6. Knowing that you are very kind to me, the sole aim of my political 
rivals has all along been to prejudice against me, the mind of my most esteemed 
and beloved leader. So far because of your firm attitude towards people who 
harbour enmity, ill will and pick up and twist matters for their own political 
advantage, such persons have not succeeded in their efforts to do me harm in 
political life. I am confident that the present vendetta will also disappear when 
they know that they are not succeeding in their campaign of vilification against 
me. These people did not even spare me when a case of defamation was filed 
by my son against Shri Harbhajan Singh, Secretary, Praja Socialist Party, Punjab. 
The trial Magistrate at that time, received a couple of hundred letters against 
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me, and this was done by these persons to prejudice his judgement in that case. 

7. As to the general complaint made by some MPs of my ill-treatment of 
them, I would like to say that this is totally wrong. I have all along been courteous 
and have been endeavouring to carry all persons with me irrespective of the 
party or group to which they belong and I shall continue doing so. 

8. Iam highly grateful to you for taking such a keen and personal interest 
in me, and I always look up to you for inspiration and your support and guidance. 
I may assure you that I am fully alive to the situation, and peoples’ happiness 
and contentment are uppermost in my mind. With God’s grace and your 
blessings, this State is going ahead and is progressing in all spheres. There is, 
thus, no cause for any undue alarm or anxiety. 

14. B.N. Chakravarty to Nehru 14 

[Refer to item 151] 

The Ministry of Irrigation and Power desire to invite the International 
Commission on Irrigation and Drainage and allied international organisations 
to hold their 5th Plenary Session in India in 1963-64. The draft summary for 
the Cabinet has been sent to us for concurrence. 

2. A similar invitation was extended in 1957 to these international 
organisations to hold their plenary sessions in India in 1960-61. The invitation 
was not, however, accepted and the sessions were held elsewhere. On that 
occasion we were approached for our concurrence after the Cabinet had already 
been approached. We had no idea about the membership of these international 
organisations. We now find that among the members of the various Commissions 
are Kuomintang China (Taiwan), whom we do not recognise; Portugal, South 
Africa and Israel. The proposal is that the Central Board of Irrigation & Power, 
acting in its capacity as the National Committee for India, would invite the 
international organisations to hold their sessions in India in 1963-64. Invitation 
to the members would be issued by the international organisations themselves 
and not by the Central Board of Irrigation & Power. 

3. Since we had extended the invitation so recently and the invitation 
could not be accepted, we had asked the Ministry of Irrigation & Power to 
reconsider whether it is desirable to repeat the invitation again. That Ministry 
has stated that they are keen to have these conferences in India as they afford 
good opportunities to Indian engineers to meet experts from abroad and discuss 

14. Note, 21 December 1959. File No. 30(19)-UNl/59, MEA. 
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problems with them. There are also additional advantages in holding such 
conferences in India — prestige, foreign exchange earnings, etc. 

4. In October 1 958 our concurrence had been sought by the Railway Board 
to extending an invitation to the International Railway Congress Association to 
hold its session in India in 1960. Apparently Kuomintang China (Taiwan) was 
also a member of this Association. In that connection S.G had suggested 
extending our present practice in regard to meetings held under the auspices of 
U.N. and its specialized agencies, to meetings of international associations of 
standing and importance, which are entirely non-political in character, provided 
that invitations are sent not be this Government or by any other Government 
but by the association itself. RM. however, did not approve of this proposal 
generally, but agreed to make an exception in the case of International Railway 
Congress Association. Since no decision was taken, I am submitting the present 
proposal to RM. for his order. 

5. Normally I would have had no hesitation in recommending that we 
agree to the proposal of the Ministry of I & P on the understanding that the 
Central Board of Irrigation & Power will issue formal invitations to the 
international organisations concerned, who will in turn send out invitations to 
individual member countries. I feel, however, that in the present state of our 
relations with China we need not now extend invitation to the International 
Commission on Irrigation and Drainage as any such invitation will be used by 
China for anti-Indian propaganda. Although the invitation would be for holding 
the session in 1963-64, the invitation will have to be issued now. Since we had 
invited these organisations as late as 1957 we not repeat the invitation 
immediately. We could extend the invitation again for the next session i.e. the 
one due to be held in 1965-66. 

15. Khrushchev to Nehru 15 

[Refer to item 91] 

Construction of Bhilai Steel Plant — Khrushchev Nehru Correspondence 

December 22, 1959 

The following is a translation of a letter received by the Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru from the Soviet Prime Minister, Nikita Khrushchev:- 


15. Letter. 
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Dear Prime Minister, 

With a feeling of great joy the Soviet people have learned that the builders of 
the Bhilai Plant have gained a new victory of labour and have put into operation 
the second open hearth furnace, a blooming mill and a continuous billet rolling 
mill, having completed thereby the construction of the whole metallurgical cycle 
at this biggest industrial enterprise. From this memorable day on the plant will 
start producing for the country rolled steel, which is so necessary for her 
economy. 

With great satisfaction we have also received the report that new units will 
be put into operation at the plant within the next few days; the second coke 
oven battery and the second blast furnace, which will at once permit to 
considerably increase the production of pig iron and steel. 

I am availing myself of this happy occasion in order to convey to you, dear 
Mr. Prime Minister, and through you to all the people of India the most cordial 
congratulations on behalf of the Soviet people, the Soviet Government and on 
my own behalf. 

The Soviet people, who have traversed a great path of struggle for the 
turning of their country from an agrarian country into a highly developed 
industrial one, will understand the tremendous importance for the Indian people 
of the first successes achieved in the industrialisation and the strengthening of 
the economic independence of India. From the bottom of our hearts we send 
warm greetings to the Indian workers, engineers and technicians who have, in 
collaboration with the Soviet specialists, scored a remarkable victory in the 
construction of the Bhilai Steel Plant — a symbol of the inviolable friendship 
between our peoples. 

We also note with pleasure the fact that an atmosphere of friendly joint 
work of the Indian and Soviet specialists has developed at the Bhilai Steel 
Project and that in the process of the construction there grow and perfect 
themselves Indian national cadres of qualified specialists who will make their 
worthy contribution to the construction and operation of future industrial 
enterprises of their home industry. We are confident that in the course of further 
Soviet-Indian economic and technical cooperation the spirit of creation and 
business cooperation bom at the Bhilai construction will assume an all round 
development. 

Permit me once more to heartily congratulate you and through you the 
Indian Government and all the Indian people on outstanding successes achieved 
in Bhilai and to wish the Indian people well being, happiness and prosperity. 

Yours respectfully, 
N. Khrushchev 
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AICC 

All India Congress Committee 

AIR 

All India Radio 

BHU 

Banaras Hindu University 

Bangalore 
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Mumbai 

Burma 
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Calcutta 
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Columbia Broadcasting System 

Ceylon 

Sri Lanka 

CPI/CP 

Communist Party of India 

CPP 

Congress Party in Parliament 

Cr.PC 

Criminal Procedure Code 

CSF 

Congress Socialist Forum 

DCC 

District Congress Committee 

DKW 

Dampf-Kraft-Wagen 

DVC 

Damodar Valley Corporation 

ECAFE 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 

FACT 

Fertilisers and Chemicals Travancore 

FAO 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 

FICCI 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry 

Formosa 

Taiwan 

GOI 

Government of India 

I&B 

(Ministry of) Information and Broadcasting 

ICU 

Indian Cooperative Union 

IFAP 

Indian Federation of Agricultural Producers 

INA 

Indian National Army 
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ISI 

Indian Statistical Institute 

ITB 

Indo-Tibetan Border (Force) 

INTUC 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

J&K 

Jammu and Kashmir 

LMG 

Light Machine Gun 

Lok Sabha Debates 

Parliamentary Debates in the [as appropriate] Session 
of the Lok Sabha, various volumes, Lok Sabha 
Secretariat, New Delhi. 

Madras (City) 

Chennai 

Madras (State) 

Tamil Nadu 

MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

MIT 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

MJP 
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MLA 
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MP 

Member of Parliament 

NCC 

National Cadet Corps 

NEFA 

North East Frontier Agency 

NHTA 

Naga Hills-Tuensang Area 

NMML 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

Ooty 

Udhagamandalam 

PCC 

Pradesh Congress Committee 

Peking 

Beijing 

PEC 

Pradeshik Education Corps 

PIB 

Press Information Bureau 

PMS 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

PMH 

Prime Minister’s House 

Pondicherry 

Puducherry 

Poona 

Pune 

PSP 

Praja Socialist Party 

PTI 

Press Trust of India 

Rajya Sabha Debates 

Parliamentary Debates in the [as appropriate] Session 
of the Rajya Sabha, various volumes, Rajya Sabha 
Secretariat, New Delhi. 

Rangoon 

Yangon 

SR&CA 

(Ministry of) Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 
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USSR 
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United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

United Nations Organisation 
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United States of America 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
World Health Organisation 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged between 
the Governments of India and China, September— 
November 1959 and A Note on the Historical 
Background of the Himalayan Frontier of India. White 
Paper No. II (n.d.) [New Delhi, 1959], 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• Nehru said of Kunzru, “Dr. Kunzru has a 
habit of falling out of step. He fell out of 
step forty years ago with the national 
movement. He cannot keep pace with the 
advance of our nation or of the world. He is 
so deeply engrossed in the vast extent of his 
old learning that the new learning passes 
by.” 

• As Nehru waxed eloquent on “our war 
machine” and asked Kunzru to “appreciate 
this fact”, Kunzru riposted, “I appreciated it 
much earlier than you. Have a little 
modesty. That will befit you.” 

• Nehru informed the Rajya Sabha that 
Ganga Sharan had claimed that “I was 
suffering from certain rust, mental or 
otherwise, or bodily.” 

• Nehru fretted at a Congress Parliamentary 
Party meeting that while CPI members paid 
large sums to their party, “it is not very 
creditable to us as a party to show large 
arrears, it shows people are not keen.” 

• Nehru reassured Gadgil that the Punjab 
dissidents “are not a bright lot from the 
point of view of any work. They only 
flourish in criticising.” 

• An exasperated S.K. Dey commented on 
Gunada Majumdar to Nehru: “He is a 
demagogue par excellence. Further, he is a 
typical representative of the PSP movement 
in India in the sense that he likes to preach 
from a pulpit but does not wish to be 
accountable to any one for anything.” 

• Informing Rita Dar that the Swedish Prime 
Minister's wife was a school teacher, Nehru 
advised her, “You might pass this on to your 
friend, the former Egyptian Ambassador, 
who has rabid views on women.” 

• When asked by a CBS reporter, “I am rather 
curious about the rose which you always 
wear. Is there a particular reason for it. Sir?” 
Nehru responded. “None other than that 
normally my clothes are so drab that I want 
to see some colour.” 
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